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The most prominent and amusing literary feature of 
the month has been the newspaper discussion of morality 
in novels, and the frantic consideration of the query, 
“are we on the brink of a revolution in literary ethics, 
and if so, is it to be deplored or encouraged?” The 
New York Herald has held a symposium on the subject, 
giving the opinions of John Greenleaf Whittier, Chas. 
Dudley Warner, Edgar Fawcett, Sidney Luska, Gertrude 
Franklin Atherton, Ella Wheeler Wilcox, Julian Haw- 
thorne, George Parsons Lathrop, John Boyle O’Reilly 
and Rev.Augustine F. Hewitt. Prefacing this segregation 
of neutralizing ideas, the Herald declares that Hyppolite 
Taine has said of the English public that its advice to 
novelists is: —“ Be moral. All your novels must be such 
as may be read by young girls. We are practical minds, 
and we would not have literature corrupt practical life. 
We believe in family life, and we would not have litera- 
ture paint the passions which attack family life. We 
are Puritans, and we have preserved something of the 
severity of our fathers against enjoyment and passion. 
Among these love is the worst. Beware against resem- 
bling in this respect the most illustrious of our neigh- 
bors.” But before Taine, one of the greatest of English 
novelists, Thackeray himself, had recognized and de- 
plored the limitations which the public forced upon the 
novelist :—“ Since the author of Tom Jones was buried 
no writer of fiction among us has been permitted to de- 
pict to his utmost power a man. We must drape him 
and give him a certain conventional simper. Society 
will not tolerate the natural in our art.” The same cry 
has been repeated again and again since Thackeray’s 
time and has now swelled intoachorus. Rider Haggard 
and Ouida in England, Boyesen, Julian Hawthorne, La- 
throp and even Henry James in America, have made 
public protest in this, that, or the other periodical against 
the. tyranny of the young girl—that bewitching idol 
which publishers, editors and writers bow down to with 
more of fear than of love, and whose supposed needs or 
preferences dictate just how far the novelist shall go in 
depicting life. These protests from leading spirits 
showed that a mighty change was in the air. And in 
fact within the past year we have had an avalanche of 
books of all degrees of literary merit, whose frank treat- 
ment of the passions and of the mental struggles through 
which thoughtful men are passing would have been un- 
utterably shocking to our grandmothers—the dear old 
ladies who thought Jane Eyre and Adam Bede were 
immoral, and who looked upon The Autocrat of the 
Breakfast Table as wickedly infidel. That the change 
has come, therefore, is patent. Is it a revolution, or is it 
a mere fashion of the moment? And, if a revolution, 
should it be deplored or encouraged? Shall we sound 
the alarm or ring the jubilee? Are we to believe that 
the false gods are dethroned, that sincerity and truth- 
speaking have conquered, or are we to stand aghast at 


the spectacle of the brute and the infidel in man surging 
to the surface, and discarding the conventions and the 
proprieties inherited from long ages of civilization? 
These are questions fraught with the utmost importance, 
for they touch the vital issues of religion and morality. 
Women and young people all read novels; women and 
young people represent the next generation. Religion 
and morality are learned in youth, and she who rocks 
the cradle rules the world.” 





Bravely, if not originally, spoken! But the hue and 
cry is not from the manipulator of the cradle. She who 
rules the world serenely smiles at the agitation of her 
self-constituted champions. She takes their newspapers, 
and over and beyond their virtuous book reviews, and 
editorial solicitude for the young girl, she believes, 
with a distinguished English author, that “it seems as 
though the latest development of our nineteenth-century 
civilization is to feed the basest appetites of degraded 
human beings with the foulest details of crime that his- 
tory records.” She knows the truth of an assertion in 
a recent number of the Philadelphia Ledger that “ of late 
years with the increase of population and the multiplica- 
tion of newspapers, there has been a regretable expansion 
of vicious agencies for corrupting the minds of old and 
young alike and a marked lowering of tone in the atti- 
tude of the press generally towards such topics. Many 
occurrences which would formerly have been published 
simply as items of news in the briefest way, are now elab- 
orated in newspapers, otherwise respectable, and given 
a prominence and importance which cannot fail to have 
a debasing effect on their readers. Not a few news- 
papers which assume to represent all that is high and 
lofty in morals, exhibit a disgusting industry in collect- 
ing the fullest particulars of occurrences whose sole in- 
terest consists in their pruriency or in some extraordinary 
eccentricity in vice. A New York newspaper, which is 
fond of posing as an exemplar of public morals and good 
conduct, recently published as a serial a detailed narra- 
tive of the career of an assassin, and the columns of the 
most enterprising newspapers teem almost daily with 
elaborate accounts of brutal crimes and pastimes, and 
other disgusting incidents, which are treated as being of 
far more importance than questions affecting the interests 
and happiness of millions of people. Many of these oc- 
currences are of course legitimate matters of information 
which must be published. It is to the undue space and 
prominence which are habitually given to them that ex- 
ception is justly taken, as being calculated to exert a most 
injurious effect upon public morals. If the stream of 
poisonous literature could be checked at this—its news- 
paper—source, the whole country would feel the bene- 
ficial effect of the damming up of what threatens to be 
a continually spreading flood of debasing influences.” 
So, therefore, if realistic journalism is reputable or even 
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excusable, be it remembered that the book publication 
is the natural offspring of the newspaper. No less an 
authority in journalism and authorship than Emile Zola, 
upbraiding Flaubert when he complained of the in- 
terviewer, said: “You are not logical in making this 
fuss—you the author of Madame Bovary, the chef 
a’ euvre of our written romance. In this despised jour- 
nalism, you find the same process of inquiry that you have 
yourself employed in literature. We romancers who 
make our books from documents and who only co-relate 
notes taken on the things and men about us, proceed 
identically like the journalist, studying actuality, visiting 
the celebrity of the day, and publishing only the froces 
verbal of what takes place. We make use in our im- 
aginative artistic creations of the investigation which 
journalism brings to bear on real facts, and on the living 
actors of the dailydrama The two march in step in the 
intellectual evolution of society, and the same tool is in 
the hands of both workmen during the same hour.” And 
so it comes to pass that the anxiety of the parent is more 
dangerous than the distemper of the child. The degree 
of solicitude is wonderful It is also interesting. It is 
as amusing as the remark of Gautier when told that his 


Mademoiselle de Maupin would bring a blush to the. 


cheek of a Captain of Dragoons. “ Well,” said he, “next 
to the discovery of America, the most wonderful thing 
in the world is the virginity of a Captain of Dragoons.” 





Still again! The symptoms are not new. There has 
been no flying leap from Swinburne to Amélie Rives— 
from Balzac to Saltus. ‘ What does this tendency to 
realism signify? What deductions must be drawn from 
the novel of passion? What are we coming to?” In 
point of fact, we are just about where we were fifty years 
ago—only there are more of us. Among the American 
writers of yesterday—as of to-day—are those of the 
realistic school—aye! and of the erotic school. There 
are those who wrote of life and its passions—good and 
evil. The period of the old Knickerbocker Magazine 
was an era of intense respectability in the literature of 
our country, and its contributors were among the literary 
pioneers of America. Yet within its pages and from the 
pen of one of its “ most valued and gifted contributors ” 
we take an authoritative example of ultra-realistic fiction 
which, were it written to-day, would have sent the critics 
into apoplectic fits. It is the story of Anteros—A Life 
with One Passion. It falls from the lips of a woman. 
It is the story of her life and her love. It is told with 
uncompromising directness—with brutal truth. There 
is, literally, neither side effects nor setting of any descrip- 
tion to this picture of a purely animal passion. It opens 
with a pen portrait of the heroine—a languorous, volupt- 
uous study, whose sensuousness is purposed and com- 
plete, and unequalled by anything which a younger gen- 
eration has given to the world. Nota possibility for 
sensual effect has escaped the author. The atmosphere 
of the story is heavy with the perfumes of jessamines, 
heliotrope and violets—steeped in strong wines. In the 
simple directness of its old-fashioned English, the story 
marks the various stages of an intensely animal love, be- 
side which that of Barbara Pomfret for her cousin takes 
on the tender, delicate colors of a pastoral idyl. The 
voluptuous heroine is presented to us in every phase of 
her sensual nature, from first burning glance—the first 
crushing consciousness of passion, which brings uncon- 
sciousness with it—through days of delirium and nights 
of languor, to the last furious embrace, in which- this 
creature of the senses, vampire-like, draws the very breath 
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of life from the lips of the man she loves—and whom, 
with this very love, she kills. This story is called a 
psychological study. It appears in a gallery of selections 
from the best numbers of the Knickerbocker Magazine 
—side by side with the work of such writers as Washing- 
ton Irving, Oliver Wendell Holmes, Rev. Samuel Os- 
good, Rev. George Bethune, D. D., Donald G. Mitchell, 
William Cullen Bryant, Bayard Taylor, John G. Saxe, 
James Russell Lowell, Henry W. Longfellow and George 
William Curtis. For the benefit of those critics, whose 
pure white souls are harrowed with fear of the possible 
result of the new erotic novel on The Daughters of 
America, and for those of our readers who would like to 
judge of what the mothers of America passed through 
unscathed about forty years ago, we print the story of 
Anteros in this number of Current Literature. 





Seriously! The world has come to be pretty nearly able 
to take care of itself. She who rocks the cradle can, 
and will, care for its occupant. The young girl is safe in 
the innocence of her own impulses. She can travel from 
New York to San Francisco, and from San Francisco to 
New York, unprotected save by her own good behavior, 
and meet insult and depravity at either end of the route. 
History declares that when she falls it is within her own 
environment The world is just beginning to realize that 
morally the temptation comes from one’s own acquaint- 
ances, that the ultimate cup of bitterness is first taken 
from the friendly hand; even as it is physically be- 
ginning to learn that the real virtue, the after glow of a 
cold bath, is the grateful expression of a warm and out- 
raged body, that the barbarous affliction is for the time 
being done. Gradually people are beginning to under- 
stand in literature, in art, in religion, in everything, that 
bigoted and narrow-minded moralists are actually in 
league with the evil they so industriously seek to destroy. 
From impossible and deadly romance, to Sunday School 
allegory, they are continually “bracing” the game of life 
against the innocent. A story in point. Years ago, Paul 
Morphy, the celebrated chess player, was invited by the 
Rev. R. R. Harrison, of Richmond, to spend the evening 
with a number of distinguished guests at his residence. 
After supper, while they were assembled in the parlors, 
attention was called to a colored engraving entitled Jeu 
d’Echecs, which was hanging in the room. It represented 
Satan, in style and dress after the German idea of Meph- 
istopheles, engaged in a game of chess with a young 
man. The board lay ona tomb, and the guardian angel 
of the youth looked down with deep sadness and interest 
upon the position of the pieces on the board. The young 
man’s pieces represented the manly virtues, and many 
of them had already been captured. Satan’s pieces rep- 
resented the tempting vices. The position of the pieces 
as shown in the engraving was one that had often been 
studied with care by the Richmond players, and the 
young man’s game was regarded and, intended, as hope- 
less. The position was set up in Morphy’s presence, and 
he asked if it was correct. After careful comparison of 
the position on the board and in the engraving, he was 
answered in the affirmative. Morphy then remarked, in 
his quiet but always dignified manner, that he believed 
he could take the young man’s position and win the 
game. All those who knew anything of chess expressed 
surprise, but Morphy vindicated his belief in a short time. 
He took the young man’s game and played against each 
gentlemanly representative of Satan in succession and 
won. The devil—even by picture or proxy—had no 
chance against the genius of Paul Morphy. So with, 
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and in, intelligence the rising generation can take cour- 
age. Inthe beautiful language of modern chivalry, the 
young American girl—“she’s all right.” And God 
knows the mothers of America should be above the 
suspicion of even modern newspaper solicitude. 





_ The English professor Dowden, writing in The Fort- 

nightly Review of the present hopes and fears for litera- 
ture, and answering the question Whither is our litera- 
ture tending? says: “Our weather prophets, who an- 
nounce the arrival of storms and calms, with all the 


advantages of telegraphic stations from Haparanda to’ 


Lisbon, do not venture to predict what a month or a 
year will bring forth. They are well pleased if they can 
foretell the temper of a day; and it sometimes happens 
that the gale promised for Wednesday has got lost on 
Tuesday amid the Atlantic, or the expected sunshine trav- 
elling from Spain refuses in a sulk to cross the narrow 
seas from Calais to Dover. The science of spiritual mete- 
orology has not yet found its Dalton or its Humboldt; the 
law of the tides of the soul has not yet been expressed 
in a formula. Rather the problems have increased in 
complexity and become more difficult of solution, as the 
forces of humanity have grown in energy and expanded 
in range, as they have differentiated themselves into new 
forms and advanced in the rapidity of their interaction. 
In an article on Victorian Literature, I spoke of the lit- 
erature of our time as being that of a period of spiritual 
and social revolution, a revolution not the less real or im- 
portant because it is being conducted without violence. 
And of the forces affecting this revolution, I spoke of 
democracy and science as among the most potent. Up- 
on these forces we can certainly reckon; but when we 
ask the question, How are they related to literature? the 
answer is neither prompt nor sure. Men of letters reply 
as might be expected from the members of an intellectual 
ruling class, possessed by the fear of change. We all 
remember how Tocqueville long since described the lev- 
elling tendency of a democratic age and the tyranny of 
the majority: ‘In America the majority draws a for- 
midable circle around thought. Within the determined 
limits a writer is free; but woe to him if he should pass 
beyond them.’ ‘Tocqueville’s tone of discouragement 
is echoed by M. Scherer, who does not hesitate to assert 
that democracy is for ever doomed and devoted to 
mediocrity: ‘The general level rises with democracy; 
the average of comfort, of knowledge, perhaps even of 
morality, is hfther; on the other hand, and by a parallel 
movement, all that is superior is lowered, and the aver- 
age of which I speak is the result of the lowering of the 
minority as well as of the elevation of the masses.’ M. 
Renan employs his exquisite literary skill to press home 
the indictment. In the French Revolution, he tells us, 
lay a germ of evil which was to introduce the reign of 
mediocrity and feebleness, the extinction of every great 
initiative; a seeming prosperity, but a prosperity the 
conditions of which are self-destructive. And M. Paul 
Bourget, representing a younger generation of men of 
letters, in a volume of Studies published within the last 
few months, speaks of modern society as little favorable 
to the development of very intense or very vigorous per- 
sonalities—‘ pareille sur ce point 4 toutes les sociétés 
démocratiques.’ These witnesses are summoned from 
the most democratic nation of Europe. To their testi- 
mony we may add the word of an eminent thinker of our 
own country, Sir Henry Maine. A very wide suffrage, 
he took pains to assure us, cannot fail to produce a mis- 
chievous form of intellectual conservatism. It would 
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certainly have prohibited the spinning-jenny, the power- 
loom, and the threshing-machine; it would have pre- 
vented the adoption of the Gregorian calendar; it 
would have proscribed the Roman Catholics; it would 
have proscribed the Dissenters; it would have restored 
the Stuarts. All this sounds of dreadful omen for the 
future; but is all this true? Are new inventions pro- 
hibited in the United States? Has Mr. Edison’s house 
been destroyed by the mob? Is diversity of religious 
opinions a thing unknown in democratic America or 
democratic France or democratic England? Have the 
writings of Mr. Frederic Harrison been burnt by the 
common hangman? Has the author of the Vie de Jésus 
failed to find an audience? If democracy means any- 
thing it means a career open to all talents; it means, 
therefore, a great addition to the stock of vigorous char- 
acters and the play of individual minds. The peasant 
of the feudal period, with rare exceptions, remained of 
necessity a peasant to the end of his days; his little en- 
vironment of a few square miles furnished all the ideas 
that exercised his slow-stirring brain. Had Lincoln been 
a rail-splitter in medizeval England he would probably 
have split rails faithfully and well from boyhood to old 
age. Had Richard Arkwright practised the barber’s art 
six hundred years ago he would have been enrolled in 
the guild of Preston barbers, and there would certainly 
have been no spinning-frame for Sir Henry Maine’s 
stupid democracy to destroy; had his genius shown itself 
in the invention of an improved shaving-machine, its use 
would not improbably have been forbidden by the jeal- 
ousy of the guild. The fact is that if the predominant 
power of a few great minds is diminished in a democracy, 
it is because, together with such minds, a thousand others 
are at work contributing to the total result. Instead of 
a few great captains cased in armor or clothed in min- 
ever wielding the affairs of State and Church, we have 
many vigorous captains of industry, captains of science, 
captains of education, captains of charity and social re- 
form. It is surely for the advantage of the most eminent 
minds that they should be surrounded by men of energy 
and intellect who belong neither to the class of hero- 
worshippers nor to the class of valets de chambre. The 
truth seems to be that with an increased population and 
the multiplicity of interests and influences at play on 
men, we may expect a greater diversity of mental types 
in the future than could be found at any period in the 
past. The supposed uniformity of society in a demo- 
cratic age is apparent, not real; artificial distinctions are 
replaced by natural differences; and within the one great 
community exists a vast number of smaller communities, 
each having its special intellectual and moral character- 
istics. In the few essentials of social order the majority 
rightly has its way, but within certain broad bounds, 
which are fixed, there remains ample scope for the action 
of a multitude of various minorities. Every thinker may 
find a hearing from a company of men sufficiently large 
to give him sympathy and encouragement. The artist 
who pursues ideal beauty and the artist who studies the 
naked brutalities of life has each a following of his own. 
The sculptor who carves a cherry-stone draws to himself 
the admirers of such delicate workmanship; he who 
achieves a colossus is applauded by those who prefer 
audacity of design. When the court gave its tone to 
literature there might have been a danger of uniformity 
in letters; when literature was written for the town its 
type might be in some measure determined; but the 
literature of a great people, made up of ploughmen, 
sailors, shopkeepers, mechanics and di/effanti, priests and 
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lawyers, will be as various as are the groups of men who 
seek in books for knowledge, recreation, or delight.” 





There is one great consolation to the mourners of the 
present style and taste of literature. The phenomenal 
sales of Robert Elsmere, Barnes of New York, all the 
vile volumes of Eros, and the inundation of sensational 
and criminal trash, are as nothing to the selling qualities 
of a good moral publication, whose editions, even on the 
open and ungodly market, out number them all. This 
book is the Bible. According to statistics as compiled 
by the New York Sun, the Bible Society in the last year 
has sent out 1,326,672 copies, and in the seventy-two 
years of its existence it has issued nearly 50,000,000 
Bibles, or, to be more specific, 49,829,563 copies. At 
present their presses print 4,000 copies a day, and the 
increasing immigration indicates that still larger de- 
mands will be made. Within the last six years the Bible 
Society has undertaken to canvass the entire United 
States and to see that every family is supplied with a 
Bible. The work is done by States, and the reports of 
the agents present some curious statistics. Among these 
it appears that Maine is the most ungodly State in the 
Union, while in Texas, for example, “ wicked neighbor- 
hoods have been transformed into orderly, peaceable 
communities, temperance promoted and Sunday schools 
fostered,” and in Nebraska the miners and farmers are 
rejoicing, and “a growing interest is manifested on every 
hand;” in Maine, on the contrary, there are more than 
seventy towns and plantations where religious services 
are seldom, if ever, held, and in the best towns the 
greater number of the people are seldom reached by. any 
Christian influence beyond the Bible Society’s agents. 
This is a terrible showing for a State whose motto is 
Dirigo. The estimate from the various statistics of these 
State reports is that one out of every seven families of 
all the families visited are without the Bible, and that 
there are towns in which not a copy of the Bible can be 
found. It is said scarcely an emigrant arrives in this 
country with a Bible. Accordingly, an accredited agent 
of the Bible Society finds work enough to do. And the 
society finds some satisfaction in knowing that when the 
emigrant goes back, a few years after, he takes his Bible 
with him to the benighted lands over the sea. Under 
the immediate supervision of the Bible Society it appears 
that the Bible is published, in addition to the English 
tongue, in German, French, Welsh, Spanish, Portuguese, 
Danish, Swedish, Italian, Dutch, Hebrew, Greek, Latin, 
Arabic, Syriac, Russian, Hungarian, Bohemian, Polish, 
Gaelic, Irish, Finnish, African, including five dialects, 
the Zulus being amply provided, Sandwich Island and 
Micronesian, Armenian, Sclavic, Bulgarian, Chinese, 
Japanese, and in eight Indian dialects. One of the ex- 
periments has been the publication of parts of the Bible 
for the Japanese in Roman characters, in the hope of 
introducing them in Japan; but our alphabet does not 
seem to have had the success that other American fash- 
ions and customs have had with the Japanese. The de- 
partment of translation in which the society seems now 
to be most interested is the Spanish, and with a view to 
our increasing relations with Mexico. The revised 
version, it seems, has been little more than a curiosity in 
this country. It is not published here at all, but is re- 
ceived through the English agency. A probable reason 
outside of the reasons based on sentiment and associa- 
tion, which have proved very powerful, is that by its 
charter the Bible Society is prohibited from publishing 
anything but the authorized or King James’s version. 
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Another feature of the month has been the agnostic 
debate in England. In summing up the controversy the 
New York Times editorially remarks: “A lively dispute 
has been waged of late in the magazines betweer. Prof. 
Huxley on one side and Dr. Wace and the Bishop of 
Peterborough on the other upon the subject of agnostic- 
ism. It is rather hard to say who began it. Prof. Huxley 
considers Dr. Wace to be the aggressor and charges that 
he called names. Dr. Wace will not permit Prof. Hux- 
ley to select the epithet by which he is to be described. 
Prof. Huxley prefers to call himself an agnostic, but Dr. 


‘Wace considers that this is much too nice a name for 


him. He says he is simply an old-fashioned infidel. 
Dr. Wace’s view is as follows: Prof. Huxley calls him- 
self an agnostic, because he does not think it possible 
to form any satisfactory opinion with regard to the mat- 
ters of the unseen world. Now, Dr. Wace holds that a 
Christian would in no way differ from Prof. Huxley in 
the belief that it was impossible to form any satisfactory 
opinion in regard to the matters of the unseen world with- 
out the aid of revelation. A Christian is a Christian be- 
cause he believes that the truth regarding these things 
has been revealed in the Bible. Any one who does not 
accept this revelation is not an agnostic, but an infidel. 
By the latter term, therefore, which Dr. Wace admits is, 
and considers ought to be, a disagreeable one, he de- 
scribes Prof. Huxley. Prof. Huxley waives as much as 
possible the question of epithets, and opens his defense 
with the statement that the Bible is just one of the sub- 
jects which he believes it to be impossible to come to a 
satisfactory conclusion about. In his Nineteenth Cent- 
ury article he enters upon what is for him the new field 
of Biblical criticism. He selects for attack the passage 
about the man with unclean spirit which Christ caused 
to come out of him and to enter into the swine. He 
says that in this passage it is perfectly obvious that Christ 
had the belief in the possession of men by evil spirits that 
was universal at that time, and which did so much harm 
throughout the Middle Ages. He says that it is idle to 
attempt to explain this away, and that if Christ really 
said what this passage attributes to Him, He was capable 
of being mistaken. He admits, however, that it is pos- 
sible that a spirit might pass out of a man into an ani- 
mal. Trichinz are transferred from animals to men. 
Prof. Huxley will not take it upon himself to say that a 
spirit might not be transferred in the same manner. 
Dr. Wace in his rejoinder seizes upon this admission, 
saying that he himself would not have deenfed it possible, 
but that now, with the highest scientific authority of the 
age upon his side, he makes bold to accept it. But the 
Professor further asked whether the evidence is complete 
that Christ did make the statement attributed to Him. 
He says that the facts of the Gospel narrative were not 
‘committed to writing until the beginning of the second 
century, some sixty or seventy years after this event. 
Throughout this period they were matters of oral testi- 
mony, and might easily have undergone great alterations. 
Sir Walter Scott’s remark that he could not repeat a 
story without giving it a new hat and stick is mentioned 
as acasein point. The earliest known manuscripts date 
from a time several hundred years later. To what extent 
may these have been changed from the earliest written 
accounts by intervening writers who would have preferred 
the oral to the written testimony? Certain accounts 
later than earliest known manuscripts do not agree with 
those manuscripts. If these writers were not acquainted 
with these earlier documents, what are we to think of 
their knowledge? If they did know them and repeated 
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them, what are we to think of their criticism? Dr. 
Wace’s answer is very temperate and scholarly. It is to 
the effect that, while it may be possible to discredit cer- 
tain isolated passages, there is no doubt of the fact that 
Christ did live, and that He taught certain beliefs, and 
that these are now the central principles of the Christian 
faith. In the rejoinder to Prof. Huxley, the Bishop of 
Peterborough, the eloquent Dr. Magee, is associated 
with Dr. Wace. The Bishop’s brief contribution is de- 
lightful. Of course it is decorous and dignified, and 
episcopal. But between the lines it is easy to read that 
his lordship prefers his snug corner at the Athenzeum 
Club to the honors and victories of polemics; that he 
wishes to lead a quiet life, and proposes to enjoy his 
cigar and his sea-coal fire, and his rubber of whist. He 
considers, however, that Prof. Huxley has made a mis- 
take in abandoning that field of natural inquiry in which 
he is so eminent, to enter the lists of exegetical criticism 
with such a master of the art as Dr. Wace. The Bishop 
makes his peace with Prof. Huxley at one point. Prof. 
Huxley had complained that the Bishop had spoken of 
cowardly agnosticism. The Bishop explains that he 
spoke of a cowardly agnosticism, and he holds that there 
is such an agnosticism and it speaks in some such way 
as this: “We don’t know anything, don’t you: know, 
about these things. Prof. Huxley, don’t you know, says 
that we do not, and I agree with him. Let us split a B. 
and S.” But the Bishop denies that he charges any such 
cowardice upon Prof. Huxley. 





Discussing French and English novels a writer in an 
English provincial paper, the Nottingham Express, de- 
clares that “no philosophers and no novelists appeal to 
so large an audience as those of France. It is true 
those of England reign supreme where the English 
tongue is spoken, and the mind of America is moulded 
to a great extent by English romances. Yet, after all, 
French is the language of culture throughout Europe. 
French dramatists, critics, and men of letters generally 
who can find a hearing in their own country are sure of 
being widely read either in the original or by the medium 
of translation in every European State. Russia, Ger- 
many, and Austria, with its mosaic of nationalities, all 
read them eagerly. French literature may be said to be 
the literature of the Latin race. Take up an Italian or 
a Spanish newspaper and you will, in all probability, find 
that the feui//eton that graces or disgraces its columns, 
as the case may be, has been translated from the French. 
From Moscow to Cairo you will see French novels dis- 
played on the bookstalls of the railway stations. The 
reason for their popularity is not far to seek. Speaking 
in a general sense, it may be affirmed that the only two 
literatures in which novels have been produced in great 
excellence and in great plenty are those of England and 
France. Foreign critics always detect a note of insular- 
ity in our novels. The conditions of English life cannot 
be easily realized by them. Taine has said that in the 
world there are two kinds of civilization, that which has 
been attained by France, and that which England enjoys. 
Now, although English culture seems destined to give 
the tone to the world outside Europe, French culture, in 
the old world, has been paramount for the last five hun- 
dred years, and it still exists almost as strongly as ever. 
No doubt highly educated people are everywhere more 
or less conversant with English and with the masterpieces 
of our literature, but the contemporary fiction published 
in London, if it is second to that which is published in 
Paris, is a very long way behind. Besides the insular 
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tone, the subject-matter of English novels is often of a 
kind entirely unsuited to continental tastes. As a people, 
we are very fond of religious controversy. The numer- 
ous sects into which Protestantism is divided, that ex- 
cited Voltaire’s satire long ago, has no doubt rendered 
the theological novel popularin England. For foreigners 
it has naturally no attraction at all. A French public 
would find such a book as Robert Elsmere intolerably 
dull, and foreigners generally would fight shy of it. At 
the same time we are compelled to confess that at the 
present moment we have no novelists, just as we have 
no playwrights, who can be compared for originality with 
the brilliant bevy of writers whose pens are busy in Paris. 
There is no one, for instance, whom we can quite place 
beside Alphonse Daudet, or literary artists like Octave 
Feuillet. George Meredith is a writer of genius, but his 
works are deficient in the human interests that alone 
render books popular, although his influence is steadily 
spreading. Admitting, therefore, as we must, the enorm- 
ous influence for good or evil that French literature has 
exercised on European thought in the past, and is still 
enjoying, the pessimism and materialism which are now 
its predominant features are to be deplored French- 
men are nothing if not logical in their theory of man. 
The ideal of conduct has been killed by what we may 
roughly call the application of the scientific spirit to their 
study. Looking on French fiction, as it now exists, 
broadly, Atheism in its worst sense is its prevailing at- 
mosphere. Man is no longer treated as a responsible 
being. He has sprung from nothingness, and he will be 
swallowed up in nothingness. Between two despairing 
gulfs of darkness he enjoys a flicker of consciousness 
where sorrow chiefly prevails, broken by moments of 
pleasure which is mostly sensual. It will appear to some 
that this statement of the modern French mind is crude 
and exaggerated, but it represents in reality the attitude 
of a new class of thinkers in France who have adopted 
the name of the Décadents, and who deserve their dismal 
designation. As the healthy mind reveals no secret to 
the literary dissecting knife, they have been driven to 
the morbid and abnormal for their pathological investi- 
gations. Unfortunately the public has aided them, and 
consequently we have now an example before us of a 
once noble literature perverted to the basest end.” 


Reviewing newspaper statistics as determined by the 
American Newspaper Directory, just completed for 1889, 
Printer’s Ink informs us that since the last issue of the 
directory—April 1st, 1888—the number of new news- 
paper ventures recorded has out-numbered the suspen- 
sions and failures to such an extent as to show a net 
increase of 797 for the year. The total number of peri- 
odical publications now issued in the United States and 
Canada is 17,107. In frequency of issue they are divided: 
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The states which do not show an increase in the num- 
ber of papers published are Kansas, Iowa, Virginia, 
Maryland, Louisiana, Florida, and Nevada. Out of a 
total number of 17,107 publications, 11,290, or nearly 
two-thirds of the whole, are rated as having an average 
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issue of less than 1,000 copies. The number of period- 
icals rated as issuing regularly more than 100,000 copies 
is larger by eight than a year ago. Divided into classes 
indicating frequency of issue, it is found that the total 
circulation, 3,479,500 copies, is distributed as follows: 


Ee Li s.c Fo eeHES 0.050% segvnen thy pecdeaaterees 19,588, 
7,472,750 
5,713,750 
1,209,250 


134,250 


34,799,500 
Circulations are distributed geographically as follows: 


Pennsylvania 
Illinois 2,657,750 
. 2,499,250 

2,190,000 


1,538,750 


Michigan 
California 


Kentucky 
Territories 
Nebraska 
Georgia 

New Jersey 
Tennessee’ 
Maryland 
District of Columbia 
Connecticut 
Virginia 
Louisiana 
Colorado 

New Hampshire 
North Carolina 


474,750 
435,250 


West Virginia 
South Carolina 
Mississippi 


34,799,500 


By this table it is seen that New York prints nearly a 
quarter of all the periodicals which are sold, and Penn- 
sylvania, Illinois and Massachusetts print more than an- 
other quarter of all. Of all publications, the weekly is 
most popular; the monthly stands next in public favor, 
and the daily comes third; to show the comparison more 
in detail, it may be stated that nearly seventy-five per cent. 
of all the periodicals issued appear weekly; eleven per 
cent. appear monthly; over nine per cent. appear daily; 
and all the semi-weekly, tri-weekly, bi-weekly, semi- 
monthly, bi-monthly, and quarterly publications combined 
amount to a total of less than five per cent. of the whole. 
When considered not in relation to number of separate 
named publications, but by the comparative total output 
for a single issue, the weekly is still ahead, having over 
fifty-six per cent. of the total issue; the monthly is still 
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second, having over twenty-one per cent.; the daily con- 
tinues to be third, with a fraction over sixteen per cent., 
leaving less than six per cent. of the circulation to be 
supplied by the six other classes. The table showing 
total issues of all publications for a year shows that daily 
papers, from their more frequent issues, put forth over 
sixty per cent. of the whole; the weeklies more than 
thirty-four per cent. of the whole, leaving the monthlies, 
semi-monthlies, bi-monthlies, quarterlies, with the semi-, 
tri- and bi-weekly publications, to make up a little more 
than five per cent. of the total issue. New York has the 
largest number of publications and the largest total 
issue. It is believed that the United States and Canada 
have a total of rather more than 65,000,000 of people, 
and that allowing the usual estimate of five persons to 
a family, it may be presumed that the actual number of 
families may be set down at 13,000,000. The circula- 
tion ratings figured at their lowest limit, amount to 
copies enough to give two yearly subscriptions to every 
five people, including the infant, pauper, and criminal; 
or two separate regular subscriptions to every family, 
throughout the land, and leave a surplus of nearly 6,000,- 
ooo regular subscriptions to supply those who take more 
than two papers. Turning to where the calculation is 
made that the total annual issue accorded to all papers 
published amounts to a grand total of 2,959,566,500—it 
is found to be a figure sufficiently large to allow of plac- 
ing 227 copies of some periodical every year with each 
of the 13,000,000 families which make up the popula- 
tion. The issue of 89,673,000 monthlies is nearly suffi- 
cient to give seven copies a year to 13,000,000 families, 
and would indicate that every alternate family takes a 
magazine of some sort. If the daily papers issue 5,713,- 
500 every day, it is equivalent to supplying nearly one- 
half of all the families of the country with a daily news- 
paper; the issues of the weeklies is large enough to give 
a paper regularly to every family and leave more than 
6,000,000 surplus subscriptions to be divided among 
those who take more than one weekly paper. 





Writing in the Atlantic concerning simplicity in lit- 
erature, Chas. Dudley Warner says: “ No doubt one of 
the most charming creations in poetry is Nausica, the 
white-armed daughter of King Alcinous. There is no 
scene, no picture, in the heroic times more pleasing than 
the meeting of Ulysses with this damsel on the wild sea- 
shore of Scheria, where the wanderer had been tossed 
ashore by the tempest. Is there any woman in history 
more to be desired than this sweet, pure-minded, honest- 
hearted girl, as she is depicted with a few swift touches 
by the great poet? the dutiful daughter in her father’s 
house, the joyous companion of girls, the beautiful 
woman whose modest bearing commands the instant 
homage of man. Nothing is more enduring in literature 
than this girl and the scene on the Corfu sands. The 
sketch, though distinct, is slight, littlke more than out- 
lines; no elaboration, no analysis; just an incident, as 
real as the blue sky of Scheria and the waves on the 
yellow sand. All the elements of the picture are simple, 
human, natural, standing in as unconfused relations as 
any events in common life. I am not recalling it be- 
cause it is a conspicuous instance of the true realism 
that is touched with the ideality of genius, which is the 
immortal element in literature, but as an illustration of 
the other necessary quality in all productions of the 
human mind that remain age after age, and that is sim- 
plicity. This is the stamp of all enduring work; this is 
what appeals to the universal understanding from gen- 
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eration to generation. All the masterpieces that endure 
and become a part of our lives are characterized by it. 
The eye, like the mind, hates confusion and overcrowd- 
ing. All the elements in beauty, grandeur, pathos, are 
simple—as simple as the lines in a Nile picture, the 
strong river, the yellow desert, the palm, the pyramids; 
hardly more than a horizontal line and a perpendicular 
line; only there is the sky, the atmosphere, the color— 
those need genius. We may test contemporary literature 
by its conformity to the canon of simplicity; that is, if 
it has not that, we may conclude that it lacks one essen- 
tial lasting quality. It may please; it may be ingenious, 
brilliant even; it may be the fashion of the day, and a 
fashion that will hold its power of pleasing for half a 
century, but it will be a fashion. Mannerisms of course 
will not deceive us, nor extravagances, eccentricities, 
affectations, nor the straining after effect by the use of 
coined or far-fetched words, or prodigality in adjectives. 
The most effective word-painting, as it is called, is the 
simplest. This is true if it is a question only of present 
enjoyment. But we may be sure that any piece of litera- 
ture which attracts only by some trick of style, however 
it may blaze up for a day and startle the world with its 
flash, lacks the element of endurance. We do not need 
much experience to tell us the difference between a 
lamp and a Roman candle. Even in our day we have 
seen many reputations flare up, illuminate the sky, and 
then go out in utter darkness. When we take a proper 
historical perspective, we see that it is the universal, the 
simple, that lasts. I am not sure whether simplicity is 
a matter of nature or of cultivation. Barbarous nature 
likes display, excessive ornament; and when we have 
arrived at the nobly simple, the perfect proportion, we 
are always likely to relapse into the confused and com- 
plicated. The most cultivated men, we know, are the 
simplest in manners, in taste, in their style. It is a note 
of some of the purest modern writers that they avoid 
comparisons, similes, and even too much use of metaphor. 
But the mass of men are always relapsing into the tawdry 
and the over-ornamented. It is a characteristic of 
youth, and it seems also to be a characteristic of over- 
development. Literature, in any language, has no sooner 
arrived at the highest vigor of simple expression than it 
begins to run into prettiness, conceits, over-elaboration. 
This is a fact which may be verified by studying differ- 
ent periods, from classic literature to our own day. It 
is the same with architecture. The classic Greek runs 
into the excessive elaboration of the Roman period, the 
Gothic into the flamboyant, and so on. We have had 
several attacks of architectural measles in this country, 
which have left the land spotted all over with houses in 
bad taste. Instead of developing the colonial simplicity 
on lines of dignity and harmony to modern use, we stuck 
on the pseudo-classic, we broke out in the Mansard, we 
broke all up into the whimsicalities of the so-called 
Queen Anne, without any regard to climate or comfort. 
What the eye demands is simple lines, proportion, har- 
mony in. mass, dignity; above all, adaptation to every- 
day use. The highest accomplishment in architecture, 
as in literature, is the development of individuality in 
simplicity. It is always picturesque and interesting. 


Here is an epitome of the opinions of certain sup- 
posed moulders of public morals on the question of 
Marriage and Divorce and the desirability of a national 
law regarding the same. The communications were 
made to the New York Herald. Speaker Carlisle: 
“The laws should be made as nearly uniform as possi- 
ble.” Senator Sherman: “ The marriage relation should 
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not be dissolved except on the clearest and ,strongest 
proof of a breach of the duty imposed.” Kate Field: 
“ Legislators had better beware how they put a premium 
on vice by forging the marital chains so tight as to make 
a separation too difficult.” Dr. Howard Crosby: 
“Easy divorce breaks up families and leads inevitably 
to a low standard of morality.” Marion Harland: 
“ Neither of the divorced parties should be permitted to 
marry again.” Frances E. Willard: “ Divorce is easier 
than marriage. There should be a national law.” 
Joseph Cook: “ Loose divorce is becoming a vast mis- 
chief. A national law is needed.” Bishop Newman: 
“The difference between Utah and some States is that 
in the former plural wives are simultaneous, while in the 
latter they are successive.”” President De Costa, of the 
White Cross Society: “We ask for a national marriage 
law, in accordance with which a woman, legally married 
in one State, would find herself legally married in every 
State.” Annie Jenness Miller: “ Make the gateway of 
escape as wide as possible.” Congressman McAdoo: 
“Make divorces odious; no national law is wanted; let 
the States manage their own business.” Mayor Hart, 
of Boston: “Let us all blush for our marriage and di- 
vorce laws.” Bishop Whipple, of Minnesota: “ Mar- 
riage is a divine institution which is desecrated by-di- 
vorce.” Sarah K. Bolton: “ Having worked in benevo- 
lent and Christian societies all my life, and seen women 
and little children made dependent on charity through 
intemperance and failure to support, I cannot think that 
infidelity should be the only cause for divorce.” Bishop 
Whitehead: “I am heartily in favor of a national law.” 
William S. Holman: “ Marriage belongs exclusively to 
the field of State legislation.” 





“ What is it that most makes man happy here below?” 
asks the London Echo. Carnot, the grandfather of the 
French President, defined the elements of happiness 
under ten heads, which may be compared with the list 
compiled by Count Tolstoi: 


CARNOT. TOLSTOIL, 
. Health. 1. Natural life in the open air, 
. An independent condition. with intimate connection 
. A taste for work. with earth, its plants and 
. The esteem of worthy people animals, 


a 


. Talent. good appetite and sleep. 
. A knowledge of business. 3. Simple affectionate family 
. Moderation. life. 
. A tendency to aid the | 4. Free and familiar intercourse 
unfortunate. with your fellow men. 
10. Companionship of an ami- | 5. Health and a natural, pain- 
able woman, less death. 
The lists are curious and suggestive. Most men can 
have all Tolstoi’s ingredients. Some of Carnot’s are 
unattainable by all but the gifted and wealthy. 


I 

2 

3 

4 

5. Love of society. Physical labor, bringing 
6 

7 

8 

9 





According to the Universalist, pessimism is scientific- 
ally defined as the gospel of despair, which teaches that 
the pains of life outweigh its pleasures; that the fate of 
man is to struggle laboriously by paths that are distres- 
sing, to ends that are unsatisfying, and that it is the un- 
happy constitution of humanity to be unconscious of its 
happiness, but keenly alive to its misery. It points to 
no land of promise, the prospect of whose milk and 
honey may inspirit the weary travellers through the 
wilderness; it sings no peans over a coming era of 
freedom, plenty, enlightenment, and peace; it bluntly 
informs humanity that its lot is evil; that its best efforts 
will never achieve aught but some trifling mitigation of 
its sufferings, and that there is hope neither in the future 
of the race nor beyond the grave. 
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CHOICE VERSE—SELECTED FROM THE MAGAZINES 





A Spring Evening—Susan Hartley Sweet—Cosmopolitan 
With raindrops in her eyelids fair, 
And binding her soft and cloudy hair, 
Just one broad band of yellow, 
The April twilight comes across 
The old home fields where willows toss, 
And grass is growing mellow. 


The still mists follow like a dream, 

And by the pebbly orchard stream, 
Like gray-robed nuns, are kneeling. 

Afar the steeples seem to float ; 

A home-bound bluebird’s airy note 
From cowsliped lanes is stealing. 


We leave the lamps unlighted yet : 

For, peering through the branches wet, 
We see strange figures flitting ; 

Low music stirs in bowers a-bloom : 

There’s magic in the empty room 
Where we two crones are sitting. 


Light pictures pass: a bridal white, 

Gay morning trysts by hedgerows bright, 
Soft strolls in moonlight’s luster ; 

For years of springs have met to talk 

Where just outside in the green walk 
Hangs one dim lilac cluster. 


The Shipman’s Tale—T. B. Aldrich—Harper's Magazine 
Listen, my masters! I speak naught but truth. 
From dawn to dawn they drifted on and on, 
Not knowing whither nor to what dark end. 
Now the North froze them, now the hot South scorched. 
Some called to God, and found great comfort so ; 
Some gnashed their teeth with curses, and some laughed 
An empty laughter, seeing they yet lived, 
So sweet was breath between their foolish lips. 
Day after day the same relentless sun, 
Night after night the same unpitying stars. 
At intervals fierce lightnings tore the clouds, 
Showing vast hollow spaces, and the sleet 
Hissed, and the torrents of the sky were loosed. 
From time to time a hand relaxed its grip, 
And some pale wretch slid down into the dark 
With stifled moan, and transient horror seized 
The rest who waited, knowing what must be. 
At every turn strange shapes reached up and clutched 
The whirling wreck, held on awhile, and then 
Slipt back into that blackness whence they came. 
Ah, hapless folk, to be so tost and torn, 
So racked by hunger, fever, fire, and wave, 
And swept at last into the nameless void— 
Frail girls, strong men, and mothers with their babes ! 


And were none saved ? 


My masters, not a soul! 


Oh, shipman, woeful, woeful is thy tale ! 
Our hearts are heavy, and our eyes are dimmed. 
What ship is this that suffered such ill-fate ? 


What ship, my masters? Know ye not ?>—The world! 


The Fairies’ Cobbler—Graham R. Tomson—Longman’s » 
I sat at work ’neath the lintel low, 
And the white-walled street was still, 
Save for the sound of my neighbor’s loom, 
“Plik-a-plek-plek,” through the twilight gloom, 
And a curlew crying shrill. 


The curlew cried, and I raised my head, 

For I felt the good folk near, 

Slim little shapes in the fading light, 

Dusk and dim, but their eyes gleamed bright, 
And they hailed me thin and clear. 


In they swept with a rustling sound, 
Like dead leaves blown together ; 
Bade me fashion their dainty shoon, 
“O the morrow’s e’en is the Feast o’ the Moon, 
And we dance on the wan white heather.” 


So I took their gay stuffs, woven well, 
As never a mortal weaves ; 

Fashioned daintily, fashioned fair, 
Little red shoon that the Pixies wear, 
Of the blood-red Autumn leaves. 


They stood at my knee, they crowded near, 

And shrilled a piping tune, 

Their great eyes glowed, and they whispered “ Quick!” 
And my work went merrily, “ ¢2c-¢ac-fic,” 

By the light of the yellow moon. - 


“ Thanks and thanks for thy labor done, 
And aye when the Summer’s o’er 
And reapers carry the last brown sheaf, 
We'll send our sign of a yellow leaf, 
A leaf blown in at the door. 


“So shall ye know that the time hath come, 
And merry at heart shall rise, 
Rise and go where we flit and fleet, 
Follow the track of our twinkling feet 
And the glow of our golden eyes.” 
They reeled away through the starlight air 
And cried “On our crystal shore, 
O Friend, you shall ’scape the Winter’s grief, 
Follow the sign of the yellow leaf, 
The leaf blown in at the door!” 


So shall I know when the time hath come, 
And merry at heart shall rise, 

Rise and go where they flit and fleet, 
The little red shoon on the twinkling feet 
And the glow of the golden eyes. 


Winter will come with snow-stilled skies, 

And the neighbors’ hearths aglow ; 

But the owls will drowse on my cold hearthstone, 
For I shall be gone where the birds are flown 
And the great moon daisies blow. 


I sit at work ’neath the lintel low, 
And the white-walled street is still ; 
The twilight deepens dim and gray, 
To-morrow it may be—not to-day— 
And I wait the Pixies’ will. 


The Red Cross Flag—jJohn T. Napier—The Moravian 
‘* When the smoke of the cannon cleared away, we saw the Red 
Cross Flag flying over the hospital.” 
The shot spread out from our serried ships, 
Like the sob of a strong man crying ; 
The sun was veiled as with sudden eclipse, 
When the shot sped out from our serried ships, 
And England’s flag was flying. 
Up from the shore the answer came, 
The cry of the wounded and dying; 
A burst of thunder, a flash of flame— 
Up from the shore the answer came, 
Where the Prophet’s flag was flying. 
So we dealt destruction the livelong day, 
In war’s wild pastime vying ; 
Through the smoke and thunder and dashing spray, 
We dealt destruction the livelong day, 
And the hostile flags were flying. 
But far through the rolling battle-smoke— 
Ah, God! ’mid the groans and the crying— 
A sudden gleam on our vision broke ; 
Afar through the rolling battle-smoke 
The Red Cross flag was flying. 
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O’er the house of mercy with plain, white walls, 
Where they carried the wounded and dying, 

Unharmed by our cannon, unfearing our balls ; 

O’er that house of mercy with plain, white walls, 
The Red Cross flag was flying. 


As the sign of the Son of man in the heaven 
For a world of warring and sighing 
We hailed it; and cheered, for the promise given 
By the sign of the Son of man in the heaven— 
The Red Cross banner flying. 


For we knew that wherever the battle was waged, 
With its wounded and dead and dying— 

Where the wrath of pagan or Christian raged— 

Like the mercy of God, where the battle was waged, 
The Red Cross flag was flying. 


cS * * * * * 


Let the angry legions meet in the fight, 
With the noise of captains crying ; 
Yet the arm of Christ, outstretched in its might, 
Where the angry legions meet in the fight, 
Keeps the Red Cross banner flying. 


And it surely will come that war will cease, 
With its madness and pain and crying, 
Lo! the blood-red Cross is the prophet of peace 
Of the blessed time when war will cease— 
And the Red Cross flag is flying. 


In the Woods—Danske Dandridge—The Independent 
What is astir where the shadows are dense ? 
Something that baffles the curious sense ; 
Something that shimmers and whispers and sighs ; 
Something that glimmers to far-reaching eyes ; 
The shape of a song, or the soul of a stream, 

Or a being awake from a beautiful dream 

Is throbbing and glancing and making prelude 
In the reverent heart of the reverend wood. 

Is it a word that I never have heard ? 

Is it a hint of a jubilant bird 

That never was hinted before ? 

Oh! what can it be that is new in the wood, 
That thrills with its meaning, but half understood— 
A rapture, and more? 

A sound is created that never the breeze 

Has carried till now through the city of trees: 
Fresh tidings from God; a new message is sent 
Through, I know not, what delicate instrument. 


And I would I had senses as fine as a sprite 
To hear and interpret the message aright ; 

But I think, Oh! I think, as I fall on my knees, 
God is walking and talking again mid the trees. 


Soliloquy of Midas—Henry C. Parkhurst—Overland 
These gay Bohemians, minstrels and free knights, 
The nameless rulers of the public thought,—- 
What melancholy clouds can hope to mar 
The splendor of their bright and sunny lives? 
The hidden springs that move this world’s affairs 
I touch with skill and garner countless gold. 
The ships upon the stately sea are mine. 
Ten thousand cars of precious commerce move 
At my command. Sometimes I madly dream 
The world was only made for men like me. 
I can within my gorgeous palace muse, 
And make a roaring whirlpool of the mart. 
Engulfing fortunes, homes, and ruined men. 
The Spanish chief who robbed the land Peru, 
Bore off no spoils to overshadow mine, 
And yet, ofttimes, dark thoughts possess my soul. 
Some careless boy now carols in the wood, 
Whose homely name the world will breathe in awe, 
When all my pageantry is vanished far. 
How vain the eminence by gold conferred !— 
To-day a king, with fawning slaves around ; 
To-morrow, dead and by the world forgot, . 
I have not lived the lofty life I crave. 
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I have within me true poetic fire,— 

The poet’s longing for immortal fame, 

The glow of thought that casts a glamour o’er 
All mundane things ; the instinct, undefined, 
That bids high bards to pour majestic lays ; 
But this is all,—I have no skill to voice 

The stately, pent-up music of my soul. 


Second Sight: A True Story—All the Year Round 


“ Nay, do not sail to-day, my lads,” he said, 
The tall old fisherman with hoary hair, 
Standing upon the beach where lay the boat 
With her flag floating on the sunny air; 
While at the rocky headlands guarding Staithes, 
The flowing tide broke with a hollow roar, 
And the three fishers, tossing nets aboard, 
Paused for a moment, listening on the shore. 


“T’ve had a vision, lads. Thou know’st my race, 

Father, and grandfather, and backward still, 
Have had the cruel gift of second sight, 

And known of coming doom against their will. 
I had the vision, just before the dawn; 

I saw, where Huntcliff towers grim and gray, 
I saw you men all struggling in the foam, 

I saw you drowning; do not sail to-day! 


“O, ay, I know the glass is firm eno’, 

And sky and sea calm as a bairn asleep ; 
And not a warning posted on the cross, 

And not a sign of danger on the deep, 
Yet, changeful as a woman in her moods 

Is our North sea, I’ve heard my father say 
But that is neither here nor there, my lads, 

I had the vision; do not sail to-day!” 


“Mebby we’d better humor him,” said one, 
Whose twelve-year boy was clinging to his hand 
But his mate turned upon him with a laugh, 
That woke a mellow echo down the strand ; 
“Humor him! with the fish as rank as naught, 
And neither food nor fire up there!” he said, 
And pointed to his cottage on the cliff, 
And shook, in merry scorn, his curly head. 


A moment yet the father lingered there, 
“See, here’s a penny, Bill, bide thou at home;” 
But the boy pushed the kindly bribe aside, 
And clamored wilfully that he “must come.” 
And so, they leapt aboard, and pushed her off; 
But, as the coble danced across the bay, 
They heard the old man, left upon the sand, 
Shout sadly to them, “ Do not sail to-day.” 


Anxious the women, who had shivering heard 
Old Peter’s warning, watched the sunny waves ; 
Telling, as slow the sad hours wearied by, 

Old tales of crews long laid in ocean graves. 
Anxious they saw the black squalls sweep across 
The great blue waters and the purple down ; 
Till midnight closed upon the deepening dread, 
And ne’er a coble beached below the town. 


Next day, upon the sands ’neath Huntcliff Head, 
Lay the dead father, with his stiffened arm 

Round the dead boy, as if in doom and death 
He still was fain to keep him safe from harm ; 

And with her helm unshipped, her timbers stove, 
The coble lay amid the boulders there, 

But the sea kept in her mysterious depths 
Young Jack with his bold eyes and curly hair. 


Men guessed her rudder struck on sunken rock, 
Just as a squall had ta’en her sail aback, 
And shook their heads, and muttered o’er the glass, 
“ He allis wer too venturesome, our Jack.” 
But the old seer listened to all unmoved, 
“When death must come, small heed to reck the way 
I had the vision sent me at the dawn, 
Before, despite the bode, they sailed that day.” 
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GENERAL GOSSIP OF AUTHORS AND WRITERS 





Mr. B. P. Shillaber, better known, perhaps, as Mrs. 
Partington, began life as a printer on the Boston Post. 
He is now nearly seventy-five years old and a cripple 
from rheumatism. He is unable to walk, except about 
his house with the assistance of a cane, and has not 
been in the city of Boston for seven or eight years, 
although he lives in the suburbs and drives out daily. 
He suffers tortures from his implacable enemy, but is 
beautifully patient under the affliction, and always re- 
ceives his friends cheerfully. He has made a little 
alliterative joke about his really pitiable condition and 
says, “ Here I sit, from year’s end to year’s end, armed 
with pen, paper, pipe, pills and patience!” 


John Earnest Mc Cann, whose verses are now being 
widely read and copied, is a good-looking New Englander, 
about twenty-nine years of age. Practically a New 
Yorker he still has a lingering affection for his Massa- 
chusetts birthplace—historical Dorchester. Mr. McCann 
began to write verses in 1878, sending his productions to 
the New York papers, where for three years they struck 
the most beautiful species of oblivion imaginable. One 
Spring morning, however, the persevering aspirant saw 
two of his compositions in the Sunday papers. For at 
least twenty-four hours he is said to have been an irre- 
sponsible being. Thenceforward his way was one of 
improvement and success. Soon he essayed the short 
story and found abundant and immediate recognition 
for his pen. He has written a farce comedy, Puts and 
Calls, and a five-act play in collaboration with Rose 
Eytinge, called Golden Chains. But it is in the music 
of his metre and the human touch of his metrical lines 
that his literary genius lies. My Neighbors, In a Café, 
Honey Love, The Gladiator, Sister Felicité, Despair, 
Desolation, Nathan Hale, Washington, Liza Rily, and 
Jenny O’Brien, are all a delight to those who intelli- 
gently read. At present, Mr. McCann is the private 
secretary of Russell Sage by day, and a valued member 
of the staff of Once a Week at night. He is industrious, 
talented, sensible, popular and a promising candidate for 
a recognized place in American Literature. 


Professor Arthur Sherburne Hardy, the author of] But 
Yet a Woman, The Wind of Destiny, and Passe Rose, 
is a trifle past middle age, and a little over middle 
height. He has a versatile order of genius which en- 
ables him to write society novels in Summer, and ex- 
haustive treatises on the higher mathematics in the Win- 
ter. Another singular feature of his mental construc- 
tion is that Professor Hardy, although versed in the 
science which enables him to write books on such ab- 
struse topics as quaternions, loathes the simpler ques- 
tions of arithmetic and vows he cannot even understand 
it. Possibly he absorbed the peculiarity from his old 
Professor at West Point, who says, “ Mr. Hardy was as 
deep a mathemetician as I ever knew, yet he would 
forget the simplest point in arithmetic and often knit 
his brows and snap his fingers irritably before the black- 
board, in a futile effort to remember the sum of seven 
times eight, which in the end, some of the boys would 
have to tell him.” Arthur Hardy’s novels were more 
widely sold than any works of fiction which appeared 
during the same season, and his book on mathematics is 
an authority. He has been chosen by the alumni of 
Dartmouth College to succeed President Bartlett. 


George Bancroft retires every night of his life at ten 
o’clock and is at his desk as early as six in the morning. 
He works regularly, systematically and very slowly, 
rarely writing more than three hundred words in a day, 
and never permitting a day to pass without writing some 
at least of that number. It is Mr. Bancroft’s belief that 
with a quiet, regular life, seven, eight or nine hours 
sleep, plenty of out-door exercise, which, in his own case 
takes the form of a daily long-distance gallop in the sad- 
dle, and a stated portion of each day given up to mental 
work, the mind can be trained to perform its functions 
within that time in obedience to will and habit. He 
believes that the work itself when done in this quiet 
manner will be more generally excellent than that 
dashed off spasmodically at irregular hours, with the 
brain heated to the creative point by the inspiration of 
the moment and the midnight gas jet. Mr. Bancroft 
has applied these principles religiously to his own life 
with great physical benefit, at least, aad although at one 
time his literary labors were greatly interfered with by 
his poor health, he now finds himself in condition to 
work with a clear brain and a steady hand. 





Marietta Holley, who wrote the famous Josiah Allen’s 
Wife papers, and many good things beside, began her 
literary work when scarcely more than a child. She has 
passed nearly all her life in the village of Adams, in 
central New York, where she was born and still has her 
home. Until within the last few years she has mixed 
very little with the world, living in absolute retirement 
with her invalid mother, whose own fine mind strongly 
influenced that of the talented daughter. She is an ex- 
tremely beautiful woman, with the classic profile of a 
Greek goddess, masses of soft brown hair, which Time 
has just touched with his silver fingers, and deep brown 
eyes, earnest, tender and changeful. Marietta Holley’s 
first work was in verse of a pastoral freshness and 
beauty. She soon attracted the attention of the best 
newspapers and magazines and her charming poems 
were copied, sometimes without credit to the American 
author, by the English periodicals. Then she suddenly 
turned her pen into the more profitable field of prose— - 
the vigorous, humorous, picturesque prose of Samantha, 
and both fame and fortune were her’s at once. 





Henri Adolphe Scherer, the recently deceased French 
critic, was born in Paris, April 8, 1815, and was educated 
at the Collége Bourbon. After spending two years in 
England he went to Strasbourg and devoted himself to 
the study of theology, and in 1843 accepted the appoint- 
ment of Professor of Exegesis at the Ecole Evangélique 
at Geneva. Here he resided for a considerable time, 
and it is probably his acceptance of the Genevese pro- 
fessorship and his long residence in Switzerland that led 
many people to suppose that he was of Swiss birth. At 
Geneva he was an intimate friend of many young men 
who afterwards became famous in literature, especially 
Alexandre Vinet, Victor Cherbuliez, and Henri Frédéric 
Amiel. In addition to his professorial duties, M. Scherer 
at this time undertook the editorship of Za Réformation 
au XIXme Sidcle. His seven volumes of Etudes have 
been largely read both in France and England, and 
though there are many pvints of distinction between him 
and Sainte-Beuve, there is the common idea, that of all 
contemporary critics, M. Scherer was the master. 
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On a little terrace, one hundred feet above the level, 
with a blue background of Connecticut hills, stands 
Edgewood, the picturesquely beautiful home of quaint, 
kindly, Ik Marvel. Donald G. Mitchell is now a vener- 
able man with the snowy locks of the patriarch and just 
the face one would expect the author of those tender, 
melancholy reveries to have. He leads a quiet and still 
studious life, is devoted to his home with its lovely lawns 
and blooming flower beds, kept under constant cultiva- 
tion by experienced gardeners, and drives forth daily in 
a queer old rig which no one else would dream of put- 
ting on the road in these days of T carts and mail 
phaetons. His wife is still a beautiful woman, full of 
Southern grace and the warm hospitality characteristic 
of her people, and Edgewood is one of the most delight- 
ful places in the world to visit. The house itself is built 
on the plan of the old New England homestead and has 
been left undisturbed by the hand of the modern archi- 
tect. Its front door is still in two separate pieces and 
the upper half is swung hospitably open all the day and 
closed only against such rude visitors as rain and wind. 
Mr. Mitchell is a graduate of Yale and still gives an oc- 
casional lecture before the younger generation of stu- 
dents at his Alma Mater. His first book was Fresh 
Gleanings, the result of his trip to Europe in 1847, and 
made him famous. He was a contributor to the old 
Knickerbocker Magazine and although at about the 
same time he took up the study of law in New York 
city, he soon gave up Blackstone and devoted himself 
entirely to literature. What he has accomplished in this 
field is known to all students and readers of English. 





Miss Fannie Aymar Mathews, of this city, is a young 
lady whose writings bear the stamp of womanly bright- 
ness and versatility, whether embodied in prose, play or 
verse. These traits are clearly manifested in her first 
novel, His Will and Her Way, which is about to enter 
its second edition. She is also the author of the first 
collection of comedies and comediettas by an American 
woman that have ever been published. These taking 
little plays, twenty-three in number, are now in press, 
to be issued under the title, To-night at Eight. Miss 
Mathews is a petite graceful woman, with a most ex- 
pressive face, lighted by deep, frank eyes of gray-blue, 
while a mobile mouth and lips enhance the attractive 
qualities of a countenance that is the faithful index of a 
rare nature. The lady’s civil suit against Frohman e¢ 
al., for damages, to the extent of $50,000, is pending. It 
is based on a charge of plagiarism and wholesale adop- 
tion of the fair defendant’s play, Washington Life, in the 
production of that successful drama, The Wife. 





Mr. Cornelius Mathews—recently deceased—was one 
of the well-known literary characters of years ago and 
an uncle of the lady above mentioned. Poet, critic, 
novelist, historian and reformer, he passed far beyond 
his three score and ten. He was the first graduate of 
the University of the City of New York and first Presi- 
dent of its Alumni Association. Fifty years ago he be- 
gan writing plays, and for a long period was editor of 
four different papers, which were all successful. He 
was the founder of the first comic paper published in 
New York, Yankee Doodle. A satirical play, entitled 
Politicians, was his first dramatic work, and was followed 
by many others. His chief drama, called Witchcraft, 
was translated into French and publisned in the Revue 
des Deux Mondes. In association with Parke Godwin, 
William Cullen Bryant and Francis L. Hawkes, he was 
the first promoter of the international copyright move- 
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ment, and he carried on an extended correspondence 
with Charles Dickens.on the subject. It was in Mr. 
Mathews, presence that Edgar Allan Poe composed The 
Raven, stopping from time to time to read the verses as 
finished. Mr. Mathews was a bachelor. 


Olive Schreiner, the author of The Story of an Afri- 
can Farm, was the ninth in a family of twelve children. 
Her father was a German Missionary, her mother the 
daughter of an English Presbyterian Minister. Where 
she obtained her singularly unorthodox views it is hard 
to determine genealogically. She was born on a lonely 
mission station in South Africa, peopled entirely by 
blacks, and found in this somewhat dismal situation the 
material for her dismal book. She is a singular woman 
and possessed of a strong determined character and an 
investigating mind which, it is said, has led her to dip 
deeply into nearly all the experiences possible to 
woman. She spent many years of her life at this mis- 
sion station and was a grown girl before she ever saw a 
town. Deep in her heart has lain the determination to 
make London her home ever since she was four years 
old, when she began saving all her pennies in the hope 
of some day having a pound—a tremendous sum, which, 
at that age, she fully believed would defray her travel- 
ling expenses from South Africa to Great Britain. Al- 
though she outgrew this fond illusion, she continued to 
save her pennies, and she has lived in London for the 
last seven years. She constantly contributes to English 
periodicals, and her work is always characterized by a 
certain mysticism and an indefinable, but quite percept- 
ible, element of gloom. Into the African Farm she is 
said to have crowded the result of her varied experience, 
and this book, which was her first, is prophesied by those 
who know her well, to be, also, her last. 





William Dean Howells is one of the neatest men in 
the world of letters. His study is as daintily orderly as 
a lady’s boudoir and his dress is immaculate, but he 
cannot induce his thick, grayish-brown hair to remain in 
the state of smoothness to which he endeavors to re- 
duce it, and rumpled over his broad forehead it gives 
him a singularly youthful appearance. He is rather un- 
American looking on the whole; dark, with heavy feat- 
ures and very deep eyes beneath drooping lids, but 
which light up wonderfully, as indeed the whole face 
does when he is conversing. And Mr. Howells con- 
verses often and well. ‘The embarrassment which char- 
acterized the successful author’s manner during the 
Author’s Readings here last Winter, is not visible when 
among his personal friends, with whom Mr. Howells is a 
favorite, and his wonderful memory, keen observation, 
and the champagne sparkle of his purely American wit 
make him a most interesting man to meet socially. He 
has many invitations and accepts few—living very 
quietly and working faithfully. He spends about six 
hours daily at his desk and his custom is to write from 
nine o’clock in the morning until three without a thought 
for the grosser consideration of the mid-day meal. 





Julian Ralph, the industrious journalist and corre- 
spondent, is a New Yorker. Unlike most of his profes- 
sion, he was born and brought up in a great city, instead 
of receiving the traditional training and preparation of a 
provincial town. Although he is but thirty-five years of 
age, he says it would be hard work for him to re- 
member when he was not talking to the public through 
the columns of a newspaper. He stands to-day in the 
front rank of active newspaper workers, and is said to 
make more money than any one else in the profession, 
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sometimes going as high as $200.00 per week on a sin- 
gle newspaper. He has always been particularly identi- 
fied with the Sun, but at one time was syndicated to the 
public through 225 of the principal newspapers of the 
country. Ralph tells a good story of his reportorial ex- 
perience. Some years ago he was sent to interview a 
prominent German. He introduced himself in the usual 
bland manner, “I am a reporter of the Sun.” “Vell,” 
said the kind-hearted Teuton, “ you can’t help dot.” 


Rose Terry Cooke was born on a farm in Connecti- 
cut, and graduated from the Hartford Seminary for girls, 
when she was only sixteen. Her home education, con- 
ducted by her mother, began at an extremely early age, 
and the future authoress was taught to read at three and 
made to study definitions from Walker’s Dictionary 
before she was seven. Mrs. Cooke’s naturally fine mind 
not only survived this cramming, but profited by it. 
She began to keep a diary when she was ten years old, 
which is preserved in one of her desk drawers to-day, 
and is a marvel of composition, bristling fiercely with 
long words borrowed from Walker. Obliged to earn her 
own living after she left school, she became a teacher in 
a Connecticut school, and afterward a governess in a 
private family. Then she began to write verse, which 
soon found its way into the Atlantic Monthly, Putnams’ 
Magazine, and Harper’s, and was followed by sev- 
eral short stories, usually founded on the features of life 
in New England towns, of which Mrs. Cooke wrote con 
amore and with fidelity to the peculiarities of her sub- 
ject. She is the wife of Rollin H. Cooke, and has a 
charming home at Pittsfield, Mass. 





The great Russian novelist, Tolstoi, writes in a study 
as bare, bleak, cold and unadorned as are the steppes of 
his native clime. There is neither carpet on the floor, 
nor draperies at the window, nor flowers, nor paintings, 
nor bric-a-brac! There is scarcely even any furniture— 
an old lounge, pushed against one wall, an immense 
table in a hopeless litter of papers, periodicals, manu- 
script and books of reference, near it a chair and in an 
opposite corner a second table, also covered with pam- 
phlets, but these assorted and arranged in piles. The 
room is divided into two compartments by an unpainted 
wooden partition which runs half way up to the ceiling 
and from which depend two wooden rakes—used by 
Tolstoi in his garden, and in the corner stands a wooden 
spade—above it hanging from some wooden pegs, Tol- 
stoi’s great, caped overcoat. Evidently the famous 
writer plunges so deeply into the subject of his writings 
as to be oblivious of his surroundings. 





Thomas Dunn English was born, seventy years ago, in 
the city of Brotherly Love, and traces his ancestry 
directly back to William Penn’s Quaker friends. He 
was graduated as a physician from the University of 
Pennsylvania, but after practicing about four years, he 
abandoned his profession, and turned his attention to 
the law. He sent frequent contributions to various 
newspapers, among his earliest, the verses of Ben Bolt, 
which, set to music, became one of the most popular 
songs of its day. But Dr. English does not pride him- 
self on this early triumph, and prefers to be associated 
in the mind of the reading public with his later work of 
a more poetical and less sentimental nature. He lived 
for many years in New York city, and was the editor of 
a daily paper. Several years later he again took up the 
medical profession, but is now actively engaged in jour- 
nalism. He contributed a series of historical American 
Ballads to Harper’s Magazine, published a volume of 
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poems, which was not a success, and has written several 
dramas which have been produced. John Donkey, a 
humorous weekly which Dr. English established in 1848, 
was the herald of the cartoon weeklies of America. 


Captain Charles King, U.S.A., the author of The 
Colonel’s Daughter, Marion’s Faith, and several success- 
ful short stories, is now publishing through McClure’s 
Syndicate, a series of stirring articles including his per- 
sonal reminiscences of the Indian War—in which he 
served under General Custer—and Some Wild Rides in 
the West. Captain King is tall and the typical soldier 
in appearance. He carries himself splendidly, and has 
a pair of broad shoulders that have borne a musket 
bravely through many a dangerous encounter. He is 
rather blonde, with a keen bright face, and wears glasses. 








Mrs. Woods, who wrote that sombre story, A Village 
Tragedy, is the daughter of Dr. Bradley, Dean of West- 
minster, and the wife of the President of Trinity, Ox- 
ford. She is a very small and thoroughly aristocratic- 
looking woman, and has exquisitely artistic taste in 
dress—and in most other matters. She has several in- 
teresting children, who are always quaintly and charm- 
ingly attired to look as if they had stepped from the 
walls of some old English picture gallery, and in the re- 
cent decoration of some new rooms at the college, Mrs. 
Woods’ artistic ideas were borrowed for the occasion, 
and with an admirable result. The President’s Lodge 
has a fascinating interior, presided over by the Presi- 
dent’s little wife, and is frequented by all the clever 
literary set of Oxford and its surroundings, as well as 
many literary stars who shine in the London firmament. 
Rhoda Broughton, the popular novelist, whose home is 
also at Oxford, is Mrs. Woods’ most intimate friend. 





Mr. Augustine Birrell, the lecturer, the critic, and the 
author of Obiter Dicta, is a handsome man with brill- 
iant dark eyes, and fine features of the cleanly cut 
cameo type. He recently married the widow of Lionel 
Tennyson, son of the Laureate. Mr. Birrell belongs to 
the Home Rule party. He is a fine conversationalist— 
witty, satirical, immensely cultivated, and irresistible in 
argument. With all this in his favor, it is not surpris- 
ing that he should be much sought after socially, and he 
has invitations to dinner for seven nights in the week. 
He is the son of a Non-conformist minister of Liver- 
pool—a distinguished man anda scholar. The son is 
decidedly Non-conformist in regard to many subjects, 
and has earned the reputation of a cynic, but one whose 
cynicism has lost him neither friends nor admirers. 


Mr. Edward S. Van Zile, the author of Wanted—A 
Sensation, and a serial now running in a New York 
paper, is an editor on the New York World, and a writer 
of bright, humorous paragraphs, which are often so 
clever that they ought to go over his signature, instead 
of being given anonymously to the readers of a big 
newspaper. His serial is entitled The Last of the Van 
Slacks, and is a decided improvement on his earlier 
story. It is to be brought out in book form by the 
Cassells. Mr. Van Zile is rather small, alert, dark, and 
clever looking, and has a pair of large, womanish, brown 
eyes behind eye-glasses. He is a favorite on the paper, 
and especially in the office, and is said to be one of the 
most industrious men in the big World beehive. 








Mr. Grant Allen, who writes such gory books, has the 
disposition of a saint and the temperament of an artist. 
He has spent the past Winter in Italy in an effort to im- 
prove his health, which, never of the best, has of late 
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years failed him utterly. He has simply revelled in this 
holiday among the art treasures of the world, and has 
made several additions to his already valuable collection 
of paintings and rare bric-4-brac. Mr. Allen is devoted 
to botany and talks flowers in the language of the poet 
rather than that of the scientist. His wife shares this 
taste and many other interests of her husband, and their 
marriage is said to be emphatically, not a failure. 





Mrs. Charles Doremus is one of the society women of 
Gotham who have developed decided literary ability. 
She is a blonde and the wife of a son of Professor Dore- 
mus of the College of the City of New York. She wrote, 
about a year ago, a clever little play to which she gave 
the name of A Circus Rider, and on which Miss Rosina 
Vokes set the seal of an immense success during her 
last season at Daly’s Theatre. Mrs. Doremus, with the 
assistance of Miss Marbury, another bright New York 
girl, wrote the little play called A Wild Idea, which was 
produced at the Lyceum Theatre, in April, with an 
amateur cast. The Lyceum Theatre management has 
accepted another play from an amateur—also a woman, 
although the feminine identity is veiled behind the mas- 
culine nom de plume of Frederick Hale. This lady is 
the wife of a prominent journalist, and a friend of Mrs. 
James G. Blaine, Jr. and it is said, wrote this play ex- 
pressly for the début of the young society actress. It is 
also reported that Rosina Vokes will produce A Wild 
Idea at Daly’s, during her coming season. 





William S. Walsh, the able ex-editor of Lippincott’s 
Magazine, who has made himself so widely known by 
his editorial audacity and knowledge of what people 
really want to read, was born in Paris during his father’s 
counsulship there, spent his childhood in Italy, and re- 
ceived his education in America. He studied for the 
Bar, but four years ago accepted the editorship of the 
Philadelphia magazine. In addition to his regular work 
he wrote a delightful essay on Faust, which the Lippin- 
cott firm brought out with great beauty of text and 
illustration. He also wrote a series of essays for the 
Atlantic which have been collected in book form. He is 
the founder and the publisher of American Notes and 
Queries, the literary sponsor of Barbara Pomfret, the 
Columbus of the Quick or the Dead. Mr. Walsh is 
now attached to that Journalistic voleano—The New 
York Herald. If he sticks, he will undoubtedly color the 
Sunday edition with his brilliance and originality. 





Miss Alice French, the author of many dramatic and 
vigorous short stories which have appeared in the Atlan- 
tic, Harper’s and Lippincott’s, over the signature of 
Octave Thanet, comes of old New England stock on both 
sides, but has had an extensive Southern and Western 
experience, which lends color to her very excellent liter- 
ary work. For a long time she wrote article after arti- 
cle without finding a publisher, but the old New England 
blood told, and Miss French was not to be discouraged 
by the first failures. Finally one of her sketches pleased 
the editor of Lippincott’s. The article was published in 
the magazine and Octave Thanet never had any diffi- 
culty after that in finding a market for her literary wares. 
She wrote her first short story for the Century at the 
suggestion of its editor, but the story of The Bishop’s 
Vagabond, which appeared in the Atlantic, first attracted 
attention to her as a writer of merit. Miss French 
draws all her characters and nearly every incident of her 
stories from real life.- She spends her winters in the 
South and makes the most of that productive field, but 
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The Mortgage on Jeffy, which is one of the best and 
strongest of short magazine stories, was suggested to her 
by a newspaper paragraph relating to a woman who had 
mortgaged her child. Miss French writes in the morn- 
ings and gives up her afternoons to athletic games—she 
is a famous oar, a crack tennis hand, and one of the best 
horsewomen in the country; but when she is really in. 
working fever she thinks nothing of spending eight or 
ten hours a day at her desk, and once wrote for twenty- 
four hours steadily, pausing only for a little refreshment. 
She carries a note-book wherever she goes—rapidly 
sketches a type or jots down the turn of a quaint phrase. 





Alphonse Daudet resembles Lord Tennyson. He is 
about forty-eight years of age and handsome. His 
eyes are dark, brilliant, poetic, tender, his features 
beautifully regular, and his hair of the true Titian color- 
ing, in harmonious contrast to his olive skin and dark, 
carefully trimmed beard. His wife was Mlle. Julie 
Allard, a clever, fascinating woman, who overcame Dau- 
det’s singular and pronounced aversion to matrimony. 
Madame Daudet writes some clever prose and much 
excellent verse, and revises all her husband’s MSS., 
making frequent suggestions, which are rarely ignored by 
the brilliant French author. ‘They have two sons and a 
little daughter. The eldest boy is studying medicine, 
and is the pride of his father’s heart. Daudet has always 
personally superintended this boy’s studies, and awaits 
the success of this embryo physician with unfailing con- 
fidence in his ability. The daughter is not yet three, and 
the other son a lad of twelve. Daudet regards Numa 
Roumestan as his best work. It is a powerful romance, 
full of Southern warmth and color, and was not only a 
great success as a book, but, dramatized, became a most 
popular play. Although best known through his novels, 
Daudet is also a poet, and the poetic vein which runs 
through his prose work found an earlier expression in 
verse. He is the author of La Dérniére Idole, L’CEillet 
Blanc, La Double Conversion, and many other poems 
which are gems of song, and which first won him recog- 
nition in the hypercritical literary world of Paris. 





Miss Marie A. Brown, who is devoting her life to the 
cause of proving that an Icelander, and not Christo- 
pher Columbus, was the discover of America, is a woman 
of great literary attainment and a comprehensive knowl- 
edge of the literature and history of Scandinavia, about 
which centres the interest of many of her books. She 
was born in Washington, D. C., and lives at present in 
Chicago. She works con amore in this new cause and 
brings documents, maps, and scientific facts to bear 
upon her assertion that Leif Erikson, an Icelander, 
crossed the ocean and established settlements in New 
England fully five hundred years before Christopher 
Columbus announced his discovery of a New World. 
Miss Brown has brought this matter before the Congress 
of the United States—and accomplished this proceeding 
entirely through her own unaided efforts. She has 
written a book on the subject, entitled The Icelandic 
Discoveries of America; or Honor to whom Honor is 
Due. She has lectured in many of the cities of the 
United States as well as in London, and presided over 
a Norse Exhibit of her own devising, at the American 
Exhibition in London. In this latter undertaking she 
was largely aided by valuable maps, which were freely 
placed at her disposal by the Royal Geographical So- 
ciety. Miss Brown claims to have the sympathy of all 
the learned societies of Europe and America, who admit 
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the historical fact of the discovery of America. by Erik- 
son in 985, and she asserts that Columbus was an Italian 
adventurer and a bigot, who stole his knowledge of the 
Western Continent during his visit to Iceland in 1477. 
The Norse Exhibit at the American Exhibition in Lon- 
don, was a unique and interesting affair, and owed its 
_place there to Miss Brown’s powerful claim for the rights 
of the Icelander as the first American. In it was repre- 
sented the old Viking ship in which Leif Erikson sailed 
from the old world to the new he was destined to find— 
and a Viking hall, supposed to resemble the early Ice- 
landic buildings on American shores. Whether Miss 
Brown’s theories rest on historical fact or picturesque 
legends, she, herself, is thoroughly in earnest, and de- 
serves consideration as a talented woman who works in 
what she believes to be a cause of deep National impor- 
tance and truth, and not wholly for self-glorification. 
She has started a weekly paper in Chicago, to which she 
has given the name of her Icelandic hero, Leif Erikson. 





Mrs. Celia Parker Woolley is entitled to the unortho- 
dox views which colored her latest story, Love and The- 
ology, by the rights of inheritance. Her father was a 
pronounced Liberal on all religious subjects, and her 
mother, although for many years a member of the Church 
of England, formally renounced the belief in which she 
was educated and accepted the views of her husband. 
Mrs. Woolley was educated at the Seminary in the town 
of Coldwater, Michigan, where her childhood was passed. 
Since her marriage to Dr. Woolley she has lived in 
Chicago, and for about ten years was the regular Chi- 
cago correspondent of the Christian Register of New 
York. She has also contributed a number of readable 
articles to various Unitarian papers of the East and 
West both. Her first story appeared in 1884, in Lip- 
pincott’s Magazine, which has since published several 
others from her pen. The novel, Love and Theology, 
was written in 1887, and is one of three strong novels 
dealing with theology which have been evolved from the 
brains of women writers in the past two years. 


William Black went into journalism in London when 
he was twenty-three, and wrote his first novel at twenty- 
six. He was born in Scotland and educated at a pri- 
vate school at Glasgow, where he became fired with an 
enthusiastic, but effervescent, desire to be an artist. He 
really had talent in this direction, but has scarcely found 
room for it in his busy literary life. He is very dark, 
with most striking eyes, whose brilliancy is enhanced by 
glasses, which he wears constantly, very black hair, a 
strong, handsome mouth, half concealed by a heavy, 
dark moustache, and a firm chin. He is only a little 
over middle height, with a muscular, well-knit figure and 
looks like a gentleman farmer. Mr. Black writes his 
novels in winter, and plans them in the summer, and 
this planning includes even the construction of phrases 
and details of characters which ferment in his brain all 
during the apparently idle months from April to Sep- 
tember. When he begins to write, he bolts the doors of 
his study against the world for twelve hours at a time, 
and stillness must reign in the Black household until its 
master has exhausted the attack. He no longer contrib- 
utes to the press, and the steady sale of his popular 
books yields him an income of ten thousand a year. 





Mr. Bronson Howard is an American by birth, and a 
Cosmopolitan by education. He has married an Eng- 
lish wife, he has one home in London, another in New 
York, and friends all over the civilized globe. Although 
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only about forty-six or eight, Mr. Howard is very gray, 
and shows signs of incipient baldness; his eyes are very 
brilliant, even behind the glasses which he always wears, 
and his face is quiet and noticeably firm. He is not 
unusually tall, but gives an impression of size, being of 
unusually strong build. This successful playwright has 
certain professional peculiarities which managers are 
bound to respect. One of them is a dislike of being 
hurried in the preparation of a play, and with this char- 
acteristic in mind Mr. Howard rarely promises a play 
for a certain time. Having once agreed to write it, he 
takes his own time in the matter and sometimes a period 
of five years elapses between the promise and the perfec- 
tion thereof. When it comes, it is usually of sufficient 
value to have been worth waiting for, and the managers 
do not complain. First of all a playwright, Mr. Bronson 
Howard is next a traveller, and he and his congenial 
wife have so perfected the art of wandering, that they 
declare their only preparation necessary for a journey at 
an hour’s notice to any part of the world, is the purchase 
of tickets. But the Bohemian instinct does not interfere 
with the system and method which the dramatic author 
brings to bear on his work, and Mr. Howard goes at his 
subject conscientiously, and studies from all points of 
view, reads it up and talks it over with people from 
whom he can learn something relating to it. In this 
way he gained the amount of Wall street information 
which made The Henrietta a successful play. 





Rhoda Broughton lives at Oxford in a funny little old 
house, in a quaint old street, with a walled garden which 
seems to belong to another age, behind her domicile, 
and an unlimited number of pugs who therein roam at 
will. When they roam beyond the walls, Miss Brough- 
ton roams with them, and the authoress and her canine 
body-guard are familiar to every resident of the College 
town. One of the pugs has been immortalized as Mr. 
Brown in the novel, Joan. Miss Broughton says she 
was inspired to novel writing by reading Miss Thack- 
eray’s Story of Elizabeth, and learning that it was written 
by a woman as young as herself. She was then just 
twenty two, and immediately plunged into her first plot. 
She finished the story at white heat, and read it to a 
friend, who pronounced it the worst she had ever heard. 
Miss Broughton refrained from publication, but refused 
to be discouraged, and in the same year, wrote Not 
Wisely, But Too Well, which was accepted and pub- 
lished by her uncle, Joseph Sheridan Le Fanu, editor of 
the Dublin University Magazine, and a novelist. Miss 
Broughton spends the greater part of her days in the old 
garden, which is sweet with old-fashioned roses and, like 
most authors, gives up her mornings to her writing. 


Edmund Yates is better known as the editor of the 
London World than as a novelist, but he has written 
two very clever books—Broken to Harness, and Land 
At Last. He has also been a lecturer, and made enough 
money on the rostrum in America to lay the foundation 
of his fortunes with the World, which now brings in a 
yearly income of over six thousand pounds. Mr. Yates 
cherishes the kindliest feelings for America, and extends 
the most cordial hospitality to Americans in London. 
He is a stout, fresh colored, genial, kindly man, and im- 
mensely popular socially and professionally. He lives 
at Brighton, and is a devoted horseman. It is his cus- 
tom to ride in the morning when it is fresh and young 
and before its routine begins for the busy London editor. 
He is often found again in the saddle at evening when 
the fashionable cavalcade trots along the King’s Road. 
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RANDOM READING—CURRENT THOUGHT AND OPINION 





Buddhism vs. Christianity—L. C. Holloway—Syndicate 

In one of Max Miiller’s addresses on the Religions 
of the East, he speaks of the time when a professing 
Christian could not study any other religion than his 
own without incurring rebuke, and when it was an arti- 
cle of faith that to be an orthodox believer one must 
likewise believe all other religions to be false, and not 
only false but wicked and to be shunned as the work of 
the evil one. The people of the west have misunder- 
stood Buddhism more than any other religion because, 
perhaps, of the extreme dissimilarity of its teachings to 
all other faiths regarding the hereafter. It has been for 
over two thousand years the largest religious sect in the 
world, and Christianity has had no other such barrier in 
its missionary field. Buddhism and Christianity have 
many common features, and the spirit of the founders 
is one and the same. The generally accepted theories 
regarding the older religion are mainly erroneous, due 
generally to the attitude of indifference to the majority 
of people. To those who are drawn to inquire into the 
different religions of the world Buddhism is a most fas- 
cinating study, and that which gives it an added charm 
are the points of similarity between its teachings and 
those of Christ’s. Buddha came before Christ 500 years 
and he was born farther east in India, and commenced 
his work in his 29th year. It is the belief of the Bud- 
dhist sect that he was one of many Buddhas, and that 
yet another is to come upon the earth at the appointed 
time. He entered upon his work after a long and severe 
preparation, endured away from all human companion- 
ship. Asa matter of fact, his mission was exactly the 
same as Christ’s, which was to call men back to a spirit- 
ual state from the condition of materiality into which 
they were sinking. In Hindustan, Buddha’s native land, 
the people were Brahmans, and that religion—the oldest 
but one known to the East—had been corrupted and 
was totally materialized by the priesthood, controlled by 
the powerful caste system. Buddha commenced his 
work by declaring that the great object of man is to de- 
stroy the misery inseparable from ordinary existence; 
and his system was grounded on ideas which had pre- 
vailed in India for thousands of years before him. The 
corner stone of his doctrine—like that of all the Archaic 
religions—is Reincarnation, and he accounted for re- 
births on the principle of Karma, just as did the Brah- 
mans, and all the Indian philosophers of other schools 
before and after him. Buddha’s creed was a simple one 
—as simple in its origin as was Christ’s, and as much 
overlaid now with additions. He denounced the Brah- 
manical priesthood, and opposed their ceremonies and 
bloody sacrifices; he announced his mission to be the 
restoration of the spiritual truths of the Vedas, and he 
began his teachings with the declaration, “Thou shalt 
love thy neighbor as thyself!” Moral obligations, ab- 
stinence from meat-eating, and the spilling of blood 
were inculcated, and spiritual development was the 
watchword. There is not a shade of difference between 
the teachings of Jesus and Buddha in these respects. 
Buddha taught that the kingdom of Heaven is within; 
that if a man possess all the virtues and yet lack charity, 
he is wanting in the essential thing. The points of dif- 
ference are not to be found in the respective moral 
codes of the two religions; nor yet in any great unlike- 
ness in the characters of the two teachers.- They will 


be found to consist solely in the doctrine—so obnoxious 
to the Christian—of the transmigration of souls and the 
destiny of the spirit and of Karma. Before going fur- 
ther into the consideration of these differences, let us 
note some of the marked similarities. Both Buddha 
and Christ were immaculate conceptions, and similarly 
their births were foretold by astrologers and wise men. 
Of both were recorded the same early traditions. 
Jesus prepared for his work by fasting and prayer. 
Buddha spent the six years preceding his enlightenment 
in the wilderness, an ascetic mendicant, and when he 
came forth it was as a wanderer, whose only home was 
that of the birds of the air and the beasts of the field. 
He commenced his work with twelve disciples, as did 
Jesus, and both proclaimed their desire to spiritualize 
men until the earth should become a kingdom of right- 
eousness. Both called together their disciples with 
precisely the same words, “Follow me.” Each deliv- 
ered sermons on the mount in which were condensed the 
main features of their religions. Both were called The 
Great Physician, both healed the sick by laying on of 
hands. Miracles, like those of giving sight to the blind, 
restoring the deaf and the lame are told of each, and the 
circumstances attending the performing of their miracles 
are strikingly similar. Both multiplied food, washed 
the feet of disciples and taught in parables. Concerning 
almost every public act of Buddha’s there is recorded a 
corresponding act of Jesus, and the circumstances con- 
nected with the history of his disciples are much alike. 
Purna, a disciple of Buddha’s, walked the water and 
calmed a storm. Peter did the same. The penitent 
thief figures in Buddhism, as does also the prodigal son, 
and the woman at the well with whom Buddha held 
conversation. He preached to the spirits in prison, and 
sat at the last supper with his disciples, knowing that it 
was his final visit with them. Buddha was transfigured 
on Mount Meru; and he died and rose again and was 
seen by some of his followers. After his death his gar- 
ments were cut into strips and were the prized posses- 
sions of his disciples. It is as interesting to note the 
likeness between the personal characteristics of the two 
reformers as their missions. Americans are more or less 
familiar with Edwin Arnold’s Light of Asia, in which is 
depicted the leading events of Gautama Buddha’s career 
and the great renunciation which he made for others. 
Buddha, unlike Christ, was born a prince and heir to an 
earthly throne which he abandoned, together with wife, 
child, parent, subjects—all—to fathom the great mystery 
of life, and to obtain wisdom. In the cases of both 
Buddha and Christ, the people were displeased with 
their teachings, because they wanted some more tangi- 
ble evidences of their Messiahship than was externally 
manifested. Their teaching lacked the element of 
materialism which the masses represented. Buddhism, 
after Buddha’s death, losing somewhat of its spirituality 
grafted on to its simplicity some of the external features - 
of Brahmanism, but it retains in all its pristine purity the 
foundation on which it is reared—charity. Buddha’s 
charity meant more than the world understands. Christ, 
in later days, put the same estimate upon this attribute. 
He said, after hearing the rich man enumerate his good 
deeds, “ Yet lackest thou one thing; sell all that thou 
hast, and distribute unto the poor, and thou shalt have 
treasure in heaven.” Max Miiller says of this trait: 
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“Charity with the Buddhist is not confined to giving 
alms; it is its very life and soul. It is one of the 
six highest perfections.” Both reformers started out in 
their careers with a simple system which should meet 
the common needs of humanity and deal with the ordi- 
nary daily life. They almost paralleled existences, Bud- 
dha’s life extending over many more years than Christ’s. 
Some of Buddha’s teachings were as follows: “If a man 
sow he shall reap, and the harvest shall be in accordance 
with the sowing.” He, however, taught that the sowing 
was done in more lives than this one, and the reaping 
in another or others; and the identity between him who 
sows in other lives, and him who reaps in this, is main- 
tained by that which remains of a man after the death of 
the personality, and he explained that what remains 
after the constituent parts of the sentient being are dis- 
solved, are the results of the speech, action and thought, 
literally the doing of the man which never dies. Bud- 
dha taught that both life and death are sorrow; that 
longings for personal happiness are delusive and are due 
to ignorance. “Everything is passing away,” he said, 
“and nothing is eternal.’ All that man feels, bodily 


or mentally, shall pass away and there will only remain’ 


the accumulated “esult of all individual action, words, 
and thoughts. He tried to bridge the sorrows of life 
for men by teaching them to be pure and kind and 
earnest and resolute in duty. The Eightfold path which 
all Buddhists try to realize is to them what the New 
Testament is to the Christian. It consists of right 
views; right aims; right words; right behavior; right 
mode of livelihood; right exertion; right mindfulness; 
right meditation and tranquillity. Nirvana is reached 
when a man is perfect in all these things. Nirvana, so 
often misunderstood to mean a locality like that of 
Heaven, is to a Buddhist, a condition; a sinless, calm 
state of mind. Personality ceases in Nirvana and only 
individuality remains to become a part of the universal 
spirit. The doctrine of reincarnation is diametrically 
opposed to the Christian idea, though Christ was ques- 
tioned regarding it, in the case of the blind man, and 
was asked if he himself was not an incarnation of Elias 
the prophet. Buddhism differs from Christianity in that 
the former does not teach the existence of a personal 
God, because the reincarnation theory precludes the 
necessity for one. The teaching of Buddha is that the 
relative positions of all beings are perfectly just, being 
self-caused by the good and evil destiny created by con- 
duct in a person’s life. It holds, also, that the difference 
in the conditions of men on earth are due to the fact 
that all have been born again and again, and that the 
personal poverty and wretchedness now are directly due 
to some causes created in past existences. If a man 
seems prosperous beyond his deserts here, it is because 
in some previous life he lived well and won merit. It 
is a fact admitted by all human beings, irrespective of 
race or religious prejudice, that happiness and misery in 
this world are apportioned with utter disregard of the 
moral qualities of men, according to the current notions 
of good and bad. Karma is the doctrine of cause and 
effect, and may be briefly explained in these words: 
“*Each man’s life 

The outcome of his former life is; 

The by-gone wrongs bring forth sorrow and woes, 

The by-gone right breeds bliss.” 

The way to escape Karma is to sacrifice self to duty 
and seek no earthly reward for acts performed. In the 
Karmic law the Buddhists find a satisfactory solution 
for the puzzling questions which so often harass us. 
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The strange and dreadful conditions of people, the vio- 
lent contrasts in life are accounted for in no other way, 
and a clear understanding of this law will make what are 
termed the mysteries of life plain to mankind. The 
Christian prays for his enemies; seeks the good of those 
who revile him and is interceding at the throne of grace 
in his constant prayers for all-human beings. The Bud- 
dhist meditates instead of praying, and there are five dif- 
ferent kinds of meditation for him to practice. Love is 
the subject of the first, and he thinks steadily on the 
welfare of all humanity and longs for its happiness. 
Knowing how well it would be for himself were he free 
from all sorrow, anger and evil desire, he yearns for the 
well-being of all—foe and friend alike. In earnestness 
he considers the good actions of his kind, and endeavors 
to realize—if he has a foe—that in some former birth he. 
may have done that which makes a man his enemy now, 
and therefore he strives to be faithful to his highest vow, 
which is to seek the good of every fellow being before 
his own. Another meditation is on pity, and the self- 
discipline of the Buddhist in this direction is very severe. 
He thinks of beings in distress, realizes as well as he 
may their unhappy state, and thus awakens in his own 
nature pity and sorrow for all humanity. The medita- 
tion of joy is converse of the last. The joy and pros- 
perity of others is to be dwelt upon until it can be fully 
shared. The fourth meditation is impurity, and the fifth 
is serenity. To realize the impurities of the body, its 
liability to disease and corruption, is not so difficult as 
some other meditations. A Buddhist thinks less of his 
personality than most men, and therefore has less to 
conquer in this direction. He has a long and fierce 
battle with himself in trying to attain to serenity, but 
persistent meditation enables him to view with indiffer- 
ence all things that the worldly-wise hold good or bad, 
all is liable to change, therefore all is of little importance. 
The directions given for meditation are many, and only 
those who have tried to follow them know the difference 
between the aimless dreamy attitude of mind, which 
people generally consider to be meditation, and the 
fierce and prolonged mental struggle required by a 
teacher of his pupil. The salvation of every soul de- 
pends entirely on a modification and growth in one’s 
own inner nature, to be brought about by his own self- 
control and diligence. There is no magic in any out- 
ward act, all results are reached from within. There 
are 500,000,000 of Buddhists in the world, only a very 
They have 
no hierarchy and the priests are all mendicants. The 
Buddhists have no creed and are bound by no other tie 
than a desire to follow Buddha’s teachings. Buddha’s 
followers preserved his doctrines orally for three centu- 
ries, and after that time they were committed to writing. 
King Asoka had them engraved on tablets and stones 
throughout India several hundred years before Christ, 
and, not content with spreading the precepts of Bud- 
dhism in his own country, this good king established in 
other lands hospitals for man and for animals. The 
Buddhists are as considerate of dumb brutes as they are 
of their fellow beings, because the law of charity en- 
forced it. King Asoka planted medicinal plants and 
fruit-trees and dug wells and set out shade-trees along 
the highway for man’s benefit. When Jesus was born 
in Bethlehem, in Judea, Buddha had been dead three 
hundred and eighty years, and his religious teachings 
were widely known throughout the eastern world. The 
normal, spiritual evolution taught by Buddha was part 
of Christ’s teaching, and like Buddha, he veiled all 
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esoteric truths in language difficult to understand with- 
out a key to its hidden meaning. Buddhism and Chris- 
tianity and all other religions are one and the same eso- 
terically, and in this highest sense a good Buddhist is a 
good Christian, and vice versd, there is no religion higher 
than truth, and the essential truth taught by both these 
reformers is that man is a spirit and immortal, and des- 
tined for a condition impossible to be imagined save by 
a very few, in his present condition. Christ is under- 
stood to have taught that after this earth-life man is 
emancipated and goes to a world of spirit, permanently. 
Buddha declared that the race must pass through many 
incarnations in slow ascent up the evolutionary spiral. 

The Destruction of Ideals—C. W. Bacon—Boston Globe 

It is one of the unpleasant facts of life that, as men 
acquire experience, knowledge, and breadth of mind, the 
ideals upon which they have founded their theories of 
existence are either destroyed or modified into duller 
and more commonplace realities. The lives of the 
heroes of history determine the path which youthful 
ambition tries to follow; the stories of the wicked of 
ancient days tell what is dangerous and must be avoided 
on the road to success, but in time the student learns 
that his historical heroes were neither so good nor so 
great as they have been painted, and that the sinners or 
the unsuccessful—the terms are often synonymous— 
were after all not such bad people. The schoolboy 
raises Cesar and Cicero to pinnacles of youthful idola- 
try and condemns Catiline to depths of infamy. A lit- 
tle later on he learns that both of his heroes were sus- 
pected of having engaged with that ill-fated conspirator 
in designs which after all would not have been fatal to 
the Roman republic, and might have saved it from many 
troubles. The successful ones simply could not get 
along with the object of the Roman orator’s denunci- 
ations and so they destroyed him. This theory is not 
without some ground for belief. The English revolution 
of 1688 is another case in point. Men have believed 
that James the Second was one of the worst men of all 
ages and that William of Orange was one of the best, 
that William Penn was a saint to be reverenced, and 
Claverhouse, the celebrated Viscount Dundee, a cruel 
and lawless persecutor. It is almost shocking to the 
moral consciousness when more careful study reveals 
James as the author of schemes of electoral reform and 
religious toleration which modern England has adopted, 
and William as a cold-hearted schemer, who took ad- 
vantage of his father-in-law’s foolish endeavors to force 
the acceptance of ideas which his kingdom was not 
ready to permit. Macaulay has succeeded in blackening 
the fame of William Penn and other historians have 
done for Claverhouse the kindly office of showing that 
his warfare upon the Scotch covenanters was carried 
on legally and without variance from his duty as a 
soldier and a magistrate. It would be easy to show 
many examples of our own countrymen, living and dead, 
who have received praise which they did not merit, or 
have been held up to undeserved hatred, contempt and 
ridicule. But it is unnecessary to cite their names. 
History, which in the end does even justice to all whose 
names find places on its pages, either will rectify, or has 
already rectified, these blunders. Its loves and its 
aversions are temporary. The truth is the sole object 
of its study and research. It does not harm anyone to 
find out that he has been mistaken in an ideal, however 
disagreeable the discovery may be. No man was ever 
yet the worse for learning that pious John Bunyan was 
‘innocent and religious from his boyhood till death in- 
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stead of being a guilty creature, miraculously preserved, 
according to his half insane self-accusations. On the 
contrary, it is a good thing to realize that man is a 
pretty decent sort of a being after all, and that, after 
making reasonable deductions from the totals, the good 
are less overpoweringly virtuous and the wicked not 
utterly lost as has been commonly supposed. 
The Religious Problem—Rev. R. H. Newton—N. Y. Times 
The Rev. R. Heber Newton chose in All Souls’ Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church, as the subject of one of his 
Lenten discourse, The Evangelization of New York. A 
very large congregation followed his words with the 
deepest interest. The sermon was suggested by the re- 
cent conference in Chickering Hall to consider the relig- 
ious problem of this city. Mr. Newton said in part: 
“The problem of religion in our city is largely the prob- 
lem of religion in all cities. General factors are at 
work in our age which seem to operate against religion. 
There is a relative decline in religion which by no 
means represents an actual loss. There was a time 
when religion furnished pretty much the whole of the 
mental food of the mass of men. Now public affairs, 
business, science, literature, etc., all the complex activ- 
ities of social life, divide the attention and the interest. 
This is well. It is growth. Matthew Arnold’s Colorado 
household, which had religion and nothing else, was not 
the Divine ideal of human life. By and by, if we keep 
morally sound, every faculty will open at the top into 
religiousness. Life has evolved intellectual difficulties 
which are alienating the hosts of men from the churches. 
Our new knowledge does not fit, apparently, into the old 
forms of faithh The church has taught us of the es- 
sence of the faith much that is now seen to have been 
mere matters of opinion, and too often of crude and 
ignorant opinion. Man has outgrown his mental small 
clothes, and the churches generally refuse to clothe him 
anew. Doubt which is honest and skepticism which is 
sad-souled turns hosts away from the creeds whose con- 
ventional meanings are unreal and whose inner mean- 
ings will not free. Everybody feels that influence of the 
scientific spirit which Darwin said in a letter makes us 
ask more proofs of religious dogmas. Under this de- 
mand for verification so much is deemed essential that 
an attitude of skepticism is generated toward the whole 
Christian system. I for one believe that the essential 
Christian ideas are grounded in nature, and that they 
are capable of being restated in terms not of the scho- 
lastic but of the savant. But this imperatively-needed 
working over of those ideas the church resists resolutely. 
They will not adjust themselves to the new outlook ; for- 
mula as dead as the Ptolemaic theory they will not give up 
or alter one jot. The churches set up the infallible Bible 
which Col. Ingersoll knocks doughtily to pieces, think- 
ing he has ended Christianity. Their cowardly hesi- 
tancy to tell the truth about it makes the unbelievers 
whom he leaves behind him. We must trust the spirit 
guiding men into all truth and hear what the spirit saith 
to the churches. The first condition of’ a revival of re- 
ligion is a new thought of religion. If religion is to re- 
gain its hold on the unchurched it must simplify itself. 
The churches must learn to interpret their doctrines 
reasonably or drop them into the background. They 
must distinguish between theology and religion. Hearts 
are still hungry for a genuine gospel; some good news 
of the Heavenly Father. Then, too, this growth of 
secular life has developed most complex and serious 
social problems which cry aloud for solution. The 
churches, again, are no less indisposed to really solve 
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them and are sometimes found resisting an honest en- 
deavor to solve them. They have been converted to 
the paganism of political economy; unless the clergy 
look sharp they will find that they have accepted retain- 
ers from capital—their position; and their lips are 
silenced when labor piteously cries for justice. No word 
against the root evils of our industrial system is spoken 
from hosts of the pulpits, whence the carpenter’s son 
has been driven by Mammon. The poor man hears the 
Gospel of “proputty, proputty, proputty!” Charity is 
preached, but not justice, and it is not charity, but jus- 
tice, that the world needs. If the ethical forces of the 
church were turned on these problems some solution 
would soon be found. The failure to find a solution is 
a terrible indictment of Christianity. These general 
conditions are intensified in our city by its local condi- 
tions. We have never had the homogeneousness of the 
early New England towns, and we have developed into 
a cosmopolitan city. We have the intellectual aliena- 
tion to contend against where the secular spirit is domi- 
nant as it is nowhere else in the country. The middle 
classes, so called, furnish the general staple for the 
churches. They are honest in aims, industrious in 
habits, simple in tastes, domestic in pleasures. They 
are exempt from the temptations of the rich and the 
poor. They are being pushed out of New York by the 
cost of living and their virtuous religiousness is building 
up the suburbs and leaving us here to the extremes of 
wealth and poverty. The result is a recklessness of 
civic responsibilities, and indifference to social welfare 
nowhere else displayed so unblushingly. Vice is bred 
in our worst tenements; religion is asphyxiated. Asa 
class the very poor here are as irreligious as the very 
rich, and we are gravitating into a city of these ex- 
tremes. We have two dangerous classes to contend 
with. Is it any wonder that religion seems disappearing 
in the gulf where a prosperous and a virtuous middle 
class has gone down? If we can convert the rich I have 
no fear about the poor. When their big brothers on 
earth are brotherly they will believe in a Father in 
Heaven. It is high time for our rich men to remember 
that a city which loses its religion will not long keep its 
wealth. Property then had better be put again into 
diamonds. Real estate in a Sodom is liable to a sudden 
shrinkage. We want fewer churches and stronger ones 
—parishes manned by large staffs of clergy, provided 
with the appliances for a varied spiritual and moral work, 
educational and reformatory. Such parishes must be 
secured against the local changes of our city and so far 
endowed while they are strong that they can continue 
their work when wealth goes to new quarters, and con- 
tinue their work as free churches, alike for the freedom 
of the pulpit and the absolute freedom of the pews. 
True Freedom of Thought—The Philadelphia Ledger 
Though tyranny finds many ways to enslave man, it 
can have no direct power over his thoughts. His 
actions may be restrained, his speech may be fettered, 
his body may be chained, his life itself may be taken 
away, but his thoughts no one can interfere with. They 
remain his own, and, except with his will, no one can 
even guess what they are. But does this absence of 
direct power ensure true freedom of thought? It may 
at first sight seem to do so, but a deeper insight into the 
nature of thought will show that it is itself subject to 
many influences and conditions. Associations, circum- 
stances, education, climate, race, occupation, hopes, 
fears, emotions—all exert an indirect but powerful press- 
ure upon thought; so powerful that if in one sense it is 
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always free, in anotner sense it is always controlled. If 
no one else can claim authority over our thought, neither 
may we exercise an absolute and immediate dominion 
over it. Is freedom of thought, then, a mere name—a 
sound without meaning? Notso. Real freedofn of any 
kind involves not only the absence of artificial restraint, 
but the presence of influences favorable to growth and 
development. The infant left without care is not free; 
it has no choice but to perish. The body can be en- 
slaved by gout or paralysis as surely as by prisons and 
chains; both prevent the healthful exercise which is its 
life. Even indolence and self-indulgence may prove 
equal tyrants. It is only where a wholesome and active 
life secures for the body that varied motion and other 
salutary conditions needful to its best development that 
we can say the freedom of the body is secured. So the 
freedom which thought needs is not merely the absence 
of any personal compulsory force, but the presence of 
favorable influences, which shall enable it to grow in 
strength and to perform its functions in the most perfect 
manner. Our thoughts should be the guides of our 
whole lives; their province is to discover truth and to 
reject error, to sift the just from the unjust, the pure 
from the impure, the better from the worse, and so to 
apply them as to improve character and life. How im- 
portant, then, it becomes that we should foster those 
conditions and influences that will enable thought to 
perform, without hindrance, so essential a work! One 
very strong pressure that bears upon thought to prevent 
its freedom and restrain its growth is that of fancied per- 
sonal interest. We say fancied, because the real inter- 
est of the individual is bound up in the healthful ad- 
vancement of his thought. But it is not uncommon for 
people to imagine that their happiness lies in an oppo- 
site direction. 
or the frown of a fashionable circle, or the loss of favor 
or patronage, if they follow out some train of thought 
to its logical conclusions. Or they see that if they ac- 
cept its issues it will require of them certain sacrifices, 
which they are not prepared to make. Thus they stifle 
or abandon thoughts that seem dangerous, and remain 
on what they suppose to be safe ground, forgetting that 
there is no mental safety where freedom of thought is 
banished. Then there are also prejudices and antip- 
athies, and even sympathies, to guard against. It is 
impossible fully to estimate how much our thinking is 
governed by our feeling. We love one person and re- 
fuse to see any defect in him. We dislike another, and 
his defects are so patent to us that we see no virtues. 
So with the parties we espouse and those we oppose. 
Our tendency is to esteem the ideas and doings of the 
one as all right and those of the other as all wrong. In 
general it may be said that the desire to establish as true 
some particular conclusion, or some special set of ideas, 
is a stronger element in the investigation than the desire 
to find out what really is true. Now the desires and the 
emotions are valuable parts of our nature, and deserve 
full recognition, but when they tyrannize over the 
thoughts and prevent their free action they exceed their 
domain and by all possible means ought to be controlled. 
The Agnostic's Creed—Prof. Huxley—Nineteenth Century 

I was brought up in the strictest school of evangelical 
orthodoxy; and when I was old enough to think for my- 
self I started upon my journey of inquiry with little 
doubt about the general truth of what I had been taught; 
and with that feeling of the unpleasantness of being 
called an infidel which, we are toid, is so right and 
proper. Near my journey’s end, I find myself in a con- 
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dition of something more than mere doubt about these 
matters. When I reached intellectual maturity, and 
began to ask myself whether I was an atheist, a theist, 
or a pantheist; a materialist or an idealist; a Christian 
or a free-thinker; I found that the more I learned and 
reflected, the less ready was the answer; until, at last, I 
came to the conclusion that I had neither art nor part 
with any of these denominations, except the last. The 
one thing in which most of these good people were 
agreed was the one thing in which I differed from them. 
They were quite sure they had attained a certain 
“gnosis "—had, more or less successfully, solved the 
problem of existence; while I was quite sure I had not, 
and had a pretty strong conviction that the problem was 
insoluble. This was my situation when I had the good 
fortune to find a place among the members of the Met- 
aphysical Society. Most of my colleagues were “ists” 
of one sort or another. I, who was a man without a rag 
of a label to cover myself with, felt like the fox who had 
lost his tail. So I took thought and invented what I 
conceived to be the appropriate title of agnostic. It 
came into my head as suggestively antithetic to the 
gnostic of church history, who professed to know so 
much about the very things of which I was ignorant, and 
I took the earliest opportunity of parading it at our 
society, to show that I, too, had a tail, like the other 
foxes. To my great satisfaction the term took. Agnos- 
ticism is not a creed, but a method, the essence of which 
lies in the rigorous application of a single principle. 
The principle is of great antiquity; it is as old as Soc- 
rates; as old as the writer who said, “ Try all things, hold 
fast by that which is good;” it is the foundation of the 
Reformation, which simply illustrated the axiom that 
every man should be able to give a reason for the faith 
which is in him; it is the great principle of Descartes; 
_ it is the fundamental axiom of modern science. Posi- 
‘tively, the principle may be expressed: In matters of 
‘the intellect, follow your reason as far as it will take you 
without regard to any other consideration. And nega- 
tively, in matters of the intellect, do not pretend that 
conclusions are certain which are not demonstrated or 
demonstrable. That I take to be the agnostic faith, 
which, if a man keep whole and undefiled, he shall not 
be ashamed to look the universe in the face, whatever 
the future may have in store for him. The only obliga- 
tion accepted is to have the mind always open to con- 
viction. If you were to find an agnostic who never 
failed in carrying out his principles, and to tell him that 
you had discovered that two and two make five, he 
would patiently ask you to state your reasons for that 
conviction, and express his readiness to agree with you 
if he found them satisfactory. The apostolic injunction 
to suffer fools gladly, should be the rule of life of a 
true agnostic. I am deeply conscious how far I myself 
fall short of this ideal, but it is my personal conception 
of what agnostics ought to be. I know no study which 
is so unutterably saddening as that of the evolution of 
humanity, as it is set forth in the annals of history. 
Out of the darkness of prehistoric ages man emerges 
with the marks of his lowly origin strong upon him. He 
is a brute, only more intelligent than the other brutes; 
a blind prey to impulses, which, as often as not, lead 
him to destruction; a victim to endless illusions, which 
make his mental existence a terror and a burden, and fill 
his physical life with barren toil and battle. He attains 
a certain degree of physical comfort, and develops a 
more or less workable theory of life in such favorable 
situations as the plains of Mesopotamia and of Egypt, 
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and then, for thousands and thousands of years, struggles 
with varying fortune, attended by infinite wickedness, 
bloodshed, and misery, to maintain himself at this point 
against the greed and ambition of his fellow-men. He 
makes a point of killing and otherwise persecuting all 
those who first try to get him to move on; and when he 
has moved on a step, foolishly confers post-mortem deifi- 
cation on his victims. He exactly repeats the process 
with all who want to move a step yet further; and the 
best men of the best epochs are simply those who make 
the fewest blunders and commit the fewest sins. That 
one shouid rejoice in the good man, forgive the bad 
man, and pity and help all men to the best of one’s 
ability, is surely indisputable. It is the glory of Juda- 
ism and of Christianity to have proclaimed this truth 
through all their aberrations. I verily believe that the 
great good which has been effected by Christianity has 
been largely counteracted by the pestilent doctrine on 
which all the churches have insisted, that honest disbe- 
lief in their more or less astonishing creeds is a moral 
offense—indeed, a sin of the deepest dye, deserving and 
involving the same future retribution as murder and 
robbery. If we could only see, in one view, the tor- 
rents of hypocrisy and cruelty, the lies, the slaughter, 
the violations of every obligation of humanity, which 
have flowed from this source along the course of the 
history of Christian nations, our worse imaginations of 
hell would pale beside the vision. I am much disposed 
to think that the encouragement, the consolation, and 
the peace afforded to earnest believers in even the worse 
forms of Christianity, are of great practical advantage to 
them. What deductions must be made from this gain on 
the score of the harm done to the citizen, the ruler, the 
legislator, the philosopher, and the conscientious soul, I 
need not now consider; but they are assuredly not 
small. If agnostics lose heavily on the one side, they 
gain a good deal on the other. Whoso calls to mind 
what I may venture to term the bright side of Christian- 
ity—that ideal of manhood, with its strength and its 
patience; its justice and its pity for human frailty; its 
helpfulness, to the extremity of self-sacrifice; its ethical 
purity and nobility; which apostles have pictured, in 
which armies of martyrs have placed their unshakable 
faith, and whence obscure men and women, like Cath- 
erine of Sienna and John Knox, have derived the cour- 
age to rebuke popes and kings—is not likely to under- 
rate the importance of the Christian faith as a factor in 
human history, or to doubt that if that faith should prove 
to be incompatible with our knowledge, or necessary 
want of knowledge, some other hypostasis of men’s 
bones, genuine enough and worthy enough to replace it, 
will arise. But that incongruous mixture of bad science 
with eviscerated papistry, the new anthropolatry known 
as positivism will not climb into the vacant shrine. 
When the positivist asks me to worship Humanity—that 
is to say, to adore the generalized conception of men as 
they ever have been and probably ever will be—I must 
reply that I could just as soon bow down and worship 
the generalized conception of a wilderness of apes. I 
had, and have, the firmest conviction that I never left 
the verace via—the straight road; and that this road led 
nowhere else but into the dark depths of a wild and 
tangled forest. And though I have found leopards and 
lions in the path; though I have made abundant ac- 
quaintance with the hungry wolf, and though no friendly 
spectre has ever yet offered his guidance, I was, and am, 
minded to go straight on,-until I either come out on the 
other side of the wood, or find there is no other side 
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IN A MINOR KEY—SORROW, SENTIMENT, TENDERNESS 





“ Good-by, God Bless You”’—Eugene Field—Chicago News 
I love the words—perhaps because, 
When I was leaving mother, 
Standing at last in solemn pause, 
We looked at one another. 
And I—I saw in mother’s eyes 
The love she could not tell me— 
A love eternal as the skies, 
Whatever fate befell me ; 
She put her arms about my neck, 
And soothed the pain of leaving, 
And, though her heart was like to break, 
She spoke no word of grieving ; 
She let no tear bedim her eye, 
For fear that might distress me, 
But, kissing me, she said good-by, 
And asked our God to bless me. 


In the Dark—James Whitcomb Riley 
O, in the depths of midnight, 
What fancies haunt the brain, 
When even the sigh of the sleeper 
Sounds like a sob of pain. 


A sense of awe and of wonder 
I may never well define, 

For the thoughts that come in the shadows 
Never come in shine. 


The old clock down in the parlor, 
Like a sleepless mourner grieves. 

And the seconds drip in the silence 
As the rain drips from the eaves. 


And I think of the hands that signal 
The hours there in the gloom, 

And wonder what angel watchers 
Wait in the darkened room. 


And I think of the smiling faces 
That used to watch and wait 

Till the click of the clock was answered 
By the click of the opening gate. 


They are not there now in the evening— 
Morning or noon—not there ; 

Yet I know that they kept their vigil 
And wait for me somewhere. 


Love's Unrest—L. M. S—The Century 
Thou lovest me. I am a woman, so 
I loved thee whom I liked before I loved; 
For love creates itself, and therefore love 
Is God, * * * Come, lover mine, and sit you down 
There at my feet; I'll teach you how to love. 


Take first my hand, as one who plucks a flower 

To love it, not to crush it in his hold— 

Oh, fie! Think you a tender flower could bear 

So fierce a pressure, stupid that you are ? 

Poor flower! See, now, thou hast a rosier hue 
Given to its petals. Nay, thou shalt not have 

It more. * * * Where was 1? How can I proceed 
If thou hast not my hand? There, take it then, 
But yet, forget not it is but a flower. 


Now look at me, * * * Nay, turn thine eyes away— 
I do not like their gaze—I—I forgot 

To say, ’tis better thou shouldst often look 

Another way, that thou mayst scan thyself 

To understand if truly thou dost love! 

And to this end I'll question thee. Dost think 

Of me at morn and eve, and ever with 

The self-same love, and love and naught but love ? 


Nay, turn away thine eyes! * * * And dost thou know 
That love for me will ever be as now, 


When I am old and wrinkled, weak perchance ! 
Say naught. If ever thou dost love no more, 
My love will die as it had never been ; 
For my love hangs on thine as bee on flower, 
Who, when the honey-cup is void, hums off 
To gather more—or die—as it may be. 

* * * * * * 


Look back at me, O lover mine! and say, 

“T love thee” o’er and o’er. My heart is full 
Of saddened thoughts that I myself have wooed. 
The bee not thus would turn his honeyed wine 
To bitter—nor will I: I do believe 
Thou truly lovest me, as—I love thee. 


The Hebrew Father's Prayer—W.W. Campbell—Indep. 
O Thou just One, who givest gifts to men, 

Who holdest light and darkness in thy hand, 

Who alone can blight and bless, whose strong command 
Can make a garden of a darksome fen; 
O Thou who lovest all and hatest none, 

Look down compassionate, I pray, on me; 
Not for myself, but for the sake of one— 

The Jittle child that smileth at my knee. 


Men say we come of a dark, curséd race, 
Who fell in bitterness from out thy word ; 
Who slew thy blessed Son, a ruthless horde, 
And gave him gall to drink and smote his face. 
O thou who knowest all, let not this blight, 
This awful blight come down ; but if it be, 
Send it on my dark life, not hers so bright— 
The little child that smileth at my knee. 


Thou knowest I have sinned and fallen short 

Of all thy laws; that I was reared in hate 

And bitterness as dread as theirs who wait 
In gloom and darkness round Hell's baleful court. 
But pity, Lord, O pity my distress ! 

Let all thy righteous sentence fall on me! 
Consume me utterly, if thou wilt bless 

The little child that smileth at my knee. 


O take me, Lord, and make me what thou wilt; 

Give me to drink whole centuries of woe; 

For her dear sake, who is as driven snow, 
Plunge agony’s cruel sword clean to the hilt. 
Heap on me all! O what would I not bear! 

For deepest Hell were Heaven indeed to me, 
To know that thou didst have her in thy care— 

The little child that smileth at my knee. 


Then spake God's angel, answering thus: “ Old man, 
Thy love so white hath burnt out all thy sin, 
Where thy child goes thou, too, shalt enter in: 

Heaven hath no hate for thee in all its plan. 

God made love strong, that it might whiten all, 
Might conquer all, and make all thereby free. 

Thou lovedst thy God in loving that one small 
Unconscious child that smileth at thy knee.” 


A Twilight Fancy—V.B. Causey—Philadelphia Times 


The day that is fading in darkness 
Has brought back a ghost to me, 

A voice which I thought was forgotten, 
A face I have prayed not to see. 


And yet to-day in the twilight, 

When the shadows were deep in the sky, 
I heard a lost voice in the distance, 

And my heart must respond to its cry. 


I have struggled and hushed it in silence, 
{ have fought to live down the old pain, 

But a whisper that pierced through the shadows 
Has brought back the past once again. 
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I know not what has recalled it, 
Perhaps ’twas the hush and the calm 
Of the darkness that gathered around me, 
Like the peace of the eventide psalm. 


I have hid it once more in the casket 
Of youth, and its fullness of love ; 

I have buried it deep in the darkness, 
And look for my comfort above. 


Regret— Unidentified—Denver Tribune 


I did not love him: long ago 
Instead of Yes, I gave him No. 


I did not love him, but to-day 
I read his marriage notice. Pray 


Why was I sad, when never yet 
Has my heart known the least regret 


Over that whispered No? and why, 
Reading the notice, did I sigh? 


No analyst can guess the cause : 
A woman’s reason laughs at laws. 


Sure, I am glad to know the wound 
I gave is healed, that he has found 


Love’s blessedness and peace, and yet 
To-day I seem to him to stand 


With every giance a mute caress, 
Still pleading for the longed-for Yes. 


His early love for me is dead— 
Another lives in that love’s stead. 


And if he loves her well, as men 
Should love their chosen ones, why, then 


He must be glad that long ago, 
Instead of Yes, I gave him No. 


Perhaps that is the reason why 
I read the notice with a sigh. 


Waiting for the Night—H. M. Converse—Boston Transcript 
Within her agéd eyes, grown pale and dim, 
Are mellowed gleams of peacefulness and rest ; 
She watches for the night and, as the west 
Gray sky has reddened from round its purple rim, 
She holds the Book and reads the Hebrew’s plaint 
In voice like echo of a song grown faint,— 
: “Oh Lord, thou 
hast pleaded the causes of my soul; thou hast redeemed my 
life ; O Lord, thou hast seen my wrongs, judge thou my cause!” 


* * * * * * 


As nightfall and the darkness slowly near, 
Religious glory lights her peaceful face ; 
Her gray hair crowns her with a saintly grace, 
And in the room diviner atmosphere 
Seems come, so slow she reads, and folds her hands 
Like one in a dream yet understands, 

“ Who—can—say— 
I—have—made—my—heart—clean,—I—am — pure — from— 
my—sin—within ?—Lord,—I — have —made — known — to — 
thee — this — day — my — trust — in— thee,— thou — Lord — 
knowest—me !—even—me!” 

* * * * * * 


Ah, verily, she doth in faith behold! 
Her dim and agéd eyes have found the clew 
Unto the way not given us all to view; 

She watches for the night that will unfold 

The eternal day, that opens wide the gates 

To everlasting peace,—for which she patient waits! 


Middle Age—Springfield Republican 
All over! Ay, I look at mine own hand, 
That quite has lost the lissom grace of youth, 
But, if its living pulse I understand, 
Fit yet to hold its own for love or truth ; 
Scarce meet for pretty pledge or kiss of lover, 
Yet fond and firm for clasping in another. 
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Over and done! I sit before the glass, 
Drawn full into the sunshine’s ruthless glare ; 
I see the crowsfoot where the soft bloom was, 
The silver threads set in the bright brown hair; 
My mirror never flashed me beauty back, 
So now, perchance, I have the less to lack. 


And yet for all it’s over, in the face 
That gazes sad and patient back on me, 
I fancy love might read some quiet grace, 
Some touch of matron calm serenity. 
The eyes that live on children’s life for years 
Gain something surely from their smiles and tears. 


Must it be over? One by one they flash 
To their own place, these cherished stars of ours, 
During the storm in courage blind and rash, 
Seeing no serpent coiled among the flowers ; 
Leaving us stranded on the lonely shore, 
Where the long waves chant, “ Never, never more.” 


They will not, may not, can not come again; 
The bond is snapped, and the great current sweeping 
Each little boat on to the mighty main, 
Over each barrier in its fury leaping, 
Bears them in its resistless might along, 
For wreck or haven, gain, loss, prize, or wrong. 


For us, it all is over, though sometimes 
We feel old power pulse our being yet. 


“Past, past!” the voice of Fate around us chimes, 


Past, aim and dream, vain struggle, or regret ! 
Put by the mirror, let the hand alone, 
The last card has been dealt, the game is done. 


My Sweetheart’s Face—The Elmira Telegram 


The smoke wreaths of my good cigar 
Float out and curl and still ascend— 

A world where dreams and phantoms are, 
Where past and present softly blend— 

But still, whate’er their groupings be, 
Whate’er imaginings I trace, 

Always amid their mists I see 
My little sweetheart’s tender face. 


I see the fringing hair above, 
The modest eyes whose lashes fall ; 
I see the little mouth I love, 
A crimson flower, pure, sweet and small, 
The dimpled chin, and smooth fair cheek, 
Yes, every charm and gentle grace, 
That poets sing or painters seek, 
Are mingled in my sweetheart’s face. 


The winter bells ring glad and free, 
The sledges cross the moonlit snow— 
Such winter joyance rang for me 
Ah, not so very long ago! 
Ah, not so very long ago 
We sped across the glittering space 
To jingling bells, and, nestled low 
Beside me, smiled my sweetheart’s face. 


How gay we were! Our voices blent 
In song and laughter on the air, 
How mute we were, in deep content, 
My cheek pressed warm against her hair! 
And all the while the happy chime 
Of wild bell music lent its grace— 
And now and then, to help the rhyme, 
I kissed my little sweetheart’s face. 


I muse alone. A broken prayer, 

Lost in a sigh, breathes from my heart. 
May all good angels guard her where 

Her sweet life moves—from mine apart, 
And still I dream, hope cannot die! 

That some time, in its rightful place, 
Here, on my arm at rest, shall lie 

My little sweetheart’s darling face. 
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THE FIRST ASCENT OF THE EIFFEL TOWER* 





8 A. M. When I awoke this morning I rushed to 
the window to see the day. Desolation on desolation! 
The sky was black—the snow fell—the air was icy— 
the thermometer at two degrees below zero—the barom- 
eter at 763! And I had an engagement to meet M. 
Eiffel at the foot of the Tower at two o’clock! Well! 
We would make the ascent—even though Paris disap- 
peared entirely beneath this cold white counterpane. 

1.30 P. M. AsI seated myself in my carriage, I in- 
terrogated my coachman concerning the probabilities of 
the weather. It is not generally known that the cochers 
de fiacre are the most reliable of weather prophets. The 
relation of the temperature to their hands and feet in- 
spires these nocturnal wanderers with a vivid interest in 
the phases of the moon, and they can, nine times out 
of ten, give a prognosis fitting the coming twenty-four 
hours to perfection. His reply was not very reassuring. 
“The wind blows north, north-east,” he said giving an 
extra twist to his cache-nez. “The snow will continue.” 

2P.M. M. Eiffel awaited us with a party of fifteen, 
including several ladies who purposed going only as far 
as the second story, and my guide, who was to accom- 
pany me to the platform 275 metres above the earth 
where the carpenters were at work. Four or five per- 
sons who had already undertaken the ascent had armed 
themselves against the cold with close caps, ear-muffs 
and fur gloves. It seems that a tall hat offers itself as 
tempting prey to the furious wind and that the cold of 
the iron balustrades soon paralyzes the hand and sends a 
frightful burning sensation the whole length of the body. 

2.30 P. M. In Indian file, preceded by M. Eiffel and 
the guide, we entered the right pillar of the Tower 
leading to one of the stairways. At this moment the 
thermometer marked one degree below zero—the sky 
was threatening, but, for an instant, the snow had ceased. 
The first three hundred and fifty steps, leading to a 
platform fifty-eight metres above the ground, are easily 
mounted and were constructed for the use of the public. 
M. Eiffel had counselled me to imitate his manner of 
ascent. He took each step very slowly, with his right 
arm resting on the hand-rail. He balanced his weight 
first on one hip, then on the other, giving his body a 
swinging motion, the impetus of which carried him to the 
next step with scarcely an effort. Here, however, the 
incline was very great, the steps gradual in proportion 
—so we could chat on the way, and when we reached 
the first platform no one was out of breath. 

3.05 P. M. The first aspect of this vast surface is 
that of a huge ship-builder’s yard, in a perfect fever of 
work. Four great pavillions are going up at once, shut- 
ting off the view of Paris completely, at first. There 
are the foundations of a Flemish Brewery, a Russian Res- 
taurant, an Anglo-American Bar and a Louis Quatorze 
Cabaret. They are now building wine-cellars of fifty- 
eight metres in extent. At the hour of repasts, this vast 
platform will accommodate 4,200 persons—the popula- 
tion of atown. At one side, the windows of these res- 
taurants open on the large empty square formed by the 
interior side of the four pillars of the Tower. At pres- 
ent, they frame a winter landscape—grottoes hung with 
icicles, drifts of snow piled against groups of rocks, 
clumps of evergreens and a centre lake in which a fleet 
of large ducks sail round and round among the floating, 

* Specially translated from The Paris Figaro, by Ballard Craig 





miniature icebergs. On the other side the diners look out 
on the promenade which commands the view of Paris. 
The aspect of the city already presented the immo- 
bility of a panorama. Life and movement had ceased. 
The silhouettes of people and vehicles in the streets 
looked like tiny spots of ink, very black, very clear, but 
which blotted the landscape for an instant and were 
gone! Those nearest the Tower had the unreal expres- 
sion of the small mechanical figures which step jerkily 
through the little panoramas frequently exhibited in 
shop windows. Only the Seine seemed to live, with the 
waves sweeping over her muddy face, and even the river, 
at this distance, looked more like a bit of yellow linen 
laid out on the ground with the wind creeping under it. 
3.25 P.M. We left a few of our companions here, 
and the rest, about ten in all, began the ascent of a 
small spiral staircase, rising parallel with the vertical 
supports of the Tower, and to which the public will 
not be admitted. To escape dizziness from this circular 
ascent we kept our eyes on the landscape, which we 
could see through the spaces formed by the crosses of 
Saint André, in which design the walls of the Tower 
are built. At almost every turn the horizon seemed to 
ascend with us. The Trocadero sank, apparently, until 
only the point of its lightning-rods touched the line of 
the horizon. The sombre shadows of the Bois de Bou- 
logne, broken by one light spot, where lie the fresh 
lawns of Longchamp, seemed to retire into a corner of 
the landscape and push Paris before it toward the east. 
3-45 P. M. Suddenly the spiral staircase came to an 
end and we found ourselves on the second platform, at a 
height of 120 metres above the earth. The first objects. 
that attracted my eyes were the wagons mounted on rafts. 
Yes! At this height has been constructed a railroad, 
with its engine and cars for the furtherance of the work 
here, which when finished will be of less importance 
than that of the lower platform. It is to be a sort of 
bridge, or deck, with an upper deck or poop from which 
views can be taken, supplied with benches and settees, on 
which the weary may rest and regain breath and a nor- 
mal temperature in the cool air, after the effort of the 
ascent. At present, nothing of all this is to be seen— 
there are only three rough buildings, one to shelter the 
machinery, an empty coach house and a canteen where 
meals are served for the workmen. From the southern 
face of the Tower we obtained a wonderful view of the 
Exposition buildings. The glass roofs of the Machine 
gallery and the two palaces seemed like blue lakes of 
molten lead, from which rose the domes, like mountain- 
ous isles. And in the gathering darkness the mirage 
faded into a sombre outline and the many buildings 
melted into the vast nave of some gigantic Cathedral 
down into which we looked, from the Tower, as from the 
heights of its belfry. A square opening had been cut in 
the platform for the passage of a creaking iron chain, 
and through this rift I gazed into the abyss. Far down 
—at an unknown depth—I could see the little ducks 
sailing round and round among the pieces of ice in the 
frozen basin. A shiver shook me from my neck to my 
feet. Over me swept the horrid fear of the fossib/e fall. 
It grew suddenly colder—I had not noticed it before. 
4.10 P. M. The cold now became intense—a terrible 
wind was abroad and brought with it a sudden, blinding 
hail. On the staircase, the cold iron railing caused me 
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such acute suffering in my hand and arm that I at- 
tempted to mount a portion of the way with my hands 
plunged in my pockets. But the wind buffeted me 
about and the hail blinded me, and I again seized the 
iron balustrade in fear of falling. I forgot to look out 
at the darkening landscape. For fifteen minutes I went 
mechanically forward and upward. I saw nothing but 
the tails of M. Eiffel’s coat. We talked no more. 

4.35 P. M. The hail ceased as we stepped out on 
the platform, known as the Intermediate Platform, 200 
metres in the air. But it grew still colder and the wind 
cut mercilessly. The thermometer was still below zero. 
All the reservoirs were frozen. Icicles hung from the 
Saint André crosses in the walls. As I stepped on the 
level platform, I was conscious of a sudden weakness in 
my limbs. Was this vertigo? Or fatigue? AA little of 
the latter and a great deal of that sensation known to 
aeronauts—¢he consciousness of space. ‘The emptiness of 
one’s surroundings at such a height is forced with a 
peculiar physical importance upon one’s consciousness. 
The four pillars of the Tower were sensibly nearer each 
other. The air and the light assailed me from four 
direct points, and with no intervening walls or buildings 
between me and the surrounding atmosphere I had a 
distressing feeling of isolation—a sensation of being 
suspended without the aid or support of my own limbs, 
in mid-air. From this height Mont Valérien had de- 
scended far below the horizon—the Trocadero lay be- 
neath the Bois de Boulogne—the Seine lacing them 
irregularly together. At my left, the hills of Meudon 
were almost levelled to the plain—above their shoulders 
I could see three swelling ranges, tinted in pale grays 
by the distance and the approaching twilight. At the 
right lay Montmartre, already in shadow—the houses 


‘ with their windows minutely but distinctly marked like 


a tiny geometrical design. The light was nearly gone. 
““s P. M. But contemplation cannot be indulged in 
too freely if this journey is to be finished before night- 
fall. Again to the iron stairway! But on setting foot 
on the first step we discovered that the staircase was not 
attached to the Tower except at the top. It oscillated 
sickeningly beneath us. This put a sudden damper on 
the zeal of many of our companions who had mounted 
cheerfully enough as far as the Intermediate Platform. 
“The day declines” cried they. “It is useless to go 
further; we can see nothing from the top!” And they 
fled—like the miserable soldiers Gideon left on the road. 
We were now four. M. Eiffel, a M. Richard, the 
guide, and myself. We had passed the steps and were 
on the ladders. Here were neither platforms nor 
balconies—only the ladders poised on thick planks 
which rode the immensity of space! The ladders were 
lashed together by mighty ropes. Look not to the right 
nor to the left! Keep your eyes only on the rung of 
the ladder on which you are about to place your foot! 
After the third ladder we attained the platform 275 
metres above the earth. Here the carpenters were at 
work. They were a dozen men, lost in space. As well 
as they might—abreast of the fearful wind—they worked 
under the shelter of canvas. M. Eiffel informed me 
that the wind sometimes travelled in these regions at 
the rate of eleven metres ten, a second—he had seen 
the men struggling against that, he said, and to-day it 
was going at the pleasant gait of five metres six, and I 
assure you that was enough to suffocate me! The men 
worked in heavy clothing, scarfs, caps and ear muffs. 
As we stood there, they lifted a huge rivet, red hot from 
the forge, and drove it into place. The furious wind 
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caught up the blows of their ringing iron mallets and 
rushed off with them, into the night. Their figures, 
unsteady in the gale, with uplifted arms and muffled 
faces were unearthly of aspect. The wind tore spite- 
fully at my garments as if trying to wrench them from my 
body. I moved forward with no direct intention. I 
was sensible of a peculiar swaying motion, as if the 
planks beneath my feet were the deck of some vessel 
rocked in mid-ocean. I experienced great difficulty in 
breathing. The air seemed to rush in at my nostrils and 
down my throat with a fearful, strangling force. I was 
approaching the edge of the platform. Before looking 
down into the fathomless darkness which now wrapped 
the base of the Tower in a mysterious embrace, I closed 
my eyes as one does, involuntarily, when brought face to 
face with a great danger. In an instant I was smiling 
at my own folly. I bent my body forward and outward 
and sent a swift glance down into the abyss. I strained 
my eyes to catch the outline at the base of the Tower. 

What a plunge that would be! How some human 
creature standing here, like myself, but seized with the 
sudden madness that lurks about high places, might fling 
himself out, with a horrid shriek, into this sea of space 
and sink to the darkness of eternity, which lay in its 
awful depths. I fancied I could see him falling—his 
poor body turned upon itself, whirled about by the furi- 
ous fiend of a howling wind—but still downward—ever 
downward, until at last 

B-r-r-r! I was going mad, myself. And forgetful, 
really, of where I stood, I gave myself a little irritated 
shake. As I did so the weight of my body seemed to 
slip forward, and I hung, for an instant, far inclined out- 
ward over the edge of the Tower. Involuntarily I ex- 
tended my hand. My fingers encountered a rope—and 
they encircled it eagerly, grateful for the timely support. 

Horror of horrors! The rope yielded to my touch! 
In a frenzy of terror my grip upon it tightened, and it 
began slowly to descend! I felt myself descending 
with it! I felt myself falling! Down, down—into the 
depths of that awful darkness at the foot of the Tower! 
The wind sang in my ears—I ceased to feel my limbs— 
I was conscious only of the rushing sensation in my brain 
as my body seemed to cleave the air. I must be falling 
now with a terrible swiftness and yet—was it not years 
since I had stood over this waste of space, pondering 
impersonally, on the fate of the poor wretch who should 
thus hurl himself to his death. I must save myself. 

Suddenly I regained possession of my hands. I found 
the rope was still clutched in them. Voices came to 
me through the wind. A voice close beside me! 

“You should never touch a rope—that one is attached 
only to a pulley. Had you leaned more heavily on it 
the consequences would not have been pleasant.” 

I shivered. I had already experienced them! 

“It is now time to descend,” said M. Eiffel. 

I moved toward the side of the platform and looked 
for the last time about me. Nothing but air! Scarcely 
any light, now. There was a dull, leaden line of 
horizon—beneath it, Paris, swallowed by the darkness. 
My ears rang with the sound of the mallets—my head 
still swam in the rushing air. Night covered the world, 
and it seemed that I was looking down from some other 
sphere on the waste of waters which swept over the 
fabled city of Ys. ‘ She sank forever beneath the waves 
and no trace of her remains, but sometimes there 
comes across the seas, at nightfall, a hum and murmur 
from her buried streets, the faint, glad voices of her 
children or the ghostly ringing of her church bells. 
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The Idiotic Anglomaniac—Blakely Hall—New York Star 
Everywhere one goes in public now there are to be 
found troops of young men in evening dress, but nearly 
all of them wear the tailless coat. At a theatre or opera, 
even when they accompany ladies, the anglomaniacs 
apparently feel thoroughly au fait in what is to them a 
new garment. If a man were to appear in such a dress 
in England he would be the cause of universal derision. 
The shell jacket is regarded in England simply as a 
slight improvement upon the dressing gown or smoking 
jacket. A man would no more think of going to the 
opera there in a shell jacket than he would think of 
wearing his dressing gown. Originally, the jackets were 
worn by officers on service in India. The heat there is 
very great, and the officers devised a light and cool imi- 
tation of the dress suit to wear on state occasions. 
When they got back from service in England a great 
many of them kept their fondness for these light and 
comfortable little garments; but at no time did they rise 
to the distinction and dignity of the old-time claw- 
hammer. Now that they have started here, however, 
there will be no stopping them for the next five years. 
It is a curious thing, by the way, that there is no dimi- 
nution of this anglomaniac craze. It is not quite true 
that the absurd and silly imitators of the English are 
beginning to drive on the left hand side of the way, but 
they are certainly pushing the craze for British manners, 
intonation and clothes to an absurd point For in- 
stance, a few days ago I went to a breakfast at Del- 
monico’s, where no less than four out of seven men 
wore single glasses. Two of the men were from Phila- 
delphia, and it transpired in the course of a talk that 
they had none of them crossed the ocean. I do not 
ever remember to have been in a crowd of half a dozen 
men in London where as many as three or four affected 
the single glass. A great many men who are near- 
sighted over there, carry a thick glass in their waistcoat 
pockets, and peer through it when they want to see at a 
distance; but they do not attach a string to the monocle 
or wear it for any other purpose than that of conven- 
ience. The glass over there is by no means as common 
as people usually suppose. Bad actors and queer spec- 
imens of the genus swell in America are the only ones 
who keep up the absurd affectatiom. In England and 
France men often carry a glass when they wear evening 
dress, merely as a means of decoration, apparently. The 
present stage of anglomania in New York is not partic- 
ularly attractive. The men have the surliness of the 
English without the solidity or good nature. It is too 
much on the surface. Englishmen are curt and reserved 
in public because they are afraid of the presumption of 
a class or grade lower than the one they chance to be 
born in. They are always on guard in public. From 
the keeper of a public house toa prince of the blood 
there is always the same stern and unrelenting endeavor 
to keep the man below from climbing up. Hence the 
heavily fortified armor of snobbery and austerity. This 
manner the New York anglomaniac has succeeded in 
copying, but the cardinal mistake he makes is in not 
knowing when to throw it all off. That is where there is 
such a difference between the English snob and the New 
York imitator. No matter how austere an Englishman 
may be in public, the instant that one is alone with him, 
and he is fully satisfied that you have a right to be in his 


house, he is genial, frank and hospitable. Not so the 
anglomaniac. He is a cad first, foremost and forever. 
My Evolution—Man Milliner Worth—Boston Transcript 
I fear that the American public will scarcely find the 
facts of my career of sufficient interest to merit record- 
ing, but as I am assured that my name and my establish- 
ment are better known in the United States than I have 
heretofore imagined, I yield to the persuasions of an old 
American friend, and will set down at random some 
fugitive reminiscences. To this I consent the more 
readily, as many of the statements concerning me which 
have been published in the American papers are more 
or less erroneous. I am, as is, I believe, well known, 
an Englishman. I was born in the town of Bourne in 
Lincolnshire. My parents desired that I should become 
a printer, and accordingly, at the age of thirteen, they 
apprenticed me to learn that trade. But I always had 
a great dislike to the occupation, having an instinctive 
repugnance to soiling my fingers. I only remained 
seven months in that position, for the dream of my life 
at that time was to go to London. Chancing to knowa 
gentleman who was then a solicitor on Parliament street, 
I wrote to him begging him to find some position for me 
in the capital. He interested himself in me, and in- 
duced the dry goods firm of Swan & Edgar to give me a 
post in their establishment, where I remained for seven 
years. I was always treated with great kindness and 
consideration by the heads of the house. On one occa- 
sion (my health in my youth always having been very 
delicate) I was attacked with inflammation of the lungs, 
and owe, I think, my recovery to the watchful care and 
attentions of Mrs. Edgar herself. But my position was 
not one in which I was able to gratify my natural tastes 
and aspirations. I was kept at desk work, and was sent 
to match samples of goods, or to make payments, or to 
deposit money in banks. My great delight was in in- 
specting the cases of dresses, cloaks and bonnets that 
were sent over from Paris as models, and I used to give 
hints about trimmings and alterations, etc., which were 
found to be valuable; and so my taste and opinions 
came to be frequently consulted. I was wont in those 
days to talk a great deal to the buyers, who were sent 
from London to Paris, about matters and things in the 
latter city. A visit to Paris was then no small undertak- 
ing. The actual journey took two days and a half each 
way, so that the buyers from the house of Swan & Edgar 
used to consume from sixteen to seventeen days for 
each visit. Finally, Paris became the goal of my aspira- 
tions, as London had formerly been. I used to spend 
my evenings in the study of French, and whenever any 
French customers visited the shop, I invariably sought 
them out and tried my best to talk with them. One of 
my customers went into business at Caen, and I was in 
hopes that he would take me into partnership, but on 
being disappointed in that quarter, I resolved upon 
going to Paris and trying my fortune there at all 
hazards. I had no idea of where I should go or what I 
should do when I got there. But I was so fortunate as 
to secure a position almost immediately, in the house of 
Messrs. Gagelin & Co., in the Rue Richelieu, then one 
of the most extensive and best-known establishments of 
its kind in Paris. I arrived there in the year 1846. 
Two years later came the revolution which overturned 
the throne of Louis Philippe, and affairs went very ill 
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till after the establishment of the empire. But by that 
time I had made my way in the house, and had been 
appointed director of the cloak department, being shortly 
after taken into partnership. At that time the Maison 
Gagelin did not make dresses, it being considered derog- 
atory to the dignity of the house to do so. The few 
therefore that I supplied were made outside under my 
supervision, by a dressmaker in my own employ. In fact 
my actions were subjected to so many restrictions, and 
such vehement objections were made to all my efforts 
to extend the business, that I finally quitted the firm and 
went into business for myself. This was in the year 
1858. My partener was a Swedish gentlemen, M. 
Bobergh, and the firm continued to be Worth & Bobergh 
till the fatal year of the Franco-German war, which 
saw inaugurated my house as Worth alone. Before I 
left the Maison Gagelin, the firm counted many clients 
at the imperial court, although the house was looked 
upon as decidedly Legitimist in character, as it dated 
from the days of Marie Antoinette, and had hanging on 
the walls of its chief reception room a drawing in India 
ink of that queen coming to shop there soon after the 
accession of Louis XVI. It was extensively patronized 
by the ladies of the Faubourg St. Germain, and one of 
them introduced me to the Countess Pourtalés, through 
whose influence I first submitted one of my creations to 
the empress. It was a walking dress in gray taffetas 
trimmed with black velvet ribbons, the skirt and jacket 
made to match, which was then an entirely new idea, 
though the style has since become so universal. The 
empress admired it extremely. “But, M. Worth,” she 
said, “I should not like to be seen in public in so novel 
acostume. I must wait till some one else has appeared 
in it; for in my position I ought not to attempt to set 
the fashion. I must be content with following it.” So 
the Countess de Pourtalés took the dress, and six months 
later I made one precisely like it for the empress, which 
she wore at the Vincennes races. She was then in slight 
mourning for her sister, the Duchess d’Albe, and I fur- 
nished her at the same time with a house dress in black 
moire antique, cut princess, that is to say, with skirt and 
corsage in one piece, the first dress ever made in that 
style. This was the first order for my imperial custom 
that I ever filled. Before this epoch I had taken medals 
at the International Exhibitions of London, in 1851, 
and of Paris, in 1855. This was whilst I was still at the 
Maison Gagelin. My exhibit at the first Paris Exhibi- 
tion was a court-train in white moire antique, the ground 
almost entirely disappearing under embroidery in gold 
thread and pearls, the pattern of which was my own de- 
signing. It represented a series of graduated flounces 
in gold lace, spreading out in the form of a fan, and 
even at that epoch of low prices, when $100 was consid- 
ered an extravagant amount for a lady to pay for a mag- 
nificent dress, was valued at $6,000. After the close of 
the exhibition, I took the mantle to the Tuileries to dis- 
play it by permission to the emperor, as there was then 
talk of its being purchased by the State to be deposited 
in the Conservatoire des Artes-et-Metiers. The emperor 
greatly admired it; but whilst he was examining it M. 
Bacchiochi, then one of the imperial Chamberlains, who 
was present, exclaimed, “There has been a fleur-de-lys 
introduced into the pattern of the embroidery.” This 
remark was not altogether correct, as the figure was not 
really a fleur-de-lys, but as the style of the work was that 
of the Renaissance, some of the interwoven lines of the 
design might have assumed a form not unlike that of 
the obnoxious emblem of the Bourbon dynasty. At all 
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events that speech put a stop to any project the emperor 
might have formed of purchasing the mantle, and it was 
consequently left on my hands. The rumor that my 
house was founded mainly through the influence of the 
Princess de Metternich is wholly inexact. The lady was, 
at the outset of my career, one of the best and most ap- 
preciative of my customers, as she has since always con- 
tinued to be; but that was all. Two things at the be- 
ginning of the empire combined to give to feminine 
dress an added importance. One was the invention of 
the crinoline and the other was the rage for. fancy cos- 
tume balls. The first one of these entertainments took 
place at the house of Mme. Tascher de la Pagerie, one 
of the relatives of the emperor, and was a comparatively 
small affair of an intimate and private character. The 
empress appeared at it in her first fancy costume, which 
was furnished by me, and which was a dress in black 
tulle and marabout feathers, representing Night. She 
gave her own first fancy ball at the Hotel d’Albe, then 
on the Champs Elysées, but long since torn down. For 
this entertainment I made her an elegant costume, in 
which she was to have personated Diana. The quiver 
was in silver, and the empress had caused a portion of 
the diamonds of the crown to be mounted as a long 
garland of oak leaves and acorns, which she was to have 
worn fastened transversely across the corsage. This 
garland was disposed of last year at the sale of the 
crown jewels. But the mysterious death of a young 
relative of the imperial family, who was shot by some 
person or persons unknown, prevented her from appear- 
ing at the ball, except incognita, and shrouded in a plain 
domino. The most successful fancy costumes of that 
time were a gypsy dress which we made for the beauti- 
ful Countess de Brigode (now the Baroness de Poilly) 
and one in which the Duchess de Mouchy, then the 
Princess Anna Murat, appeared as a flower basket. 
The corsage of this last dress was covered with gilt 
wicker work, and represented a basket turned upside 
down, from which a cascade of flowers fell over the skirt. 
The Countess Walewska impersonated a fortune-teller, 
and the Princess de Metternich an Austrian vivandiére. 
The celebrated dress in which the Countess de Castig- 
lione appeared at a subsequent entertainment of this 
character as Salammbo, and which was said to be so 
extremely indelicate, would scarcely cause a remark if 
worn at the present day. It was a robe in black and 
scarlet plush, and was made without sleeves and with 
only a narrow gold band passing over each shoulder, a 
style that is universally adopted now, but which, in the 
days when evening dresses were all made with short 
lace-trimmed sleeves reaching half way to the elbow, 
had a rather startling effect. This, of course, was en- 
hanced by the beauty of the wearer, who was formed as 
perfectly as a statue. I supplied the empress with sev- 
eral other fancy costumes. One was that of Juno, and 
another the splendid dress of a dogaressa, or wife of the 
doge of Venice. For this last-named toilet she caused 
to be fashioned the necklace in diamond network, with 
a great imitation pear-shaped pearl suspended in each 
interstice of the network, which was sold amongst the 
crown jewels, and the fact of the pearls not being real 
created a good deal of talk at the time of the sale. She 
never wore this authentic and picturesque, but cumber- 
some, ornament. She tried it on several times, but it 
always marred the effect of her costume. It was sold 
for $4,000, a price far beyond its intrinsic value. An- 
other fancy costume which I made for her was an exact 
reproduction of the dress of Marie de Medicis from a 
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contemporary portrait. When she tried it on for the 
emperor’s approval he found it too sombre, and to re- 
place it we furnished, at twenty-four hours’ notice, a 
copy of the toilet worn by Marie Antoinette in the well- 
known portrait of Mme. Lebrun. I last saw the empress 
on the occasion of her brief visit to Paris a few weeks 
ago. She has almost entirely regained her health under 
the treatment of the famous physician of Amsterdam, 
whom she consults annually, and with her health she has 
regained a great portion of her beauty. Her complexion 
has naturally lost its freshness, but the grace of her 
carriage, the fine outlines of her features, and the beau- 
tiful mould of her bust and shoulders, are as striking as 
ever. I have dressed many lovely women, but never a 
lovelier one than the ex-empress of the French. The 
hooped skirt was invented by the empress to conceal the 
approaching advent of the prince imperial, and it was 
the expected birth of the Princess Beatrice that led to 
its immediate adoption by Queen Victoria. This was in 
the year 1855. The amplitude given to the skirts of 
ladies’ dresses by the new invention was something ex- 
traordinary. Ten breadths of satin or velvet became 
necessary to fashion the simplest skirt, and in lighter 
materials, where flounces, ruchings, etc., were used as 
trimmings, we hesitated to promise a second dress out of 
a pattern of sixty or sixty-seven yards, till the first was 
finished. Once I made a dress in whose construction 
one hundred yards of silk were employed. It was in 
light glacé taffetas in three shades of purple, from deli- 
cate lilac to deep violet; the whole skirt was covered 
with close full ruchings in the three shades, and when 
completed the dress looked like a huge bouquet of vio- 
lets. It has occasionally been stated in the newspapers 
that I have given up all active participation in my busi- 
ness, only remaining an hour or two daily at the estab- 
lishment in the Rue de la Paix. This is incorrect. I 
arrive there early in the morning and never go home 
till six or seven o’clock in the evening. And every 
toilet receives my personal supervision, from the fash- 
ioning of the model to the placing of the final trimming. 
Ugly Leaders of Fashion—The Philadelphia Times 

Isn’t it a bit odd that the women who more than any 
others have controlled the fashions within the past 
twenty-five years have not been beautiful women? 
There are three of whom it may be said that they gave 
the cue to La Mode, and these are the Princesse de 
Metternich, Sarah Bernhardt and the Princess of Wales 
—I range them as they have control. Mme. de Metter- 
nich had an ugliness that, like a Japanese teapot of any 
value, was so ugly it was unique—the ugliness that has 
more of a cachet than mere beauty, for merely beautiful 
women can be found every day, while absolutely ugly 
ones, blessed with wonderful wit and a peculiar charm 
of manner, are noted when found. Sarah Bernhardt 
was never a beautiful woman, at the same time, even 
about her appearance, there was something fascinating, 
and when she is acting the fire of genius makes her dull 
skin look warm and pink, her almost colorless eyes burn 
brightly and her rumpled hair seem an artistic arrange- 
ment. The Princess of Wales, with her sweet, lady- 
like, refined face, is charming, but that is all. The 
London papers can rave as they will about her beauty 
—an hour’s walk in any large city in the United States 
will discover a hundred girls better looking and with 
equal refinement of face. The first one of these three 
women made black very chic; before her time it had 
been dedicated to the bourgeoisie; the second made 
frills of lace, loose-fitting gloves, picturesque hats and 
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all styles specially suited to slender women the vogue, 
while the last gave to the high military collar, the dainty 
little bonnet and simple arrangement of the hair the seal 
of her approval. Each one of these women was clever 
enough to make fashionable exactly the belongings that 
hid her defects, and to know how to hide a defect or 
bring out a perfection is the art of the modiste to-day. 


The Parlor Salvation Fad—New York Sun 

Mrs. Maud Ballington Booth, Captain of the Salva- 
tion Army, left for a little while on Monday her plainly 
furnished office at the headquarters in Reade street, 
laid down her busy pen, took her baby in her arms, and 
with little more preparation than a soft prayer and a 
hurried consultation of her small, well-worn Bible, went 
up to talk to the Daughters of the King on Murray Hill. 
Mrs. Townsend’s commodious and elegant apartments 
were filled with a throng of serious, sweet-faced women 
in rich attire. Carriages rolled to the doorway with 
coachmen and footmen in livery. Flowers diffused their 
sweet odors, and the soft radiance of shaded lights 
brought out the rich gilding of cornice and decoration 
in the handsome rooms and the answering glow of flash- 
ing jewels and sparkling eyes in the audience. The 
heavy velvet hangings, with their traceries of gilt, were 
drawn back beneath a carven arch in the centre of the 
rooms, and here was erected a small platform, covered 
with rich bright rugs, on which was an empty chair of 
crimson velvet and a small table with a costly spread, 
bearing a rare old vase filled with daffodils and a glass 
of water on a silver tray. Around about the little dais 
were crowded a bevy of little King’s Daughters, as close 
and sweet and bright as tinted apple blossoms on their 
boughs in spring time. A row of them sat all about the 
edge of the platform, like pinks in a border, their long 
waving hair unbonneted, their flushed sweet faces and 
bright eyes full of expectation. Miss Hammersley, Mrs. 
Townsend, and members of the Central Ten were wait- 
ing near the platform, too, when suddenly down through 
the hushed expectant room echoed the soft music of a 
baby’s laugh, and then a little woman, with a silver seal 
wrought in the collar of her plain blue dress and a scar- 
let ribbon on the large bonnet that hid her wealth of 
curls and shaded the soft dark eyes and earnest face 
with its exquisite tintings, came swiftly to the platform 
and sat quietly down in the crimson chair with a white- 
clad baby in her arms. A broad ribbon of the same 
color as the band in her mother’s bonnet was crossed 
from the baby’s shoulder to tie under one arm, like a 
General’s sash, and upon it was embroidered, God’s lit- 
tle one. The Rev. Mr. Brewster stepped forward to the 
table, and, without gown or book, opened the meeting 
with a short impromptu prayer, and the King’s Daugh- 
ters all joined him in the Lord’s prayer. Mrs. Booth 
rose and kissed her baby as she put him in Mrs. Field’s 
arms, saying: “I fear my little son will take too active 
a part in the meeting, for, you know, he is used to the 
Salvation Army meetings, where he can make all the 
noise he likes and disturb no one,” and then, waiting 
until he had been passed down to the door, kicking his 
bare dimpled knees out of his white skirts, laughing 
and crowing in spite of the hugging and kissing he was 
subjected to from every woman in the vicinity, her bright 
mother’s smile softened to tender gravity as she opened 
her little Bible and read: 

‘* And he showed mea pure river of water of life, clear as crystal, 
proceeding out of the throne of God and of the Lamb. 


‘*In the midst of the street of it, and on either side of the river, 
was there the tree of life, which bore twelve manner of fruits, and 
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yielded her fruit every month, and the leaves of the tree were for 
the healing of nations. 

‘* And there shall be no more curse ; but the throne of God and of 
the Lamb shall be in it ; and His servants shall serve Him. 

‘‘And there shall be ne night there; and they need no candle, 
neither light of the sun ; for the Lord God giveth them light and 
they shall reign forever and ever. 

‘* He that is unjust, let him be unjust still ; and he which is filthy 
let him be filthy still, and he that is righteous let him be righteous 
still, and he that is holy let him be holy still.” 

Then she said: “ My dear friends, I am glad to be 
here this afternoon, with my Bible in my hands. I have 
learned one true lesson, and that is that heart can sym- 
pathize with heart, and those who have enlisted under 
God’s banner, it matters not in what way, can sympathize 
with each other. Hearts ought to echo God’s will. I 
was in the Swiss mountains once through a great storm. 
I stood at the foot of a glacier while the thunder echoed 
and re-echoed from peak to peak, and echoed and re- 
choed back again from glacier to glacier, and I thought if 
only God’s voice could echo from heart to heart until the 
infidel and unbeliever could hear it sounding from our 
hearts; if only the weary and sad and broken-hearted 
could catch its mercy from our lives! They don’t care 
for the Lamb of Calvary; they are ‘sitter and tired; but 
if they could hear the echo of His love in our sympathy! 
They are looking for it. They are watching us, your 
cross, my uniform, to judge us. Oh, if God’s words, 
which I say to you to-day could be re-echoed in some 
heart and in another again and again, across thresholds 
my feet may never touch, in lives my life can never 
know, on and on to eternity, why, it would be like a 
river of life pure as crystal! People do not rightly un- 
derstand the words I have read. They think of the 
River of Life and the streets of gold and the judgment 
seat as a great way off. It is right here and now and in 

-our hearts that God sets up His judgment throne, and it 
is now that He will reward us according to our work. 
How does God judge? He doesn’t set up a standard of 
work and measure us by that; he doesn’t count the 
souls we’ve saved and reward us according to that. No. 
He judges only of our motive, and that motive, whether 
in small or great deeds, must be love. An Arab once 
found a well of water in the desert, and so great was his 
thirst that the water seemed very sweet to him. He 
hardly waited to quench his thirst before he filled his 
water-skin and ran a great way to give his chief some of 
this wonderful water. The chief drank it, rewarded and 
praised him, but when some of the chief’s men tasted 
the water it was brackish and bitter, and they wondered 
that he could swallow it. ‘Ah,’ said the chief, ‘it was 
the love that sweetened the water for me and made it so 
refreshing.’ When I was a child I remember once when 
the violets came first in the spring, I wanted to gather 
them for my mother and was so eager and glad that I 
didn’t wait to pick the stems, but ran to her with the 
faded heads all crushed up tight in my little hot hand, 
but she kissed me and treasured them. It isn’t the 
amount of work you do or how you do it, but the motive 
that prompted it. He measures our work and words 
only to see how much love there is in them. People 
sometimes ask me what they shall do for God in their 
daily life, and I tell them to ask Him. He will tell 
them, but He wants swift and glad obedience. Oh, I 
have said to Him sometimes, ‘ Must I dothat? It is so 
hard,’ but it isn’t hard; as soon as I begin it the hard 
all goes out of it. He will help you do what he needs 
you to accomplish. I don’t know where your vineyard 
is—amine is in a little corner of the Salvation Army —but 
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see that it brings forth good fruit, and that the worthless 
weeds are tossed away. Sometimes on stately trees 
there comes a little fungus growth, which grows larger 
and larger until finally it drops off, and the tree seems 
none the worse. But when the storm comes the tree 
falls, snapped just where the deadly fungus sapped its 
life. Oh, sometimes there’s a little fungus growth in 
your hearts of doubt, of pride, of vanity, of selfishness; 
see that it is taken away before it is too late. That is 
the curse—it is in the world. You don’t see it. I 
didn’t once, but I do now. It is all around us. We 
must destroy it. There is the curse of drunkenness, the 
curse of infidelity, but there is none the less a curse in 
other hearts. Have you any little hidden curse in your 
hearts? To-day let God look into them and say ‘He 
that is holy let him be holy still, he that is just let him 
be just still, he that is righteous let him be righteous 
still.’ Then there’s the tree of life. It is here in this 
world. Christ made a road in it. The leaves are for 
the healing of the nations. It has twelve manner of 
fruit; let us see what they are. Truth (truth to your 
God, to your fellow men, to yourself, and the best that 
is in you), talents, patience, education, meekness, long 
suffering, wisdom, joy, purity, hope, peace, love—you 
have them all as King’s Daughters if you will reach out 
your hands and take them, and the gleam of your silver 
crosses shall drive away the darkness of sin and unbelief. 
You are God’s servants, and even as you require of your 
servants their time and strength and skill, so God re- 
quires of you your talents, powers, and work to drive 
away the clouds of doubt and sorrow in His name, for 
the Lord God shall give you light, and you shall reign 
forever and ever as Daughters of the King.” 
¥ ¥ * * * * 

Then the President of the 60,000 King’s Daughters, 
with her white hair and earnest face, rose and thanked 
the little woman in the blue uniform for her words, made 
a short prayer, and all the women joined in a hymn 
which closed the service. Some one put the baby in his 
mother’s arms again, and she stood with her simple, 
quiet dignity while all the women came up gladly to 
press her hand, to thank her for her earnest words, 
sometimes with tears, and one of them said with quiver- 
ing lips, “ She is a real King’s Daughter,” and a cear fell 
and sparkled beside her silver cross as she kissed the 
baby and turned away. Her childlike simplicity of ad- 
dress, gentleness and tenderness, and the utter absence 
of self-consciousness won their hearts, but to the fairest 
and most exalted of them ali was only given the same 
warm-hand clasp which would have been bestowed upon 
a tattered beggar in the slums and a smile none the 
sweeter than any daughter of sin would have received in 
the streets. The baby was the most democratic and 
politic of infants, and laughed and crowed and kissed 
them all alike, putting his pink fists fearlessly into the 
gloved hands held up to him, and cuddling against rich 
dresses as contentedly as against the blue uniform of 
the poorest Salvation soldier, while his cheeks grew 
pinker and pinker and his laugh louder as he was lifted 
from one to another about the room. It was a gentle 
King’s Daughter who first noticed the pink fading >ut of 
Mrs. Booth’s face, and ran to bring her a chair and offer 
her some wine, which she refused; and when she sat 
down a sweet little girl with a silver cross at her throat 
knelt down in front of, her, tossing a white fragrant car- 
nation in and out of the baby’s pink hands. Another 
woman with a cross was putting a great glowing cluster 
of crimson roses into her hand, and just then the first 
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gracious Daughter of the King came back with a cup of 
tea, and held it to her lips with her own hands. It was 
a pretty picture, the white-faced woman in her simple 
dress, the tall, richly apparelled lady bending over in 
loving service, the other crowding the roses into her 
hand, and the baby laughing through it all. There was 
a little quick flush in the Captain’s face, a sudden quiver 
about her lips, and something like tears in her eyes then. 
The brave little woman who had gone down into the 
Commune in Paris when the gendarmes dared not go, 
had been brought up before the tribunals, had been 
hissed and stoned in streets, been despised and perse- 
cuted, and all unflinchingly, faltered at the kindness of 
the sweet-hearted Daughters of the King on Murray Hill. 
Rules for Lady Smokers—The London Telegraph 
Smoking is a habit which is not confined to men in 
France and other continental countries. Many Parisi- 
ennes now indulge in cigarettes, even in their boudoirs, 
and a recent writer, who is herself a smoker, has drawn 
up a set of rules for the benefit of fashionable female 
votaries of the weed. Some of these regulations are 
rather peculiar, and the wonder is that it should be at 
all necessary to insist upon their observance. Never, 
says the guide, philosopher and friend of fashionable 
fumeuses—never smoke in a restaurant or out of doors, 
even when in company with your husbands. Never 
light a cigarette after 5 o’clock tea, even if your most 
intimate friends only are present. Smoke after your 
meals at home, either in a room ad hoc or in your bou- 
doir. Do not hold the cigarette between your teeth or 
at the sides of your mouths. Such low tricks are even 
unworthy of well-bred men, and you must be mindful to 
carry the cigarette gracefully to your lips, and to blow 
gentle wreaths of etherealized essence around you from 
your mouths, or, if you like, down from your noses. Be 
extremely careful not to allow any ashes to fall on your 
dresses or your carpets, and be sure that your cigarette 
holders and their cases, your match boxes, your ash trays 
and your general appliances for the enjoyment of to- 
bacco be as delicate and artistic as all objects used by 
ladies should be. By attention to these rules, concludes 
their compiler, a fumeuse may frequently make herself 
additionally interesting and piquante. Blowing clouds 
of smoke from the nose may even develop into a most 
fascinating operation, provided the smoker has a pretty 
proboscis, and that the profile of it only be seen by the 
admiring cavalier or suitor as the blue-gray vapor de- 
scends delicately from the nostrils. The guide might 
have added an injunction to the fumeuses which would 
be well worth their attention had she said: “Go and 
see the Hottentot women smoke in the Jardin des 
Plantes.” The three or four brown-skinned beauties 
from the Bush, who are now exhibiting themselves daily 
to the Parisians, have a way of inhaling and emitting to- 
bacco smoke which would be worthy of the emulation of 
the most artistically disposed Parisian fumeuse. It is 
true that the Hottentot ladies smoke big cigars which 
they beg from visitors, and that they do not disdain the 
short black pipe of clay, but they have a fine way of 
manipulating the numerous cigarettes also given to them 
gratis, and they emit the smoke from their nostrils in a 
perfectly natural and even graceful manner. 
The Man who Fascinates—Margquise Lanza—Once a Week 
If you ask ten women to state their respective prefer- 
ences in the matter of masculine fascination, each will 
surely say something at variance with the view enter- 
tained by the other. At the same time the ensemdce will 
present points of agreement that form a complete har- 
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mony. One of the chief attributes the really charming 
man is strength. Women invariably admire force Jer se. 
A vigorous mentality, an iron will, a determined and im- 
movable purpose, a moral victory, a physical exhibition 
of nerve, muscle, and sinew, appeal one and all to the 
weaker sex, perhaps from the imperative demands of the 
law of contrast, perhaps from the natural and inherent 
enthusiasm feebleness always entertains for power. I 
have known many a coarse brute to preserve an indomit- 
able sway over a woman’s heart by reason of bodily 
strength, pure and simple; while the sickly, puny man, 
though he possesses the wisdom of the gods, and, what a 
modern writer facetiously terms, the seven deadly vir- 
tues, will prove a lamentable failure as a fascinator. 
The highest type of woman requires more than this, 
however. She does not always ask for beauty, because 
we know of cases where the most repulsive creatures 
physically have counted their feminine conquests as did 
Don Juan, or as Alexander enumerated his martial tri- 
umphs. I have in mind at this moment a distinguished 
man who was disfigured so horribly that the typical ogre 
of the fairy tale was a thing of beauty in comparison. 
But in delicate polish of manner, courtly deference, wit, 
elegance, and delightful culture, he was a king of fasci- 
nation. Men liked him; women adored him. Even 
strangers felt irresistibly drawn toward this unique per- 
sonality. He exhaled an atmosphere that unconsciously, 
yet not the less surely, assimilated the best part of an- 
other’s nature with the best part of his own. This is 
what fascination really is. Such persons, deficient 
though they be in physical perfection, are marvellously 
endowed with the fine, potent, and ingratiating qualities 
whose mission is to bury defects and create therefrom a 
wonderous charm. The ugly man who possesses these 
mental and moral attractions wields a weapon that an- 
nihilates the mere beauty man at a single blow. It isa 
sad fact that most good-looking men are apt to be effem- 
inate, and while a woman, particularly if she be very 
young, may temporarily give vent to ecstatic raptures 
over a cameo profile, a Burne Jones head of hair, or a 
pre-Raphaelite languor and pallor, these things, even as 
the daily partridge, are bound to pall, and become abso- 
lutely unpalatable. Nothing is more rare than to find a 
pure type of manly strength and beauty. We often see 
a superior physique, but its attendant visage is mask- 
like in its ugliness; and then we have any number of 
soulful-eyed young men who are sadly wanting in legs or 
brains, or both. Every woman starts out in life with 
a well-defined ideal of a perfect man, until she finds out 
that no such thing exists, and that if she desires to keep 
on playing at make-believe she must cultivate her im- 
agination to the necessary requirements. But of course 
a truly fascinating man is never ugly, nor old, nor ridic- 
ulous. Virtue, unfortunately, does not fascinate. The 
veriest scoundrel that ever drew breath is apt to bea 
thousandfold more magnetic than he who, having marked 
out an ethical path for himself, proceeds religiously to 
follow it. All women like insinuating manners. They 
represent, as it were, what a garniture of truffles repre- 
sents on an entrée. They give flavor as well as artistic 
beauty. The fascinating man is always a skilled artist. 
He must assume, if he have it not, a tenderness that 
never loses sight of itself, and he must continually show 
the appreciation that presents him always in the light of 
a suppliant on bended knee and never as one who de- 
mands or expects anything. Nearly all women are vain, 
and the man who would fascinate must begin by flatter- 
ing a woman’s vanity. But he must likewise take care 
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that his modus operandi is never discovered or its exist- 
ence ever suspected. Otherwise he is lost. The cour- 
age and independence born of possession unfortunately 
incite to the reckless expression of absolute truth, and a 
man who desires to please a woman should never tell 
the whole truth. Suggest it, play with it, ignore it en- 
tirely, but reveal it, never! Men of the world under- 
stand this. The Latin races are adepts in the art of 
fascination. Why? Because they are always lovers, or 
pretend to be lovers, which in the end amounts to the 
same thing. Emerson expressed an unalterable truth 
when he said, “all the world loves lover.” But in 
order to be a lover it is not necessary to rush into vulgar 
protestations of affection. A glance of the eye, a press- 
ure of the hand, the particular curve of the lips in a 
smile, the hundred trivial courtesies that appeal to fem- 
inine sympathies, are embodied in the man who fasci- 
nates. And when he has once mastered the secret of 
feminine inclination and the special qualifications of 
feminine taste, his way is clearly marked. Be he ugly 
as Satan, he will not fail in personal magnetism. 
The Drawing Room Trainer—Pall Mall Gazette 

A trim maid opened the door when I knocked and 
rang at the portals of the mistress of deportment. I 
was shown into a drawing-room rather luxuriously fur- 
nished. Presently Mrs. R— entered. She was a pleas- 
ant-faced lady, full of the subject on which I had called. 
She took me to another room, with a polished floor 
and pier glasses round the walls. “Iam afraid I shall 
want a lot of coaching before I am graceful enough to 
suit your ideas.” “Don’t be afraid.. You will learn as 
quickly as many country girls I have taught Of course, 
I can’t say how many lessons you will want until I see 
your style. Some ladies need only two or three. Others 
are obliged to have half a dozen.” “Are all your pupils 
girls?” I asked Mrs. R—. “Oh, no. I have married 
ladies here occasionally. The sister of the Earl of A— 
took presentation lessons a little while ago, and her hus- 
band said they enabled her to carry herself much more 
gracefully when walking out.” “Aren't the girls very 
nervous when they first go to Court?” “Yes; those 
whose ignorance forebodes failure,” answered Mme. 
R—. She had full faith in her own powers of training, 
however, for she said: “Several of my pupils have told 
me they were more at home with the Queen than with 
me. The Queen likes young girls and debutantes to 
look at her well in the face. You must look at her 
thoroughly without flinching.” “Is she particular about 
deportment?” “ Keenly particular. She notices move- 
ment, and nothing annoys her so terribly as a careless, 
negligent carriage. Her own deportment has always 
been irreproachable. Don’t you admire her as a young 
Queen in her pictures? She notices in a moment if you 
have prepared for the Drawing-room, and if she sees 
you have she smiles benignly.”” Next to the Queen as 
a model of Court carriage stands the Duchess of Teck. 
Mrs. R—told me all this in a soft motherly way. Then 
she suddenly turned practical, and fixed her eyes keenly 
and critically and said: “But come, take your hat off 
and we will have a lesson. Place this on your head.” 
She handed me a disc of wood about the size of a tea- 
plate. “There, put that on your head. This ribbon 
prevents its falling off. Now walk up to me!” said 
Madame. “Keep your head up. Don’t walk,” she 
cried. “You mustn’t venture to walk. Your feet must 
slide over the floor. Hold you shoulders up. Keep 
your chin high. Now, try again!” I wouldn’t be a 
maiden of the sunny South. We are told that the cause 
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of their erect bearing is long practice with a water- 
pitcher on their heads. A platter of wood convinced 
me that the maidens of the sunny South deserve all the 
erect carriage they can get. Have you ever tried to 
walk with your head up with a bit of wood balancing on 
the top of your skull? I tried again. “ You must not lift 
your toes,” warningly said Madame. “Now walk with 
me.” T did so, and balanced the piece of wood with 
ease. “Now, I will be the Queen fro tem. Glide up 
to me.” She retired to the end of the room. “You 
must regulate your steps, and count two between each 
step forward. Take another step, and then curtsey.” 
I obeyed It was a very unsteady one. “Try again, 
and go down very slowly. Slower, slower, slower, ” she 
said, stretching out her hand, which I kissed. “ You 
mustn’t try to grab the Queen’s hand. You must sweep 
your hand round so”—and she made a graceful curve in 
the air—“ and be careful your nose doesn’t touch the 
Queen’s hand. Any time can be given to the curtsey 
to the Queen. Then you must curtsey to each mem- 
ber of the Royal Family. The Empress Frederick may 
be next the Queen. Make a deep curtsey to her, and 
a shorter one to each of the others according to their 
distance from the Queen. The regulation number of 
curtseys is six. That is what I train my pupils for. 
Having finished saluting each member of the Royal 
Family you back out swiftly—still with a gliding motion, 
to allow the other ladies to come up. This backing out 
is really a succession of curtseys with first the right foot 
and then the left foot forward. You kick your skirts 
away all the time. I see all my pupils in their full 
dress,” said Madame, “to give them the finishing direc- 
tions. I keep trains here four yards long for practice. 
Lessons are also required if you go to the State ball. 
Debutantes are often invited. The only formality to be 
remembered in the Drawing-room is the mode of carry- 
ing your ticket. This must be carried in the left hand 
with your right-hand glove, between the fourth and little 
finger. Ladies are also permitted to carry handker- 
chiefs, but it is not advisable. You give up your ticket, 
as the Lord Chamberlain announces your name, and 
then you advance up the room to the Queen.” 

A Dude of the Year 1625—The Gentleman's Magazine 

George Villiers, first Duke of Buckingham, the splen- 
dor and costliness of whose attire are mentioned by 
several writers, was a real dude. His jewels alone were 
reckoned at a total of £300,000, at the then value of 
money, which we must multiply by five or six to bring 
up to the present standard. “It was common with him at 
an ordinary dancing,” says an authority, “to have his 
clothes trimmed with great diamond buttons, and to 
have diamond hat bands, cockades and earrings; to be 
yoked with great and manifold ropes and knots of 
pearl; in short, to be manacled, fettered and imprisoned 
in jewels, insomuch that at his going over to Paris, in 
1625, he had twenty-seven suits of clothes made, the 
richest that embroidery, lace, silk, velvet, gold and 
gems could contribute; one of which was a white uncut 
velvet, set all over, both suit and cloak, with diamonds 
valued at £80,000, beside a great feather stuck all over 
with diamonds, as well also his sword and spurs.”” This 
magnificence, it must be added, well became his hand- 
some features and well proportioned figure, of which, 
with something more than Episcopal unction, Bishop 
Goodman says: “ He had a very lovely complexion; he 
was the handsomest bodied man of England; his limbs 
were so well compacted and his conversation so pleasing. 
He had a dainty leg and a most graceful motion.’ 
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STORY OF THE GHETTO* 





Night and Silence. 

But the Schulklopfer could not sleep. There was a 
sound in his ears like the blows of the wooden hammer, 
struck upon the doors of the village houses to call the 
people to worship. At last he spoke to his daughter. 

“ Dost thou hear aught?” 

“T hear the hammer. The Rabbi is dying.” 

There was a loud noise in the street—knocks on the 
door, and a voice cried: “ Rise, call the people to the 
Synagogue; Thillim must be said, for the Rabbi is dying!” 

The Schulklopfer rose and went out into the darkness 
and mystery of the night and shattered its silence with 
the three blows of his wooden hammer on the doors of 
the houses. At every door, he said: “Come to the Syn- 
agogue; Thillim must be said, for the Rabbi is dying!” 

His daughter crouched alone in the darkness. She 
shivered at every stroke of the hammer. When the last 
blow fell she burst into tears. 

The Rabbi lived through the night. 

“The Thillim has saved him!” cried the Bochrim 
(disciples), overjoyed at this hopeful sign. 

But in the morning he was worse again. 

“The Grave is hungry,” said the Bochrim. And they 
got a great quantity of wax and a length of wick. They 
measured the body of the Rabbi and made a gigantic 
taper of the same size. They dressed it in a shroud and 
carrying it to the cemetery, laid it beside the dead. 
And the Rabbi lived through the night. 

But in the morning he was worse again. 

The Bochrim lamented loudly. Then they went and 
knelt beside the bed. 

“ Master,” said one, “ we can do nothing. Tell us, pray, 
how we may save you!” 

The Rabbi spoke faintly: “ My people, I must leave 
you. For unless each man will give me of his own life, 
I cannot live. My years are ended.” 

Then the Bochrim answered, “ We will each give you 
a year of life, and we will go and ask a year of every one 
in the village, for without you we all live in darkness.” 

One of the disciples went into the village and asked, 
at every door, a year from whosoever would give of his 
own life to save the Rabbi. And the names of those 
who gave he wrote on a parchment. When he came to 
the house of the Schulklopfer, the old man’s daughter 
stood in the door. He told his errand. 

“T will give my whole life.” 

On the morrow the Rabbi was well and that same 
day the body of a young girl was laid among the dead. 

* * * * * * 

It was the night of the full moon. The Rabbi sat 
alone in his room studying the Gémara. He sighed 
often and heavily. At last he rose and paced the room. 
“Was it well?’ he asked himself. ‘‘ My people needed 
me—but the girl? Ahwell! It was for the best. Her 
life might have been full of pain!” 

Suddenly a song pierced the stillness of the night—a 
song of such unearthly beauty, of such divine sweetness, 
that the Rabbi trembled almost with fear. Higher and 
clearer it rose on the air, seeming to enter and fill the 
room and touching the spirit of the Rabbi as might the 
song of seraphs. Awe-struck, trembling, he listened, 
while the melody rose and fell in waves of harmony 
about him. It was a woman’s voice—the voice of a girl 

* Specially translated by Ballard Craig from Gil Blas. 





and yet—what girl would sing at such an hour? Long 
since, the Schulklopfer had gone through the village 
and called the people to the Synagogue, Thillim had 
been said and the people were now at rest. Only the 
good Rabbi forgot to sleep and sat poring over the 
Gémara until half the night had worn itself away. 
Whence came the song? The Rabbi laid his hands 
upon the holy book and bowed his face upon them. 
Still the song rang in his ears! He raised his eyes fear- 
fully. He was alone. He glanced toward the open 
window. The song was without. Ah! how sweet it 
was! It seemed to call the Rabbi—to draw him gently 
to the window. He rose and with trembling limbs ap- 
proached the casement. The ghostly light crept past 
him into the room and laid its wan fingers on his brow 
and on his hands, and the lamps behind him faded away 
into the shadows. The night was warm, but the Rabbi 
shivered as if the cold wind swept over him. He leaned 
against the casement and looked out into the night. 
The moonlight flooded the courtyard and bathed a grass- 
plot in its centre with a silvery radiance, in the midst of 
which appeared the form of a young girl, wrapped in 
her grave-clothes, with the still, white smile of death on 
her lips. And she was singing! Ah! What a song! 
So clear, so joyous, so sweet—so young, so full of Zfe/ 

It was the daughter of the Schulklopfer. 

“So she would have sung but for me!” cried the 
Rabbi and he fell in a faint. 

A year passed. Again the Rabbi sat alone in his 
study. It was the time of the full moon. A confused 
sound of voices came through the open casement. He 
rose and went to the window. The sound seemed com- 
ing nearer. Around the grass plot trooped a procession 
—youths and maidens—laughing, singing, strewing the 
ground with flowers. It was a bridal. Now came the 
bride—in white—Schmah Israel! in her grave-clothes! 

The Rabbi fell, shrieking, to the floor. 

The years crept slowly by. One by one the faithful 
Bochrim passed away. Still the Rabbi lived on. And 
every year, at the time of a full moon, the vision of the 
Schulklopfer’s daughter appeared to him. He saw her, 
a young mother—her crooning lullaby called him from 
the sacred Gémara to look out on the grass-plot where 
she rocked a phantom cradle and sang her phantom 
babe to slumber. In other years, he heard the songs 
and laughter of her little ones, and saw her, at last, 
crowned with the very glory of motherhood, when her 
children’s children clung to her skirts or ran before her 
shadowy form, bathed in the ghostly moonlight. 

The years crept along. The Rabbi was an old, old 
man and feeble. He could no longer read the Gémara 
—he sat with his hand upon the page and prayed that 
the end might come. One night when the moon was 
full, he heard a mournful sound. It stole into the room 
on the night breeze and enveloped him, and seemed to 
draw him to the window. He leaned heavily against 
the casement. The sound came nearer. He knew it 
now—a dirge, a death-song. He saw a funeral proces- 
sion wind slowly into the courtyard. When it passed 
beneath the window some one uncovered the face of 
the corpse. Ah! The eyes were closed at last. 

In the morning the Rabbi was dead. He was found 
with his face bowed upon the holy Gémara and the 
pages of the sacred book were still wet with his tears. 
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An Arabian Night—M. C. Gillington—Travelers’ Record 


Midnight—the song is done: lay down thy lute, 
Dark face yet raptured from the music’s close,— 
The lamp swings languidly—the soft light glows 

Around thee, and thy passionate lips are mute, 

Too near to mine. Warm fragrances of fruit, 
Odors of musk and jessamine and rose, 

Float faintly past us; some late reveler goes 
Homeward with far-off sound of fife and flute. 
The curtains droop their deep embroidery 

Behind thee, and the jeweled goblets gleam ; 
Thy hungry, yearning eyes are fixed on mine.— 

As in the mazes of a wild love-dream, 

Slowly, by some magnetic law divine, 

We tremble towards each other silently. 


Don Quixote—Austin Dobson—At the Sign of the Lyre 
Behind thy pasteboard, on thy battered hack, 
Thy lean cheek striped with plaster to and fro, 
Thy long spear leveled at the unseen foe, 
And doubtful Sancho trudging at thy back, 
Thou wert a figure strange enough, good lack! 
To make wiseacredom, both high and low, 
Rub purblind eyes, and (having watched thee go) 
Dispatch its Dogberrys upon thy track: 
Alas! poor Knight! Alas! poor soul possest ! 
Yet would to-day, when courtesy grows chill, 
And life’s fine loyalties are turned to jest, 
Some fire of thine might burn within us still! 
Ah! would but one might lay his lance in rest, 
And charge in earnest—were it but a mill. 


The Atheist’s Wife—Marcia Davies— Times-Democrat 
I hear the thrilling city beat outside, 
And fierce tumultuous clamorings, and roar 
Of anxious human conflict.—Such great store 
Men set on life when they are glad! Beside 
The dead I sit desperate, yet dry-eyed, 
For well I know that never any more 
Into responsive hearing can I pour 
My heart’s despair.—’Twixt us a gulf yawns wide! 
God! Ah! is there a God? Soon they will bear 
Far from me this dear clay. An hour has sped 
Since last the hurrying chimes rang forth. Oh! spare 
Me from thy courts no longer, Death! I dread 
No greater doom than thy delay, and dare 
No terrors worse than life, for he is dead! 


An Ancient Chess King—Jean Ingelow 
Haply some Rajah first in ages gone 
Amid his languid ladies finger’d thee 
While a black nightingale, sun-swart as he, 
Sang his own wife, love’s passionate orison : 
Haply thou mayst have pleased old Prester John 
Among his pastures, when full royally 
He sat in tent—grave shepherds at his knee— 
While lamps of balsam winked and glimmered on. 
What dost thou here? Thy masters are all dead. 
My heart is full of ruth and yearning pain 
At sight of thee, O King that hast a crown 
Outlasting theirs, and tells of greatness fled 
Through cloud-hung nights of unabated rain 
And murmur of the dark majestic town. 


Lovers’ Vows—A. L. M—Frank Leslie's Weekly 


Make me no vows of fond fidelity. 
True love knows not the brute force of the will, 
And whoso fails in spirit, and would still 

Hold to the form, is false—ay, and can be 

Only a bondsman. Let Truth set him free. 
What matter though you loyally fulfill 

The law of promise? It is void to me, 

Except the law is Love’s necessity. 

Believe not that within your power there lives 
Power great or small to make your faith more true; 

That is a measure false—in love—which gives 
But what is sworn, and in the law is due. 

Love must have all, with never stint of pledge 

Playing at Constancy on Treason’s edge. 


Friendships of Time—jJ. P. True— Youth's Companion 


High in a window niche, where sunset light 
Floods the deep arch with hue of battle-red, 
Two weapons hang in peace, whose owners bled 

In hand-to-hand fierce combat for the right. 

A Moslem dagger, scarred with mark of fight— 
Death notches, keeping tally of the dead ; 

A battleaxe of ancient Frankistan, 

The mace still bright, is scored with runic line 

And arabesques enmingled ; while the rust 
Lies thick and red upon the Arab blade ; 
Conceals the record in mad conflict made, 

Of how o’er Christ’s own tomb, and man to man, 

The desert-born and dweller of the Rhine 

Strove for a shrine now hallowed by their dust. 


At Cana of Galilee—L. F. Field —The Spectator 
Is this so hard to thee who oft 
Hast seen His great sea, sunbeam-kissed 
Yield royal dole of silver mist,— 
By His Cloud-almoners aloft 
Borne, and flung back in largesse soft, 
Till thousand veinlets as they list 
Feed grape and leaf and tendril’s twist, 
In lordly vineyard, lowly croft ? 
O fool! who seest unwondering 
This greater marvel of the vine, 
This miracle of shower and shine; 
Yet doubtest of this lesser thing, 
This only,—that His word divine 
Once turnéd water into wine. 


_ Gibraltar—Felix Oswald—New York Press 
“Seven weeks of sea and twice seven days of storm 
Upon the huge Atlantic, and once more 
We ride into still water, and the calm 
Of a sweet evening screened by either shore 
Of Spain and Barbary. Our toils are o’er, 
Our labors are accomplished. Once again 
We look on Europe, mistress as of yore, 
Of the fair earth and of the hearts of men. 
Ay, this is the famed rock which Hercules 
And Goth and Moor bequeathed us. At this door 
England stands sentry. God! to hear the shrill 
Sweet treble of her fifes upon the breeze, 
And at the summons of the rock-gun’s roar 
To see her red-coats marching from the hill!” 
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Dancing with the United Kingdom—The London Figaro 

Dr. Shark is a gentleman who believes in the rational 
treatment of patients in his private lunatic asylum. He 
gives them picnics in Summer and balls in Winter and 
plenty of amusement all the year round. Taking one 
consideration with another I should imagine that lunacy, 
under these conditions, is rather a pleasant thing. I 
always look forward to the dances he gives, for after 
considerable experience I have come to the conclusion 
that idiotic partners are rather less idiotic than the com- 
monplace misses one meets with at ordinary balls. She 
was sitting in a corner of the ballroom toying with a fan 
—a large and massive woman whom one would no more 
have suspected of being insane than of being consump- 
tive. I asked the doctor to introduce me, for I admire 
fine women. He did so, and I sat down beside her. 
We spoke about the weather, as new acquaintances will. 
She was perfectly rational on that point, at any rate. 
She thought it was appalling. I mentioned casually that 
I had been to Torquay for a brief holiday. 

“Do you know it?” I asked. 

“Oh, yes—there it is,” she replied. 

I looked in the direction in which she pointed, and 
saw a rather extensive foot incased in a dancing-shoe. 

“That is the Land’s End,” she said, reflectively, indi- 
cating the place where the little toe of her right foot 
might be supposed to lie, “and that is the Lizard there. 
I am the United Kingdom, you know,” she added with a 
quiet dignity that seemed to presume I knew it. 

I bowed in silence. It was a colossal idea, and not to 
be comprehended all at once. 

“That is the North Foreland over there,” she went 
on, tapping her left foot. “I have had some trouble 
with it lately; and oh,” and her voice became plaintive, 
“TI was so afraid they were going to take Ireland from 
me,” and she glanced affectionately at her left arm. 

I thought it better that we should join in the dance, 
for these geographical confidences threatened to become 
embarrassing. So I put my arm round the top of Lin- 
colnshire and the base of Yorkshire, and as far into 
Lancashire as I could get (for her waist was more than 
eighteen inches), and we danced. 

“ My ear is burning so; I am afraid there must be a 
storm somewhere on the coast of Aberdeen,” were the 
last words I heard her say as I led her to a seat. 

Aunt Annie's Wake—New York Evening Sun 

Just inside the entrance to a low alley-way in Frank- 
fort street hung a big black rosette with long pendent 
ribbons of the same color, which flapped to and fro in 
the March wind. This dread signal had a faded and 
worn appearance, as if it had done duty on many an- 
other like occasion. The entrance to the alley is so 
small and so buried in shadows after nightfall that it is 
difficult to find. It is scarcely more than a dozen strides 
of a tall man from Park row, but thousands of men who 
pass it every day never suspect its existence. A few of 
the many friends of Annie Connor, formerly of the 
County Kerry, Ireland, but for the past thirty-five years 
a resident of this city, found it and walked along the 
alley for a distance of sixty feet until they emerged into 
a narrow court-yard hedged in by tall buildings. Cross- 
ing the court, they climbed two flights of wooden steps, 
which shook with their weight. The topmost stairway 
was lit in a feeble, fluttering way by the light of a two- 


foot candle which stood on an ice box at the head of 
the stairs. From behind a door which opened upon a 
clumsy piazza there came sounds of subdued voices and 
sobs. Then the door opened and a voice said: 

“Yez must all come out on th’ sthoop. We’re goin’ t’ 
put her in th’ coffin!” 

The stoop creaked under the tread of many feet as 
thirty women and men obeyed the peremptory order, while 
aged Mrs. Kiernan startled the night with her cries of: 
“Oh, th’ darlint woman! Shure St. Peter has her!” 

The elaborate coffin, covered with black cloth and 
ornamented with silver handles, which glinted in the 
light of the fluttering candle flame, was lifted from its 
resting-place outside the door and carried into the death 
chamber. While the transfer of the body was being 
made, a gray-haired woman, who leaned shiveringly 
against the building, drew comparisons between the 
climate of Ireland and that of America, and said: 

**Faix, my ould man is afther dyin’ in this counthry, 
at th’ fallin’ iv the leaf, an’ him coughin’ for three years. 
Ivery wan is dyin’ here of consumption or cowld, or th’ 
like o’ that. Who iver heerd iv any wan dyin’ o’ them 
diseases in Ireland? Sorra day was it we kem here.” 

Just as her lament closed the door opened again and 
everybody went in. The room was plainly but decently 
furnished. It contained a cooking stove, a bureau, the 
coffin, and some forty folding chairs furnished by the 
undertaker. There were many pictures upon the wall, 
mostly religious. The single window was draped. 

The dead woman was dressed in brown satin, trimmed 
with white lace. One wrinkled hand—the one which 
had carried the basket of apples for thirty-five years— 
lay across her breast. Very few of those present had 
ever seen Auntie robed in such an expensive garment 
in life. A faint smile was upon the dead face. It 
seemed as if the Grim Fellow had gripped her when 
dreaming of the apples in Paradise. Upon the foot of 
the coffin lay a bouquet of white flowers, the meed of 
sorrowing friends, the perfume of which was discernible 
even in the tobacco smoke which floated like a haze in 
the room, At the head of the coffin stood a brazen 
sconce, in which were seven tall candles, each of which 
wore mourning in the shape of a little band of crape. 
Behind this stood a cross of brass. The room was 
crowded to its utmost capacity. There were several 
applewomen present, grayhaired and corpulent. Mov- 
ing about the room with noiseless footsteps and a furtive 
air as if this experience was new to him, was the nephew 
of the deceased, who has been in the country only about 
three months. During the last weeks of her life it was 
the constant wish of Auntie that her relative might get a 
job. But she died with the wish unfulfilled. There were 
also present some pretty young Irish girls, who seemed 
to regard the occasion as one of joy and not of grief. 

Mrs. Ware, the lady who sells apples at the corner of 
William and Frankfort streets, passed around a dinner 
plate of Scotch snuff, of which everybody partook and 
sneezed. Here a plate of cutty pipes and tobacco was 
also distributed. Under the genial influence of the 
tobacco the company relaxed its air of constraint, and 
conversation became general. There was no liquor in 
the room, an omission which was commented upon by 
an apple-woman as an unpardonable offence, and one 
which would not have been tolerated by the deceased. 
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Meanwhile the door was opened to admit new-comers, 
each of whom paid their respects to the silent one in the 
coffin before taking a seat. 

“Tt’s not such a wake as her husband got,” said an 
old female friend of the dead woman. 

“Aye, you're right,” said another; “ but thin, ye know, 
hersel’ was aloive t’ arrange her husband’s wake, an’ a 
rare wan she was, rest her soul!” 

Again arose the lamentation of Mrs. Kiernan. “Ah, 
th’ dear little °ooman! She’s gone, but we must all go 
phin our good toime comes!” 

This was so obvious a fact that nearly all the mourn- 
ers nodded their heads approvingly. The wake was kept 
up until the early hours of the day. At 10 o’clock in the 
morning a little funeral cortege, consisting of seven car- 
riages and a hearse, drove into Frankfort street, and 
Auntie was carried down through the little alley through 
which she passed without help last Wednesday. Then 
the carriages rolled over the pave into City Hall place 
to St. Andrew’s Church, where the services were held. 

The hearse had four black horses before it, covered 
with long black netting. This was one of the most sin- 
cere desires of Auntie during the later years of her life, 
that she might have four horses to pull her hearse. 

Annie Connor was 65 years old at the time of her 
death. For thirty-five years she had carried an apple 
basket around the vicinity of Printing House square. 
There have been rumors that she accumulated a large 
sum of money and that she owned real estate in Frank- 
fort street. These rumors, however, lack confirmation. 
She lived for thirty years at 37 Frankfort street, and 
when that building was razed she moved into apartments 
- at 9} Frankfort street, where she died. 

Auntie, as she was known among the printers, had a 
mania for attending funerals. Scarcely an Irish man or 
woman has been buried in the vicinity for years but 
Annie Connor was present at the wake and funeral. 
And she always paid for her own coach, too. Her hus- 
band, who died about two years since, was an invalid 
for a long time, and was tenderly nursed and cared for 
by his wife. When one of the periodical fires occurred 
in the New Yorker Zeitung building Mr. Connor was 
taken from his bed by the firemen. In describing this 
occurrence Auntie was wont to say: 

“Shure they bumped me ould man down the steps 
when they were taking him out. They might as well 
lave him t’ th’ fire flames. Then he died, poor man, as 
how could he live when his back was bruk intoirely wid 
the bumpin’ they gev him. But he had a foine wake; 
devil a finer in th’ city, an’ he was buried wid four horses.” 

Not long ago Auntie came into The Evening Sun of- 
fice, preceded by a bashful, retiring young man, who car- 
ried the basket of apples. The young man set down the 
basket and discreetly retired. Approaching the writer, 
Auntie said, jerking her thumb in the direction of the 
young man, and lowering her voice to a stage whisper: 

“Did ye see him?” 

“See who?” 

“Me nevvy.” 

“What is his name?” 

“Henry Witloff, an’ he’s on’y four days out. 
get him some kind a job?” 

“ What kind of a job does he want?” 

Auntie reflected for a moment, as if undecided what 
line of industry to choose. Then she brightened up. 

“Well, ye might get him a job on th’ big poipes.” 

“ But the Italians have secured all those situations.” 

“ Thrue fur ye, th’ yaller nagurs, so they hev. I wisht 
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But niver moind. Its’ nayther here nor thare about 
th’ Eyetalians. Mebbe ye cu’d get me nevvy a job in 
wan o’ them skyscrapin’ buildin’s swapin’ out the hallwa’. 
Musha, but I wouldn’t be wantin’ the b’y t’ be workin’ 
too haard, he’s that delicate, ye know.” 

For many weeks Auntie reiterated these requests for 
a job for her nephew to every person whom she thought 
had any influence in that direction. Her descriptions of 
her ailments were equa!ly humorous and pathetic. 

“Come down and take th’ bit an th’ sup wid me. It’s 
not a palace ye’ll be comin’ to,”’ she would say, “but 
ye’ll be welkim all th’ same. Oh, dear, oh, dear, I have 
a black plasther on me chest fur th’ rhumatiz, an’ an- 
other on th’ small o’ me back fur th’ newmonya. Dear, 
dear, but I’m that shtiff I can’t walk. Sure, I got th’ 
plasters from th’ black docther in Frankfort street, an’ a 
foine docther he is, too; so nice an’ quiet; a rale gin- 
tlemin; an’ if ye’ll come down I'll show ye th’ illigant 
little Frinchman as lives acrass th’ hallwa’.” 

With a smile upon her face, although her bones were 
aching with the rheumatism, Auntie would hobble off to 
her rookery in the alley. For the past few months 
Auntie has occupied her time mainly with mending 
printers’ aprons, because she was getting too feeble to 
carry the basket any more. It is related by her faithful 
friends that her last words were: 

“I wondher how th’ by’s ’ll tell which is their aprons!” 

She had been confined to the house for only a week. 
Last Wednesday, when the cold March rain was falling, 
her sunny smile lit up Park row like the light of a can- 
dle in a dark place. She hoped to rally so that she 
might participate in the St. Patrick celebration, but the 
great day came twenty-four hours too late. Thousands 
of men in this roaring city shook their heads with regret 
when they heard that Auntie, the apple woman, was dead. 

A kindly, motherly soul, beloved by all who knew her, 
now lies under the sod of Calvary Cemetery. Perhaps 
Mrs. Kiernan told the truth last night as she sobbed out: 

“Dear little woman! I’m sure St. Peter opened the 
gate quick whin he seen ye comin’ up the road!” 


Callithumpian’s Dressing-Gown—The Chicago Tribune 

“Elfleda, something tells me you made this yourself.” 

“T did, Callithumpian. I made it with my own hands 
as a present for you. It’s a dressing-gown.” 

Mr. Magruder held the present at arm’s length and 
contemplated it with silent awe. In the six months of 
his previous career as a devoted young husband he had 
never been so deeply moved. 

“When I gaze at the unearthly gorgeousness of this 
gown, Elfleda,” he said, at length, “and the conviction 
slowly but irresistibly forces its way into my mind that it 
is intended for me to wear, can you wonder that I hesi- 
tate—that I ask myself what I have done to deserve it? 
Elfleda,” he exclaimed, in a husky whisper, as he closed 
the blinds, “I think I will try it on. Be calm, darling.” 

“TI am glad you like it, Callithumpian. You have 
been so good, so thoughtful, so””— 

“Heaven knows I have tried to be, Elfieda!” said 
the agitated young husband, wiping his fevered brow 
impulsively. ‘ Which is the—the upper frontier of this 
—this magnificent garment?” 

“Here it is, Callithumpian. But before you put it 
on, dear, just look at this beautiful design on the right 
shoulder. Isn’t it nicely worked?” 

“ Elfleda, it is absolutely paralyzing!” 

“You know what it is, of course?” 

“J—I think I do. It’s the hanging of Old Brown.” 
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“Oh, Callithumpian!” wailed the wife, “I meant it 
for the translation of the Prophet Elijah!” 

“Tt will do for either one, Elfleda,” gasped the hus- 
band, as he struggled frenziedly with the gown. “I'd 
wear anything that was made with your own fair hands, 
my darling,” he continued, as he got it on wrong side 
out and hind side before, “if it was meant to be Adam 
and Eve in the Garden of Eden and looked like a three- 
tent circus and menagerie in a tornado. Don’t cry, El- 
fleda! I’ll wear it now if it costs me every friend I have 
in the world. I'd wear it if John Ruskin himself should 
ask me as a personal favor to take it off! Such love as 
mine will stand anything. Marriage is not a failure!” 

But we have no business lingering about here. Let 
us withdraw quietly from the scene. 





Story of the Pines—R. Courtney—Times-Democrat 

“ How long hesleeps! How long we stand as sentinels 
to guard, and yet he wakes not, the dusky hunter! 

“ Our falling leaves have covered him from sight, and 
not even the horns of the deer beside him gleam now 
above the mold. And still he sleeps, and still his dusky 
bride comes not to light the fire above him, and join in 
the dirge we sing. Will she ever come, my sister?” 

Thus spoke the taller pine to the slender one. 

And she answered, “Ah, my brother! I know not; 
but surely, after all these years, she, too, is sleeping. I 
often see a soft and shadowy form and say, ‘At last she 
comes!’ But, no; it is only the sea mist that gathers 
around. And oft I think I hear her calling, and fold 
my branches to listen; but it is only the distant waves 
whispering of others that sleep even longer than he, and 
they say to the sands that cover them, ‘ Not yet, not yet! 
Some day!’ AndsoI say, ‘Some time she will come.’ ” 

“But you say she is surely sleeping. Then how can 
she come to waken him?” the taller asked. 

“ Ah, if she sleeps it is not as he; for loving hands 
lighted the watch-fires above her, and she seeks him now 
in the happy hunting grounds beyond the sunset hills; 
and when she finds him not she will return to earth to 
seek him. She will surely come, and find him here, and 
we must wait and tell her the story as we saw it all so 
long ago;—how he fought with the wounded stag, and 
was himself wounded by its antlers,—how he cried to 
us: ‘Watch over me, and when Wish-a-wa comes, tell 
her of me,—that I sleep here till she comes to light my 
way.’ Then he and the deer slept side by side. And 
we covered them, deep and deeper, with our leaves, and 
kept them warm; and our falling twigs and cones made 
a mound above them, a watch-fire that only needs her 
hand to light it. Patience,my brother! She may come 
tonight. Hush! what sound is that?” 

“ Only the wind, sister, or the call of the night bird.” 

“No, itisnot that. See! the shadowy form that comes 
with the rays of the rising moon. Our long waiting is 
over, for it is she; she has come at last.” 

And they clashed their branches softly together, and 
bowed their heads, while the form, that seemed a part of 
the moonlight, leaned against the trunk of the larger 
tree, and her long hair seemed but the shadow of the 
waving moss that clung to the rough bark. 

“Yes,” the other answered, “ the spirit bride has come. 
And, see! the spirits’ watchfire, the glow-worm, shines 
above the sleeper! Hear her voice, soft and sweet as 
the song of the waves.” 

“ Hush,” the other whispered. “ Let us listen.” 

As she sang there arose from the mound between some- 
thing like a mist-wreath, that resolved itself into another 
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form with white heron feathers in its hair. Then the 
shadows seemed blended intoone. The branches above 
them rustled, and both trees began to tell the story. 

But she lifted her eyes like two dewdrops touched by 
the moon’s rays and answered: “I know, I know; well 
have you watched and waited, and your watch shall soon 
be ended. Four nights must my fire burn. I go, now, 
to guide my lover. Adieu for a space; but when the 
storm-wind shall lay you to rest, you shall come and 
grow beside our lodge in the happy hunting grounds.” 

And the two forms passed toward the evening star. 

Then the larger tree said: “ The sleeper has awakened 
and gone with his bride; but his bones lie at my feet.” 

“True, brother: it was only his ghost, his life, and not 
the old body. But it is enough for me that his bride no 
longer weeps. A little while, my brother, and we, too, 
shall sleep and rest. . . . rest!” 

And the night wind died away, and the pines were 
silent; and the waves on the beach whispered softly to 
the sands: “Rest .... Rest!” 





Death at the Throttle—New York Evening Sun 

The passengers on the eastbound lightning express 
train, which reached Rochester the other morning, little 
thought that a few miles west of that city taeir train was 
running at the rate of sixty miles an hour, with a dead 
engineer at the throttle and an almost crazed fireman in 
the cab. Such, however, was the fact. 

When the train left Buffalo, bound east, it was about 
twelve minutes late, and it was the desire of the en- 
gineer to make up that loss between Buffalo and Roch- 
ester. Levi S. Lewis, one of the oldest and most trust- 
worthy engineers in the employ of the New York 
Central & Hudson River Railroad, was in the cab, and 
he had seen to it that everything was in the best of 
condition for a fast run out. 

The big locomotive stood panting and wheezing in 
the Buffalo depot when the veteran engineer took his 
seat in the cab and pulled the throttle open. Witha 
bound the steel steed was off and the long heavy train 
dashed through the country at a mile a minute. 

Fireman Parker had the other side of the cab, but 
was kept so busy during the fast run, shovelling coal into 
the furnaces, that he had little time to observe what 
was passing around him. 

When Engineer Lewis whistled for Brockport he 
looked nervously at his watch and remarked that half 
the lost time had been recovered. 

The train sped rapidly through the little town and the 
fireman noticed that Engineer Lewis was almost as pale 
as death as he sat on his seat, his right hand grasping 
the handle of the throttle lever and his left firmly grip- 
ping the reversing bar. The engine groaned and trem- 
bled as it bounded over the glittering rails. That the 
old engineer was suffering the fireman had no doubt. 

Adams’s Beach, a little hamlet twelve miles west of 
Rochester, appeared, and the big engine rushed madly 
on, its shrill whistle screaming an alarm as it flew. 
That last whistle sounded the death knell of the brave 
old engineer. He had tried to beat time in its flight, 
but time had come off the victor. As the houses of 
Adams’s Beach went spinning and twisting by, the en- 
gineer threw back his head, his body wavered for a mo- 
ment, and he fell heavily to the iron floor—stone dead. 

The terrified fireman knew not what todo. He knew 
the risk he ran, for the dead engineer still grasped the 
throttle, and in his fall the weight of his body pulled the 
throttle still farther open. The train had now attained 
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a frightful speed, and something must be done to stop it. 
By a powerful effort the fireman wrenched the dead 
man's hand from the throttle and shut off the steam. 
Then he applied the air brakes and the lightning ex- 
press quickly came to a standstill. 

The conductor and train-men ran to the cab and 
there found the dead body of the faithful old veteran 
stretched out upon the floor. He was tenderly carried 
to the baggage car, and a physician, who happened to be 
on the train, was hastily summoned. He pronounced 
life extinct, and said that death had been instantaneous, 
and had been caused by heart disease. 

The fireman then took charge of the locomotive until 
Rochester was reached, where a new engineer was pro- 
cured. The passengers on that train little imagined the 
tragedy that was being enacted in the cab of that flying 
locomotive, while they were quietly reading or smoking 
in their seats in the comfortable coaches in the train. 








Pathetic Unselfishness—New York Fashion Bazaar 

I remember being taken by my mother when I was a 
child to see a poor woman who was dying of a cancer. 
The disease was eating its way to a vital part and her 
doctor had given her a month as her utmost limit of life. 
She was preparing for her end in a way that seemed 
practical and prosaic enough, but that struck me as 
pathetic in its self-forgetfulness. She was sitting up in 
bed, with a basket beside her, finishing up the family 
mending, showing her eldest daughter—on whose thir- 
teen-year old shoulders the burden of household care 
was soon to fall—how to fell down seams in the little 
brother’s knee patches, and how to darn the heel of 
father’s sock so that he would never feel the difference. 
She had impressed upon the girl how to make her 
father’s favorite potato pone, how to manage her young 
sister when she got into the sulks, what to do for her 
father when he had his periodical fit of cramps—and 
everything else she could think of that would insure 
comfort in the humble home she was leaving. She had 
all the work planned which she would do during the 
short span of life that was given to her. Her burial 
clothes were folded away in a drawer with sweet basil 
leaves among them. I was reminded of the incident 
by reading in a paper recently of a man in Milwaukee 
who is preparing for something that is even more terri- 
ble than death—insanity. He will be violently insane 
in a few weeks, and he knows it. Some time ago his 
skull was fractured; a gristle is fast forming about the 
cracked edges, which will surely press upon the brain 
and make him a maniac. He talks calmly and ration- 
ally of his approaching fate, and spends every moment 
of his brief term of sanity in making provision for his 
family when he shall no longer be able to care for them. 
It is a situation worthy the pen of a dramatist. 





The ’ Stiller's Daughter—Sarge—Atlanta Constitution 

“The folks that lived in that house moved there from 
Pike county, Ga., in 1869,”’ said Plunkett, as he pulled 
back the wagon sheet and pointed up the mountain 
cove to a little cottage that looked sad in its desolation. 

“Yes, and they were as fine a young couple as ever 
left Georgia for these mountains,” spoke up Brown as the 
wagon jostled over a big root stretched across the road. 

“The fellow’s name was John Dawson, and the girl 
that he married was named Lucy,” resumed Plunkett, 
without taking notice of Brown’s remarks. “I seed 
Lucy when she was baptized, and I knowed her when 
she was the pet of the settlement, and her daddy was 
rich and she was as tender as a tiny flower.” 
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“But her daddy made his riches by selling peach 
brandy,” suggested Brown. 

“I seed John and Lucy when they come erlong the 
road moving here,” resumed Plunkett, “and Lucy looked 
mighty happy when she raised the wagon sheet and 
looked out at us, and they did do mighty well when they 
first got here, but arter a while John got acquainted with 
four or five rowdy fellows, and it warn’t no great while 
till he begin to go er driving with them and would occa- 
sionally jist happen up at the still house, till arter a while 
they would go outen their way to get to the still and 
then pretty soon they’d leave home and spend the day 
there till it began to look as if John preferred to stay at 
the still house and listen to the yarns of the moun- 
taineers than to be at home with his wife, and pretty 
soon Lucy took it that way and then she went to work 
to persuade him from going with these fellows. 

“John promised at once that he would break off from 
his rowdy associates, and he kissed Lucy and smoothed 
down her hair as she sat on his knee, and he told her 
that there was no use in her being scared erbout his ever 
having anything to do with whiskey or of forming any 
attachments that would cause him to neglect his farm or 
forget his little wife; but Lucy was scared, and she 
turned erround on his lap and put her hands on each 
side of his face and stroked his cheeks till his lips pouted 
and then kissing him she ‘lowed in a timid voice as the 
tears glistened in her pretty eyes: 

‘Now, John, don’t you think you go with these fel- 
lows just a little too much!’ 

“*T didn’t think so, Lucy; it was just sociability, but 
I will quit—I won’t go with them any more.’ 

“Then Lucy kissed him ergin, and he vowed that he 
would turn over a new leaf from that minit, and he got 
up and went whistling out to his lot. 

*% * % * * * 

“More than a month had passed since John had 
turned over his new leaf and Lucy looked happier than 
she ever had looked in the mountains, and new gates and 
pretty fixings showed up well to the credit of John. 

“John was at work down in the new ground, outen 
sight of his house and he was whistling erway as he 
worked, when erlong came his rowdy friends on their 
way over to the still house, and they sat down on a log 
and begin to talk and laugh with John, and they had er 
little of the corn juice erlong and they would have him to 
take er little—just to be sociable—and he took a drink 
and then they talked and laughed till arter a while the 
bottle was passed erround ergin and pretty soon one of 
the rowdies proposed that John go erlong with the crowd 
right from there and that his wife wouldn’t miss him, 
and that they would have a sociable time over at the 
still. John was a mighty sociable fellow when he got a 
drink or two in him, though he had never been drunk in 
his life and never expected to be, for he was one of 
those fellows that could control himself, and so, arter 
much persuading, the whole crowd lit over the new 
ground fence and put out for the hill. 

“ Lucy got dinner ready and blowed the horn for John 
to come, and while she was waiting she went in to the 
glass and smoothed her hair, and then went out and 
looked toward the new ground; but she didn’t see no 
John ercoming, and then pretty soon she blowed the 
horn ergin and went out and waited and watched, but 
no John didn’t come, and then she put out down across 
the field and went nearly to the new ground and got up 
on a log and called and called, but no John didn’t 
come, till at last she went down into the new ground 
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and sarched and called and called and sarched till she 
was hoarse and exhausted, and as she fell on the grass 
in the corner of the fence she ‘lowed between her sobs: 

“*Oh, John, John, where have you gone?’ 

“And there she lay till John and his cronies come 
back and found her, and John, for the first time in his 
life, was drunk, and for the first time in his life he was 
unkind to Lucy, and told her in a drunken passion her 
old daddy made his riches by selling peach brandy. 

* % % * Bo * 

“ John’s cronies never had much trouble after that in 
getting him off to the still. They would get him to take 
a drink and then would talk erbout believing in the man 
wearing the breeches and sich like, till it warn’t long till 
John spent the most of his time at the still, and his little 
wife lost the bloom in her cheek and the sparkle in her 
eye, and folks that didn’t know her said she was dispep- 
tic and didn’t make home happy, and give her blame. 

% % * x * * 

“One night in December the neighbor wimen had 
gathered in to see Lucy die. John was off at the still, 
and they sent arter him, and jist as he stepped into the 
door Lucy seemed to revive er little, and as she reached 
out her hand in a senseless manner she spoke in that 
low, sweet voice of hers: 

“Tell the folks around old Hebron Church that this 
is Lucy, the little blue-eyed girl that they used to pet; 
Lucy that was baptized in the pool by the spring at the 
old church; Lucy who lived in the big white house.’ 

“And then a shadow seemed to flit across her face and 
she gasped and added: 

“Lucy, poor Lucy—my father made his riches by 
selling brandy and running a still, and it has come home 
to his innocent little girl he loved,’ and she was dead. 

* * * * % * 

“Lucy is buried right over there, and it may be that 
I am an old, superstitious fool, as they say I am, but 
when I look at that grave I think to myself that I would 
not sell whiskey nor run a still if I knowed I could make 
a thousand dollars a minute. 

“Through a long life I have never seed a man make 
riches by selling whiskey but what it come home to him.” 





Bound for Staunton—St. Louis Globe-Democrat 

The queerest and funniest incident of this Southern 
trip had almost a tragic termination. The train was 
just starting, without ringing a bell or blowing a whistle, 
as is the unique Southern custom, when a cloud of dust 
was observed traveling down the road to the station, and 
from the midst of which proceeded prolonged yells. 
The train was promptly stopped, and an ancient and 
rickety chaise drove up, and there climbed down from it 
an old man in a long yellow coat and a William goat 
beard. He wore, besides these, a pair of abbreviated 
green trousers, which seemed to shun his boots and rise 
to a higher plane, and a beaver hat of the vintage of 
1812. He took from out of the chaise a bandbox tied 
with a string, a large carpetbag, two live chickens tied 
together by the legs, and a crock of butter, over the top 
of which a piece of muslin was tightly fastened. With 
these and an ancient umbrella he boarded the train with 
some difficulty and sat down in a seat a few feet from the 
door. The train rolled away, leaving his companion in 
the chaise sitting, open-mouthed, paralyzed with wonder. 

The ancient one, with the wind-tossed beard, gripped 
the arm of his seat as soon as he felt the train’s motion, 
and let out a startled yell that caused the passengers to 
turn pale with a fear that we had a mad man on board, 
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and when the conductor ran to him he shouted, “ The 
hull darn thing is sinking.” 

The amiable conductor assured him that he was per- 
fectly safe, and, going ‘into his pocket, pulled out his 
punch. The old man held up his hands, and cried: 

“Don’t shoot, mister, don’t shoot; I give in!” 

“T ain’t goin’ to shoot, I only want your ticket!” 

“What ticket?” 

“ Your railroad ticket.” 

“ Aint got none. We uns don’t hev no railroads.” 

“Well, then, pay me. Where do you want to go?” 

“T’m gwine to Staunton, to my grandson’s, Pete Raw- 
lins. Know any of his folks down in Staunton?” Just 
then the whistle blew and the old man jumped up and 
tried to get past the conductor, who held him down by 
main strength. The white hair of the old cracker fairly 
stood on end, and it was several minutes before he 
calmed down enough to count his change. 

At the next station, when the train stopped, he gath- 
ered up his belongings and made for the door, but was 
stopped before he could get off. This attempt he made 
at every station, and finally the conductor went to him, 
saying: “ Look here, old man, you jist set still till you 
hear the brakeman holler Staunton, then you get off! ” 

He sat there awhile, and then began to question the 
rest of the passengers as to Staunton and its people. 

Thinking I could derive some entertainment from 
him, I changed my seat to the one in front of his. 

He looked at me a moment and solemnly took his 
musty leather wallet from his side pocket and thrust it 
deep down into his boot. 

This action set the entire car full of people roaring 
with laughter and almost brought a blush to my cheek, 
which sensation had scarcely gone when the brakeman 
opened the door and yelled, “ Staunton!” 

We were at the moment crossing a trestle, about fifty 
feet in height, upon the slanting, heavily wooded side 
of a mountain. We could look down the hillside over 
the tree tops and see a silvery stream threading its wind- 
ing way through a black swamp. The old settler rosev 
at the sound of the brakeman’s voice, picked up his traps, 
and, going to the platform, stepped right off. 

Somebody pulled the bell rope, stopping the train at 
once, and a relief party was organized which went down 
the mountain side until we came to a tall hemlock that 
looked like a gigantic Christmas tree. 

Pendent from its branches were chewing tobacco, 
chickens, rolls of butter, shoes and suspenders. Further 
down the hillside we found a patent medicine bottle, the 
old umbrella, the butter crock, and the hat. Then we 
reached the old man, who was up to his waist in black 
mud, busily engaged in washing a whiskey flask which 
he had managed to retain through his exciting flight. 

He was as cool as a cucumber, and when we yanked 
him out of the mud, remarked, “I tell you this yere 
railroad travelling do beat hell, don’t it?” 

In the Presence of Death—New York Sun 

While the friends and relatives of Mr. Thomas Rey- 
nolds of the Standard Theatre were assembled Sunday 
afternoon awaiting the beginning of the funeral services 
over his wife his four-year-old daughter Maggie tiptoed 
to the coffin and bending over it whispered: “Mamma, 
dere’s lots of nice people here. Dit up and see them.” 
No answer coming to her she turned and said to the 
listeners: “ My mamma is very sleepy and I know she’s 
sorry not to see you all, but I'll tell her.” Then, won- 
dering that they too made no answer and alarmed by 
the tears she saw on every cheek, she ran to her father. 
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APPLIED SCIENCE-—-INVENTION AND INDUSTRY 





The Microbe of the Magnet—The Electrical Review 

With all the paraphernalia of the modern physical and 
electrical laboratory, the instruments of precision that 
will handle a millionth of an inch as readily as a laborer 
his pick or shovel; with all the evolution going on 
through generations of scientists, and the almost inces- 
sant wresting of secrets from the bosom of nature, we 
doubt if science is any closer to the isolation or attenua- 
tion of the microbe of the magnet. It is absurd to sup- 
pose that a primary energy is impressed upon a piece of 
hardened steel once for all. The transfer of that energy 
into actual work would quickly destroy the magnetic 
power, yet such destruction not only does not take 
place, but the very exercise of the power strengthens the 
magnet. A horse-shoe of steel can be magnetized in 
ten seconds by the current of a few amperes from a 
battery, a ridiculously small amount of energy all told, 
and such magnet can lift many pounds of iron in con- 
tact. But without contact, it may lift and hold a pound 
of iron easily. It will hold that pound for an eternity, 
and every second of that time without end the magnet is 
expending energy, until it foots up an almost inconceiv- 
able total of actual power. Not alone that, but the 
magnet of one pound lifting power to-day may and will 
be stronger to-morrow. Where does all this really tre- 
mendous amount of energy come from. By what in- 
scrutable process does the mere magnetization of a bar 
of steel make of it a machine for the transformation of 
energy? Not areactionary or storage device which, like 
a steel spring, honestly gives back approximately all it 
has received; but a perpetual transforming or convert- 
ing machine. There is a hidden process going on of 
some kind, energy is going into the magnet all the time 
it is doing work, energy in some form. Where does it 
come from, gravity? atmosphere? solar rays? earth 
currents? Whocansay? It is a great problem worthy 
of a life-time of indefatigable research. It is a microbe, 
and it will be discovered, and the discovery will make 
electricity the queen of nature’s forces and steam will 
become a dim vision of the dark ages of the past. 

Present Aspect of Invention—The Scientific American 

A correspondent has written to us asking whether the 
realm of invention is not exhausted—whether there is 
still any chance for one of an inventive mind to devise 
improvements on existing devices or machines. The 
doubt implied in the above question seems very natural 
in view of the record of the patent offices of different 
countries. Every year sees an increase of patents. 
Besides these there are numberless inventions that are 
unregistered and that do not find a place on the records. 
Notwithstanding all this, the field is so large, and is so 
imperfectly cultivated, that the work has only com- 
menced. Man’s energies now, after so many years of 
waiting, are bent on the subjugation of the material 
world. More than half a million patents are the written 
history of what has been done, but the unwritten portion 
is the largest. Yet the conquest is far from complete. 
If we consider the great inventions that are waited for, 
perhaps the subject of a prime motor would be the first 
occurring to the mind. From every point of view the 
steam engine is unsatisfactory. It is hampered by the 
condition of a narrow range of temperature, so that with 
steam of any manageable degree of heat, not more than 
fifteen or twenty per cent. of the heat of the fuel can 


possibly be utilized. There is only one way in a heat 
engine to avoid this restriction. It is to use a very high 
temperature in the motor. If steam is greatly super- 
heated, it attacks the metal of which a machine is built, 
it destroys lubricators and packings, and is quite im- 
practicable. Steam cannot overcome the ill effects of 
the second law of thermo-dynamics. In the gas engine, 
in which the combustion of gas is directly used, a higher 
temperature is obtained, and an engine far more 
economical in the calorific sense is obtained. But its 
fuel is expensive, and has to be first manufactured. 
The cylinder becomes heated, and, to prevent this from 
going too far, water is caused to circulate around it. 
This is a concession to the practical, for theoretically 
the use of water in this place is wrong. Neither the 
steam engine nor gas engine fills the bill. A prime 
motor that will convert eighty or ninety per cent of the 
heat energy of coal into mechanical energy has yet to be 
invented. Another conversion of energy should be the 
subject of invention. Mechanical energy can be con- 
verted into electrical energy with little loss; the problem 
of a successful conversion of heat energy into the elec- 
tric form has yet to be solved. The ordinary thermo- 
electric battery is exceedingly uneconomical, on account 
of the small difference of temperatures that it can 
utilize, and, in all of its present forms, must have a low 
co-efficient of restitution. Of all the heat energy which 
it absorbs, it cannot restore as much even as the steam 
engine does. A prime motor and a direct converter of 
heat into electricity, with efficiencies of eighty per cent. 
or more, and using common fuel, have yet to be in- 
vented. In the ordinary cycle, coal is burned under a 
boiler, and the steam thus generated actuates an engine, 
in its turn driving a dynamo. In the second conversion 
of mechanical into electric energy, there is a loss of not 
over ten or fifteen percent. But in the first step eighty- 
five to ninety per cent. of heat energy is lost. In over- 
coming this loss, by going directly from heat to electric- 
ity, without the wasteful intermediation of steam, there 
is ample room for invention. A primary battery that 
would be economically available for heavy work has yet 
to be invented. Almost all are characterized by high 
resistance, expensive depolarizer, or a negative plate of 
high initial cost. Inthe Upward battery there was a gen- 
uinely new departure, but it has not been extensively intro- 
duced. The use of zinc for the positive element is a weak 
point, owing to the expense of such fuel. The storage 
battery has meet with success, in great measure, on ac- 
count of its low resistance. In the approved arrange- 
ment of primary batteries, one-half the energy is ex- 
pended uselessly in overcoming the resistance of the 
battery itself. Several attempts have been made in the 
direction of advance in primary generator construction, 
on some cases carbon or some of its compounds being 
utilized as positive element. In a primary battery of 
cheap construction, of low resistance, comparable to 
that of a storage cell, and consuming a cheap positive 
element, there is a chance for invention of the highest 
order and economic value. Even the storage battery 
is defective. The spurious voltage represents a loss of 
ten per cent. and its excessive weight and deterioration 
tell heavily against its more extensive introduction. No 
one can pretend to say that the climax has been reached 
in it. The future must have a battery in reserve whose 
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active portions shall bear a more favorable ratio to the 
weight of the inactive portions. The field of greater 
achievements could be gone over and many other wants 
suggested. The sun’s radiant heat should be utilized; 
tidal force and the movements of the wind should be 
harnessed and made to do their part in the labors of the 
world. In considering the great advance of natural 
science as regards definition only, remembering how ac- 
curately the extent of achievement is stated, it is impos- 
sible to resist the conclusion that the world is on the 
verge of the revealment of some of the greatest inven- 
tions. To know just what we have done and what are 
the limits of our power in any given direction, is half the 
battle, and that half has been won. In inventions of 
minor or less fundamental character the field is widening 
rather than narrowing. Since the days of Faust and 
Gutenberg, all books have been set up, letter by letter, 
in the most laborious and primitive way. At last a fairly 
successful type moulding machine, that replaces the 
compositor, has appeare@. But no one can pretend to 
say that it marks the limit of achievement in this partic- 
ular art. In the most numerous classes of inventions, 
such as car couplers or lock nuts, there is evidently 
ample region for work, as certainly the perfect coupler 
or nut has not yet been invented. About 1812 Robert 
Fulton is said to have invented means for bringing the 
double-ended ferryboats, which he had designed, to their 
pontoon docks without a jar. As the ferryboat of the 
present day reaches her pier, the ends of two cables 
brought from the dock are hooked to eyebolts on her 
deck, and the cables are then tightened by a species of 
windlass so as to hold the boat in place. The whole 
operation is executed by hand, while several hundred 
people patiently await its completion. In this exceed- 
ingly crude contrivance it would seem that a relic of 
Robert Fulton’s invention has been preserved. The 
ingenuity of the constructors of steamships and railways 
ought to be adequate to the production of an automatic 
coupling that would hold the boat in place as she touches 
the dock. A good instance of a genuine improvement 
in a field apparently barren has been afforded during 
the last few months. The channel eye was one of the 
first improvements in the needle. By placing the eye 
near its point, the sewing machine became a possibility. 
Except for these changes, the latter for a specific pur- 
pose, the little pointed piece of steel has remained the 
same for many generations, and has served as a trial of 
patience to many of the weaker-sighted mortals who 
have attempted to thread it. It seemed a hopeless 
thing to expend ingenuity on. Needle threaders were 
invented, but proved of little use, and it is within a few 
months only that a self-threading needle has been placed 
upon the market. We think it is evident that the hori- 
zon of the inventor’s world is widening. Every great 
change or invention opens a new region, and a funda- 
mental patent is the basis for numerous improvements. 
Twelve Thousand Nails a Minute—Boston Globe 

A Haverhill inventor has perfected and patented a ma- 
chine for making nails which is truly a marvel. It is said 
that the trial machine, full size, not a model, worked to 
perfection the first time the belt was run on. Ordinary 
machines now in use, which operate in the same manner 
as a pair of shears, make 250 nails per minute, and 
compound machines, consisting of several sets of shears, 
working in what is called a vibrator, are able to turn out 
1250 nails per minute. But this new machine, incredi- 
ble almost as it may seem, makes at half speed 12,000 
nails per minute, or three tons in a day of 1o hours. 
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The process is of the simplest description. Instead of 
having separate shear-like cutters through which to feed 
the strips, the cutters consist of small tempered steel 
dies, imbedded in two narrow cylindrical rollers, which 
have much the appearance of cog wheels, with diminu- 
tive cogs. Between these rolls the strip of metal is fed, 
and the dies or cogs cut the nails. With this feature 
alone the machine would be impracticable, but by an- 
other neatly-arranged contrivance the operation is made 
perfect. This consists of the method of clearing the 
dies or cutters of nails, which is accomplished by mova- 
ble steel teeth, placed between the cogs These are 
forced towards the centre of the cylinder, at the point 
of contact with the dies and the plank, where the cutting 
takes place, but in the course of the revolution comes in 
in contact with a steel shaft which pushes them upwards, 
forcing the nails from between the cutters, when they 
drop into a spout*or conductor. In technical language 
this arrangement would be called a series of automatic 
clearers acting on a fixed cam. The dies are adaptable 
to the cutting of all kinds of wire nails with points and 
heads complete, but the one now in operation makes 
only heel nails. The capability of the machine to do 
such rapid work is due to the fact that the cutting is 
done by means of a continuous rotary motion, and is 
entirely automatic. The framework is made very solid, 
and is capable of standing a pressure of 200 tons, though ° 
the whole weighs but 14 tons. As the size of the cylin- 
ders and the speed can be increased almost indefinitely 
the limit of production can hardly be comprehended. 
Another feature is that by means of a single leverage 
system of inclined planes acted on by screws, the cylin- 
ders can be adjusted in their relations to each other to 
the ten thousandth part of an inch. The dies are easily 
replaceable, and can be ground without being removed 
from the cylinder. When the machine was first shown 
to your representative he declined to believe that it was 
possible to make 12,000 nails in a minute, and was only 
convinced by seeing a strip of metal three feet long 
chewed up into 500 nails in two and a half seconds. 

Lightning as Death for Criminals—New York Times 

A series of experiments has been concluded at 
Edison’s Menlo Park laboratory which practically leaves 
only minor details to be arranged before the law which 
abolishes hanging in the State of New York can be put in 
operation. What Dr. MacDonald and his associates 
wanted to decide was the best place and method of ap- 
plying the destructive force so as to cause death in- 
stantly, and with the least amount of pain and struggle; 
the least force that would be fatal without disfigurement, 
and the best variety of electrical current. The results 
are claimed to have been very satisfactory in all these 
respects. Dr. MacDonald refused to give the details of 
the experiments, as they will be embodied in the report 
which he is to make to the Governor, but he evidently 
was much pleased with his success. The party reached 
Menlo Park about noon, and spent most of the time, 
until nearly 6 o’clock, in its researches. Four dogs, 
four calves, and a horse were at its disposal. The alter- 
nating current alone was used, as previous experiments 
had proved its superiority. This, electricians say, kills 
by a series of knock-down blows, given in these experi- 
ments at the rate of some 200 or 300 a second, thus 
greatly improving upon the delivery of the notorious 
John L. Sullivan. This disposed of the question of cur- 
rents, whether continuous or alternating, and attention 
was directed to the place where the current should be 
applied. The best success in this respect was obtained 
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when the electrodes or ends of the wires were placed, 
one on the head of the animal and one at some other 
part of the body, preferably, it was shown yesterday, on 
one of the hind legs. Into one compartment of a 
wooden structure at the rear of the factory the animals 
were led, one by one. This room was fitted up with 
coils of wire, clusters of lamps, and sundry and divers 
instruments which inspired a wholesome awe in the 
hearts of the uninitiated, and led them to keep at a re- 
spectful distance. Two big wires, stretched from the 
machinery in the factory, provided the electricity The 
dogs were the first experimented upon. Those who 
watched them say they were very quiet and made no 
protests. There were four of them, one a big: black 
mongrel Newfoundland, which must have weighed 874 
pounds. They were taken in, one atatime. In exper- 
imenting with these, the electrodes were applied at dif- 
ferent places—on the head, neck, or over the heart at 
one end, and generally on a hind leg at the other. One 
of these experiments, as described by an eye-witness, 
will answer for all. The dog was led to one corner of 
the room after being weighed. There was no difficulty 
in managing him, although he appeared a little uneasy 
at the preparations and the number of people watching 
him. First a flat brass plate, imbedded in felt, which 
had been soaked in a solution of salt, was firmly tied on 
the animal’s head. Then to the right hind leg a band- 
age, wet in the same solution, was bound with copper 
wire. These furnished the entering places of the cur- 
rent. They were moistened so that the liquid could 
overcome the natural resistance of the animal’s furry 
coat to the passage of the electricity. Up to this time 
doggy had apparently regarded matters only with curios- 
ity, but the bandage on his leg and the plate on his 
head appeared to awaken suspicion, but not enough to 
seriously disturb him. But to avoid accident, he was 
placed on his feet in a long box. Then the electrician 
computed his resistance, or the force the electric cur- 
rent must overcome in passing through his body from 
one electrode to the other. Two fine wires, connected 
with these and a delicate little instrument, looking like 
an aristocratic compass, sent a slight shock through the 
animal—not enough to make it jump—and this resist- 
ance was found by computation. What it was in this 
case the Times’s reporter does not know, because his 
informant did not have the data handy, and the searcher 
for scientific fact must await the appearance of the offi- 
cial report. The dog by this time was wide awake and 
apparently somewhat anxious as to future events. The 
fine wires were then detached and heavier ones were 
put in the electrodes. The men who arranged the dog 
looked to see that there was no danger of the wires 
crossing and thus diverting the current from the desired 
course, and then stood back. The investigators moved 
away a few paces. The electrician placed metallic pins 
in two or three places along the silk-covered wires. He 
turned a little crank and the current seemed to creep 
along a row of electric lamps toward the animal until six 
or eight of them were all aglow. “Are you ready?” he 
called. The gentlemen stood further back and the dog 
stretched his head and neck anxiously toward them. 
“Look out,” shouted the electrician, and he closed the 
one remaining connection between the pent-up electric- 
ity and the brute. The animal’s limb stiffened, as 
though he had started to spring forward, but that was 
all. Nosound, no convulsion, no appearance of pain 
at all, and as, at the end of ten seconds, the current was 
cut off, sending out a quick, greenish gleam as the last 
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plug was drawn from its connection, the big, black dog 
dropped all in a heap, released from the power which 
had so quickly stiffened it in death. A current of 500 
volts was used and the animal was certainly instantly 
killed. The four calves did not yield themselves to 
science so calmly as the dogs, but the results were quite 
as satisfactory. Only one uttered a protest, however, 
that could be heard outside, and that was only a single 
cry. They were young and frisky, and had to have 
their legs tied before the electrodes could be applied. 
There were five when they reached the factory, but one 
obtained an unexpected reprieve, owing to the lateness 
of the hour, probably. In all these the same success 
which attended the placing of the electrodes on the head 
and a hind extremity was had. The force used was 800 
volts, and each calf weighed in the neighborhood of 100 
pounds. The final experiment was with a horse—a 
brown, rough-coated, sad-eyed brute, whose owner prob- 
ably had no further use for him and wished to profit by 
the appreciation in price of such animals consequent 
upon such an investigation. He was led in, the elec- 
trodes were applied as in the big black dog, the electri- 
cian cried “Are you ready?” and in less time than it 
takes to tell it the old horse had met an easier, more 
painless death than is the lot of very many of his kin- 
dred. He weighed 830 pounds, and 1000 volts of elec- 
tricity were used. The current was kept up 25 seconds, 
but death must have resulted with the first shock. 
From the experiments which were thus ended, and the 
discussions of physicians and electricians upon the re- 
sults of previous researches, as shown, for example, in 
the report of the committee of the Medico-Legal Society, 
it is placed beyond doubt, in the minds of all investiga- 
tors, that electricity is a sure agent to take the place of 
the hangman’s rope, with all its capability for torture 
and bungling. While the method of its application is 
pointed out by these later experiments there is yet much 
to do in arranging the details. They show that the 
current should pass through the brain, to obtain the 
quickest, most certain result. To this end, a helmet 
has been suggested, fitting closely and strapped on. 
This is thought by many electricians to be the best way. 
To take the place of the bandage on the hind leg of the 
dog, a shoe or slipper, with metallic soles, or a sort of 
buskin to be strapped over the calf of the leg, or a foot- 
tub containing water have all been proposed. All of 
these suggestions are under consideration, but those in 
charge cannot yet give any intimation of their plan. 
Further consideration is desired. Then the position of 
the condemned criminal is to be considered. The 
Medico-Legal Society’s Committee recommended a table 
or reclining chair, to which the prisoner can be bound. 
The chair plan seems to be most favored. As to cur- 
rent, there appears to be little question among those 
who have studied the matter in relation to the death 
penalty. The alternating current meets with the ap- 
proval of the majority. The strength necessary, or that 
less than which the electricians would not care to try, is 
2,000 volts. One thousand volts, though, killed the 
horse yesterday, which weighed nearly five times as 
much as an ordinary man. The question of resistance, 
however, comes in here, and it varies in every individual. 
The fatality of the 1.000-volt current in this case called 
forth some comnient yesterday in regard to an assertion 
which had been made that this current could be taken 
by a person in ordinary health without permanent incon- 
venience. The respect with which this, and even a 
milder current, was regarded, even by those expert in 
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the management of electricity, was well shown in the 
conversation, as well as the actions of those present yes- 
terday. Once the current demonstrated its propensity 
to leave its conductors and seek the earth in a manner 
which made some of the party quite nervous. After 
the death of the second calf the connection was broken 
from one terminal, leaving only a single wire attached 
to the dead animal. On opening the switch on the 
other wire an angry streak of electricity leaped frorn the 
disconnected electrode, and sought an escape to the 
ground through a crack in the floor. The boards were 
wet with the water from the bandages used, and many 
half-nervous allusions were made to rubbers, which 
might insulate the wearers from any stray lightning. 
Mr. A. E. Kennelly, Mr. Edison’s chief electrician, was 
very careful in handling the wires, and thus testified to 
his desire to keep the current at arm’s length. The 
law provides for the establishment of apparatus for elec- 
trical executions in each of the three State prisons of 
New York. One result of these experiments has been 
to create doubt in the minds of the investigators of the 
desirability of three separate sets of machinery for this 
purpose. In the first place, it is urged, the expense will 
be unnecessarily increased, as one would be all that is 
required. A dynamo, with an engine to run it, would 
be no small item of expense. The execution could be 
intrusted to no one but a skilled electrician, and he 
would need an intelligent assistant, as was well shown 
yesterday. A skilled man would have to be well paid. 
Then the wires and other appliances would need con- 
stant care to prevent deterioration of the State’s prop- 
erty. Not only would skill be needed to apply properly 
the destructive current, but in handling it, on account of 
its danger in hands not used to its management. It is 
argued, also, that on the average there are not more 
than eight executions a year in the whole State, and for 
these one plant in a central location would be all that 
was necessary. Another reason for a single place, which 
has some weight with the authorities, is the dislike of 
prison officials generally to have hangings occur in the 
jails. They claim that the prisoners become restless 
and are apt to misbehave for days before an execution 
takes place within their walls, thus endangering the 
proper discipline of the prison. The suggestion has 
been made that some central location should be chosen, 
not necessarily one of the State prisons, and that the 
Legislature should authorize the erection there of a build- 
ing to which all murderers should be taken when con- 
demned to death. They would there undergo solitary 
confinement, and there they would meet their fate. 
A New Iron Racer—The Philadelphia Press 

Railroad men all over the world are looking forward 
to the English locomotive races of the coming summer 
with about the same sort of interest that sporting men 
look forward to an international prize-fight or a rowing 
match between oarsmen like Hanlan and Beach. The 
race is from London to Edinburgh, the contestants 
being the West Coast Flyer of the London & North- 
western Railway over its line from Euston (London) 
through Rugby, Crewe, Carlisle and Carstairs Junction 
to the old Scotch town, and the Flying Scotchman of 
the Great Northern Railway, from King’s Cross (Lon- 
don) through Peterborough, York, Newcastle and Ber- 
wick to the same terminal point. The former is known 
as the Scotch Royal Mail Route. Before the inaugura- 
tion of the racing last season the Flying Scotchman was 
the fastest train in the world, making the 394 miles from 
King’s Cross, London, to Waverly street, Edinburgh, in 
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nine hours. This time was cut down to eight and one- 
half hours, and on August 1 last cut again to eight hours. 
Five days later the Northwestern people decided that 
their West Coast Flyer should make the same time, 
though its run was six miles longer. The first race was 
watched with almost breathless interest. Euston Station 
and King’s Cross are within a stone’s throw of each 
other, and the two rival trains left London at exactly the 
same moment. The West Coast Flyer ran into Edin- 
burgh with ten minutes to spare, having made the 400 
miles in seven hours and twenty-five minutes, excluding 
stoppages, or an average rate of fifty-three and one-half 
miles per hour. Eight minutes later the Flying Scotch- 
man came in, beaten eight minutes in time by a train 
that had to cover an additional six miles of track. But 
the racing bore hard on the machinery, and the high 
speed attained between Crewe and Carlisle shook the 
engines so severely that they frequentiy had to be sent 
into the shops for repair. It is understood that both 
companies are building new engines for the runs for the 
coming summer. Those of the Northwestern are to be 
of extraordinary weight and power, from a new design 
of Mr. Webb’s, to be twenty tons heavier than any en- 
gine at present in use on that line and to be an improve- 
ment on the latest compound locomotive. They will be 
built especially to stand the strain of great speed and 
increased driving power. At the same time that the 
English railroaders are thus preparing for a Titanic 
contest, the Pennsylvania Railroad is about to make 
a practical test of the merits of the latest form of the 
English locomotive. The statement is often made that 
there are more varieties of locomotive in England than 
in America, as if locomotive designers over there were 
still striving after the best results, while in this country 
all the locomotives are substantially of the same pattern, 
and as if there were nothing new in engine construction 
to be learned by American builders. By way of display- 
ing an inquiring spirit, if nothing more, the Pennsylvania 
has imported from England a duplicate of one of the 
engines which made such extraordinary fast time on the 
London & Northwestern road last summer. The engine 
in question is a compound engine—has no cowcatcher 
and no headlight. She will be run by an English engine 
driver, specially imported for the purpose, and a ma- 
chinist from the shops at Crewe comes over to see that 
she goes into service perfect in every detail. A railroad 
experiment of high scientific value is thus on foot. It 
is interesting to notice the departures from the ordinary 
style of locomotive presented by these latest types of 
engine. The ordinary passenger locomotives of England 
and America present certain salient features in common; 
they have two cylinders, two coupled driving wheels, and 
the backward or forward motion of the engine, and the 
point at which steam is cut off to allow of its expansive 
working is regulated by the idolized link motion. Most 
English locomotives have inside cylinders, while nearly 
all American locomotives have outside cylinders. The 
new locomotive has three cylinders, one low pressure 
inside and two high pressure outside; has its two pairs 
of driving wheels, unconnected, and substitutes for the 
old-time link motion, with its eccentrics on the driving 
axle, a valve motion, in which the connecting rod is the 
first attachment and source of motion to the valve gear. 
Mr. F. W. Webb, mechanical engineer of the London & 
Northwestern railway, is using the compound principle 
for his express locomotives. There are three cylinders. 
The two outside cylinders receive steam direct from 
the boiler, use it expansively, and drive the two hind or 
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trailing wheels, as they are called. Having done its 
duty in these cylinders, the steam, instead of passing at 
once into the blast pipe and up the smokestack, goes 
from the exhaust of the high-pressure cylinder into pipes 
that pass through the smoke box, and is carried to a 
single low-pressure cylinder situated under and behind 
the smoke box. Here it is again expanded, and drives 
the forward pair of big wheels, or drivers, so called. 
Escaping from this cylinder by the exhaust, the steam 
enters the blast pipe, and after creating an artificial 
draft for the fire, goes with the smoke into the atmos- 
. phere, its work ended and nearly all its energy utilized 
in pulling the train. The valve motion adopted with the 
compound principle is such as to allow of an earlier cut- 
off and more economical use of steam than is possible 
with the link motion. The compound locomotive is 
now beyond the experimental stage, and some ninety 
compound engines are at present running on the Lon- 
don & Northwestern lines. The system has its advan- 
tages and disadvantages, briefly stated as follows: 

1. The driving wheels and trailers not being coupled, 
a heavier weight can be carried on the two pair of wheels 
without grinding up the track. Hence the adhesive 
power of the engine is greater and its tractive power, all 
other things being equal, that much increased. 

2. The high-pressure cylinders and the low-pressure 
cylinder work independently of each other, and hence 
the two pairs of driving wheels need not be of exactly 
the same diameter, while the disposition of the cylinders 
practically balances the engine and enables it to run 
steady at very high rate of speed. 

3. There is a saving in fuel. In the case of one en- 
gine converted from a non-compound to a compound 
engine the consumption of fuel has been reduced from 
31.4 pounds to 23.2 pounds of coal per train mile. The 
main objection urged against Mr. Webb’s engine is the 
difficulty of starting it with a heavy train on a grade. 
This results from the fact that the starting of the train 
must be done with the high pressure cylinders—and 
under some circumstances only one of them would be of 
any practical use—as the low pressure cylinder would be 
inoperative till it received steam from the high pressure 
ones. It may be stated that in some compound loco- 
motives there is a way of admitting steam to the low 
pressure cylinder direct from the boiler, so as to obtain 
plenty of power at starting, but Mr. Webb has not 
adopted this feature. Hence, on starting the Dread- 
naught, or any similar engine, with a heavy train on a 
grade, or on a greasy rail, the hind or high-pressure 
drivers slip and the engine remains stationary until the 
high-pressure pistons have performed a stroke or two 
and have given the low-pressure piston a supply of 
steam. The low-pressure piston then lends its aid to 
start the train, and, both pairs of drivers being now util- 
ized, the engine then moves off. The Dreadnaught, in 
working order, weighs 95,200 pounds, and her tender 
(empty) weighs 27,000 pounds. Her driving wheels are 
6 feet 3 inches in diameter. Her outside cylinders are 
14x24 inches, and her inside (low pressure) cylinder 
30x24 inches. The low-pressure cylinder slide-valve is 
placed above the cylinder, and the high-pressure cylin- 
ders have steam chests and slide valves beneath them. 
This plan permits the valves to drop off the face of the 
steam chest when the engine is running down long 
inclines without steam. In regular working the Dread- 
naught has taken a train weighing, with engine and ten- 
der, 464,000 pounds, up a grade of seventy feet to the 
mile, four and one-quarter long, at the rate of thirty- 
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three miles an hour. She has pulled a train weighing 
544,000 pounds from Euston to Crewe, 158 miles, in 
three hours and thirty-four minutes, including two stops. 
Outside of England, no train of anything like this weight 
is run at 40 miles an hour, including all stoppages. 

A Self-Propelling Unicycle—St. Louis Globe-Democrat 

Mr. Breitenmoser, a St. Louis mechanic, is the author 
of numerous inventions. His last great work, however, 
is just now nearing completion, and while he does not 
claim to have solved the problem of perpetual motion, 
he thinks he has built a motor that will run itself an un- 
limited distance, for an unlimited time and at an unlim- 
ited speed. He has not named it, but from a cursory 
inspection the name of self-propelling unicycle seems 
applicable. The working model, to which the inventor 
is putting the finishing touches, is a wheel 8 feet in diam- 
eter composed of a framework of iron rods and braces, 
covered with canvas, with a hollow center, where the 
saddle is located, 3 feet in diameter. The outer edge 
of this big wheel narrows to a thickness of two inches, 
with a flange-like tire, 6 inches in width. The frame- 
work of iron rods forming this solid outer rim of 2} feet, 
is arranged so that the wheel is about 16 inches thick at 
the inner circle. To prevent this wheel, thick in the 
centre and thin at the outer edge, falling down, there 
are two braces, one on either side, the upper ends of 
which are attached to the saddle, and the lower ends of 
which rest on small wheels or travellers that run on the 
ground, a little in the rear of the centre of the big wheel. 
Now we come to the most difficult part for description. 
In the inner circle are two circular, or nearly circular, 
bands of iron or steel, very neatly fitting, but in no place 
touching the inner circle of the big wheel. On these 
two iron or steel bands is balanced the saddle, with brass 
trunnion wheels or pulleys under it—four of them. In 
front, and half way up the inner circle is located a pair 
of brass ratchet wheels, six inches in diameter, revolving 
on journals or bearings in the inner iron bands. The 
ratchets on these wheels work on a series of little bolts 
on the inner circle of the big wheel, in the manner of 
cogs. Now for the principle upon which the machine is 
expected to work: The saddle rests on four little trun- 
nion wheels, the burden primarily falling on the two 
rear trunnions. These are considerably in the rear of 
and elevated above the centre. Now, the weight placed 
on the saddle, falling as it does on the rear elevated 
trunnions, forces them down and forward; this in turn 
forces the forward trunnions in front of and a little 
above the centre, and at the same time causes the 
ratchet wheels to revolve. This constant pressure for- 
ward and the revolutions of the small ratchet wheel 
cause the big wheel to revolve—and there you have 
your machine in motion. To assist this downward and 
forward motion of the saddle, on which the inventor 
bases all his hopes for success, a pair of swinging foot- 
rests or stirrups are provided. These swing on either 
side of the wheel, from the outer ends of the axle on which 
the six-inch ratchet wheel turns, enabling the rider, 
when seated in the saddle, astride the inner circle, to 
throw his weight well forward by simply rising occasion- 
ally to a standing position, with his feet in the stirrups. 
These are intended for use in climbing hills, and the 
inventor says there is practically no limit to the impetus 
that can be given the machine by simply swinging the 
stirrups forward and elevating them. Swung as they 
are to the ratchet wheel axle, forward pressure on them 
pulls this big wheel forward and causes it to turn ata 
speed only limited by the amount of pressure used. 
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THE INNER MAN—CONCERNING BODILY REFRESHMENT 





Unleavened Passover Bread—Frank Leslie's Weekly 

Matze is the German word for the thin, flat disks of 
unleavened bread which the Hebrews eat, in celebration 
of the feast of the Passover. The best matze biscuit in 
New York city, and that preferred by all strictly ortho- 
dox Jews, is made by hand under the supervision of the 
Grand Rabbi Joseph, at his bakery in Norfolk Street. 
Before this eminent rabbi came here from Russia, 
matzes were made by machinery. Even now they are 
so made by certain Hebrew rabbis, but that is contrary 
to all customs and tradition. In the Norfolk Street 
bakery, where Grand Rabbi Joseph’s approved matze is 
made, sixty girls and women are employed. The flour 
from which the dough is made is specially ground in a 
mill at West Nyack by Jews, from carefully selected 
wheat. Great care is taken that no impurities get into 
the wheat. After it is ground, a sample is carried to 
Grand Rabbi Joseph, and he approves of it if it meets 
his requirements. With his consent it is put in clean 
new barrels and brought to the bakeshop. The barrels 
of flour are stowed carefully alongside the wall. Two 
men knead the dough in wooden dishes; one carries 
flour and another water from opposite corners. There 
is one man to ladle the flour from the bin into the 
wooden dough-tray, another to pour a cup of water into 
the tray afterward. It is absolutely necessary that there 
should be two men, as, if only one were employed, 
specks of flour would get into the water, and drops of 
water into the flour, and the flour might get sour. The 
two men rest while not pouring flour or water into the 
dough-trays and until the dough is carried into the ad- 
joining room. The dough is kneaded hard, and care is 
taken to prevent impurities from getting into it any- 
where. It is nowa roll of dough weighing about ten 
pounds. This is cut into chunks by one man, and car- 
ried by another to the women, who proceed to roll out 
the chunks into flat dough. Men pick up the flat pieces 
and toss them to another set of men, who roll over 
them two sets of wheels, impressing little diamonds on 
the biscuits. They are then placed upon a ladle. An- 
other man keeps shoving them into an oven, pulling 
them out and tossing them upon tables. The women 
first flatten the dough with their hands. While this is 
done, a Hebrew comes with sand-paper and glass and 
removes any specks of dough from the rolling-pins. 
The women stand close together and beat a continuous 
tattoo upon the board. The baking of matzes can only 
be carried on during daylight. The matzes sold at this 
bakery bring eleven and twelve cents a pound, while the 
machine-made fetch six and seven cents. Just before 
Passover a more costly matze is baked for the holy men. 


Americans as Beer Drinkers—San Francisco Chronicle 

It is within the memory of short-minded men that one 
of the standard British boasts was that “ They cawn’t 
make beeah ovah in Awmeriky, y’know, because they 
haint got the ops.” But whether raised at home or im- 
ported this country has succeeded in getting the “’ops,” 
and to-day the United States stands as one of the great 
beer-making countries of the world. Here is’a state- 
ment showing the number of barrels of beer produced 
and sold by the brewers in the several States and Terri- 
tories for the calendar year 1888: 


162,314 
256,921 
8,760 
1,961,053 


Colorado and Wyoming 
Connecticut and Rhode Island 


Kentucky 

kouisiana and Mississippi 
Maryland and District of Columbia 
Massachusetts 


293.548 
131,403 


Minnesota 

Missouri 

Montana, Idaho and Utah 

Nebraska and Dakota 

New Hampshire, Maine and Vermont...............++ 
New Jersey 

New Mexico and Arizona 


173,669 
329,248 
1,316,256 
6,651 
7,971,491 
2,113,789 
96,675 
2,395,348 
10,690 
42,085 
53,834 
46,610 
99,361 
1,745,765 


Oregon and Washington Territory 
Pennsylvania 
South Carolina 


Virginia 

West Virginia 

Wisconsin 
24,718,326 


There are several very interesting lessons to be learned 
from this table. In the first place it will be noticed that 
the production of beer for the whole country for 1888 
was nearly 25,000,000 barrels, the exact number reduced 
to gallons being the enormous figures of 778,627,269 
gallons. But these figures do not by any means cover 
the entire amount of beer put upon the American mar- 
ket in 1888. The imports from England amounted to 
45,494 barrels, or 1,433,061 gallons, while from Germany, 
Austria and Scandinavia we receive about 2,000,000 
more gallons. Add all these figures together and we 
have the total of 782,161,330 gallons. While a number 
of States and Territories, according to reports, show a 
decrease in their brew; the brew of the whole country 
shows a net increase for 1888 over 1887 of 518,585 bar- 
rels, or a little more than 2.14 per cent. This, it may 
be added, is a better showing than had been generally 
expected, many members of the trade having had an 
idea that there had been a falling off instead of a gain. 
It is, however, the smallest increase since 1885, when 
the sales were only 426,240 barrels over 1884. The five 
States showing the largest increase are New York with 
a little more than 2 per cent., Illinois with 7.9 per cent., 
Missouri with 6.8 per cent., Wisconsin with nearly 4 per 
cent., and California with the astonishing increase of 13 
per cent., or as great an increase as those of New York, 
Illinois and Wisconsin put together. It is a fact, of 
course, that these figures include those of Nevada also, 
but the drinking returns from the Sagebrush State are 
not such as to materially affect the calculations, or to 
take from California the beery honor of being first in 
the increase list. The largest decrease in the output 
was in Pennsylvania, the total amount being 86,100 bar- 
rels, or 3.47 per cent. This may be accounted for by 
the new license law which went into effect in that State 
last spring. The decrease of 45,483 barrels in Ohio is 
partially accounted for, it seems, by the rainy season 
which prevailed there last summer. During the 110 
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days of the Centennial Exhibition at Cincinnati there 
were fifty-nine rainy days, and people do not drink large 
quantities of beer in rainy weather—it is too much like 
being wet without and wet within. High license and 
prohibition are responsible for the heavy decreases in 
Iowa (30 per cent.) and Kansas. In Kansas, in fact, 
the brewing business is being rapidly wiped out, the 
total sales by the brewers of that State being only 1o,- 
175 barrels, or 5,888 barrels less than in 1887. Another 
point to be considered in looking over the above table 
is the unmistakable evidence it furnishes that beer is a 
northern drink. Look, for instance, at the 15,000 bar- 
rels of Alabama, the 8,000 of Georgia and the meager 
returns of Tennessee, Texas and Virginia, compared 
with returns from the Northern and Western States. 
The remarks made above, that people do not drink beer 
in rainy weather and that a hot summer’s day is the 
great beer-drinking time, are very convincingly borne 
out by the internal revenue tables, which show the sales 
of beer by months during the calendar years of 1887 
and 1888. It would be scarcely possible to imagine or 
compile a better meteorological report than these tables 
afforded. The gradual way the consumption crept up 
from the 1,309,524 barrels in cold January (1887) to the 
2,652,026 in sizzling July tells a story which cannot be 
mistaken. But the table not only shows the consump- 
tion of beer as measured by the waxing and waning 
year, but it also shows the peculiarities of the year. 
The march of the seasons in 1887, for instance, was 
well ordered, but it was interrupted last year, the sum- 
mer and autumn being both unusually cool. The ba- 
rometer kept its upward move up to and including June, 
but leonine August was nost lamb-like and September 
—usually a scorcher—was cooler than May. All of these 
peculiarities of temperature are shown in the tables of 
consumption. But while it is interesting to know what 
the nation and State consume, there is no doubt a keener 
curiosity to know how San Francisco stands among the 
beer-drinking citizen communities. That curiosity will, 
no doubt, be satisfied by a reference to the following 
figures showing production by barrels in 1888: 
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The net increase in these seventeen cities stands at 
376,958 barrels. The figures for San Francisco, it must 
be confessed, are surprising, standing as they do for 
more than one barrel of 314 gallons to each inhabitant, 
men, women, children and infants in arms. Putting the 
barrels into gallons the figures stand at 14,476,077, and 
putting the actual number of capable beer-drinkers in 
this city at 150,000, it will follow that the annual con- 
sumption of each of these 150,000 gentlemen and ladies 
is pretty nearly 100 gallons, or a third of a gallon a day. 
From this it might be inferred that given San Francisco 
with its present liquid capacity added to a good roasting 
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Eastern summer, and this city of the West would stand 
as the champion beer-drinker of the glorious Union, but 
it is probable that a large portion of the production 
credited to the city is shipped to other States and the 
interior. But the production and consumption of beer 
are of more importance than that of showing the nation’s 
thirst for this beverage. They represent a very consid- 
erable factor in the internal revenue of the country, as 
the official statement showing the receipts from beer 
stamps for the calendar year 1888 will prove, the amount 
collected being $22,864,451.34. Another indication of 
the importance of the brewing industry of this country 
is found in the trade paper, the Western Brewer, a 
monthly magazine, from whose February number the 
information contained in this article has been mainly 
derived. The number is really a bulky book of 175 
pages, of which fully three-quarters are advertisements. 
These advertisements refer not only to the different 
maltsters and brewers of the country, but they indicate 
how far-reaching this business of brewing in America 
really is. There are, for instance, advertisements of 
engines, pumps, belting and hose; of ice-making and 
refrigerating machinery; of bisulphides, ammonia anhy- 
dride, isinglass and a score of other chemicals used in 
the process of beer-making; of brooms, scales and 
watchmen’s clocks; of: coopers and boiler-makers; of 
bottling devices; of fans, ventilators and cleaners, and 
of a hundred and one things that represent millions upon 
millions. But enormous as is the brewing interest in 
this country, its vastness does not give the United States 
the first position among the great brewing nations. 
Great Britain and the German Empire still keep the 
lead, leaving the United States in the third place. The 
comparative figures for 1888 are not available, and in 
their place those of 1886 must be taken. In that year 
Great Britain produced 38,851,725 United States bar- 
rels, the German Empire 35,526,606 and this country 
19,642,870. It will be observed that these last figures 
had risen to 24,718,326 in 1888, but that increase would 
not change the relative positions of this and the other 
two countries. In that same year there were 13,799 
breweries in Great Britain, 28,212 in Germany and 2071 
in the United States. While, on the other hand, the 
United States is but third, there is a great gulf between it 
and the fourth place, which is occupied by Austria-Hun- 
gary with a production of 10,988,040 barrels, followed 
by Belgium with 8,135,498, and France with 6,812,098. 
Fingers Relieving Forks—The Washington Post 

At an official dinner in this city a few nights ago a 
distinguished society belle from New York, one of 
McAllister’s four hundred, was observed to handle the 
wing of a chicken with her fingers, and then she daintily 
nibbled a drumstick the same way, without the use of 
knife or fork. Some of the Cabinet and Administration 
ladies, only one of whom belongs to the four hundred, 
marveled at this, and thought it showed lack of breed- 
ing. The one authority remarked that the action of the 
young lady was in perfectly good form. The list of 
things that can be eaten from the fingers is on the in- 
crease. It includes all bread, toast, tarts and small 
cakes, celery and asparagus, when served whole, as it 
should be, either hot or cold; lettuce, which must be 
crumpled in the fingers and dipped in salt or sauce; 
olives, to which a fork should never be put, any more 
than a knife should be used on a raw oyster; straw- 
berries, when served with the stems on, as they should 
be, are touched to pulverized sugar; cheese in all forms, 
except Brie or Roquefort or Camembert, and fruit of 
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every kind, except preserves and melons. The latter 
should be eaten with a spoon or fork. In the use of the 
fingers greater indulgence is being shown, and you can- 
not, if you are well-bred, make any very bad mistake 
especially when the finger-bowl stands by you. 

An Hawaiian Dinner—F. L. Clarke—Overland Monthly 

From the huge calabash of pasty foi, the mainstay of 
all Hawaiian meals, would be taken glutinous handfuls, 
which, being transferred to smaller dishes made of co- 
coanuts, gourd shells, and the dark, highly polished wood 
of the Zou tree, would then be mixed with water to the 
consistency of thin paste. The fried arms of squids, 
strips of goat meat or beef, and dozens of limpets, sea 
urchins, and other shell fish, would be boiled; and little 
shelis filled with rock salt, mu,—or dried sea-weed,— 
and roasted nuts of the £ukui, or candle-nut tree, would 
be arranged as zests to the entertainment. While this 
was going on, in one corner of the hut one or two girls 
would be preparing awa. It was simple enough, con- 
sisting mostly, in the young girls mentioned slicing off 
bits of the awa root, which they masticated vigorously 
with their beautifully white teeth, taking occasional 
mouthfuls of water, which, with the finely chewed awa, 
would be emptied from time to time into a Cocoanut 
shell reserved for the purpose. When a quart, perhaps, 
of the juice had been thus prepared, the mixture would 
be carefully strained through the web-like bark gathered 
from the spathe of the cocoanut leaf, and was then 
ready for consumption. The supper, meanwhile, being 
arranged about the calabashes of foi, the family would 
group themselves on mats about the eatables, and then 
the head of the household having, with all politeness, 
offered me first a libation from the awa bowl, which, 
it is perhaps needless to say was always as politely de- 
clined, he would take a deep draught of the liquor, and 
then it would go round the circle, each one taking what 
may be called a dose, even na kamailii (the children) 
coming in for a few remaining drops. The supper was 
then attacked, and with much smacking of lips (a native 
Hawaiian cannot thoroughly enjoy a meal without such 
noisy labial demonstrations) the calabashes of foi would 
be emptied, and the piles of limu, shrimps, shell-fish, 
squid, and other dainties disappear. And then, while 
the group of brown imps scraped clean the’ kettle in 
which my chicken had been cooked, or scrambled in 
haste amongst the fragments of the feast, the elders, 
lying back in all the luxury of repletion, would pass from 
hand to hand—from mouth to mouth, perhaps I ought 
to say—their one rude pipe carved from a bit of hard 
wood, and inhale deep draughts of their rank tobacco of 
native growth. This would last but for a few moments 
though, for so nicely calculated would be the effects of 
the awa they had drank that soon all would sink back 
in deep slumber, except, perhaps, the ancient crone, the 
great grandmother of the youngest, whom she would 
gather in her withered arms, and by the dim red light of 
the expiring hearth-fire croon to sleep with a low chant. 

My Carver—London Edition New York Herald 

My cook-shop is a large one. We feed 500 people a 
day, in spite of friends and well-wishers. To. feed this 
number I have a staff of about 30. It is among this 
staff that the fun sometimes runs high. Chefs, carvers 
and grill cooks are a jealous class of men. Each one is 
impressed with the other’s incompetence, and, in his 
confidential moods, will tell you how much better he 
could do the other man’s work. Their quarrels and 
bickerings keep you busy. My carver is a big fat man 
with a bald head and black imperial, and presents a fine 
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appearance in his white linen cap, jacket, and apron. 
He is pompous and overbearing to his inferiors, but 
civil and servile tome. He has a great habit of begin- 
ning his conversation “ When I was cooking at—,” some 
place always much more important than your humble 
cookshop. To resume, my chef is a little man, a Salva- 
tionist, teetotaler, and a good cook withal. The carver 
drinks, the kitchen drink, and are anti-Salvationists. 
The result is war, which is waged with a bitterness 
worthy of a better cause. Things reach a climax; a 
fierce and wordy battle results in threatened action of 
an unique description. Six waitresses came tearing up- 
stairs—these six weeping women implore me to come 
down. The fat carver is going to put the little cook on 
the big fire! Roast cook is not on my bill-of fare, so I 
go down and behold the carver purple with indignation, 
his fat cheeks are inflated to bursting point, his gallant 
chest heaves almost audibly. His blood is up. He re- 
fuses to be comforted. He, who has worked in the 
employ of Duke This and Lord That; he, who holds 
testimonials from the late Lord Mayor and at least six 
guzzling Aldermen—he, indeed, to be insulted by a 
member of the Salvation Army, a man more fit to play 
the big drum than to wield a frying-pan! Now for the 
cause of this storm in a stock-pot. The chef has asked 
the carver to dish up his own joints. Order is restored. 
For the remainder of that morning the carver struts 
around with his nose in the air, amid the admiring gaze 
of the washers-up and all but the poor little chef, who 
has no sympathizers, but he has his revenge. When 
noses are tilted in the air beyond a certain angle the 
owner of the tilted nose cannot see the ground, and in 2 
crowded kitchen obstacles to such stately progress are 
not infrequent. It happened this way. Fat pork is a 
good thing, and, accompanying boiled Ostend rabbit, or 
other suitable delicacies so dear to the hearts of cock- 
neys, it is harmless; but a dirty little piece of fat belly 
of pork, surreptitiously dropped by a dapper little cook 
in the way of a big carver, with his nose at the aforesaid 
angle, generally leads to trouble. It did so this time. 
Down he went with a crash that shook the very founda- 
tions, over went two milk-cans, three or four saucepans, 
and a stock-pot, and there he lay, dignity and all. 

Some Hyperborean Dainties—The Youth's Contpanion 

During the Alaskan and Arctic cruise of the United 
States Revenue Steamer Corwin, Third Lieutenant 
John C. Cantwell, with a steam-launch and small party, 
explored the Kowak River to its source. In his report 
of the exploration, the following account is given of the 
resources in the way of food among the Kowak Indians 
who inhabit the river banks. Fish naturally forms the 
staple of their living: The fish which are not immedi- 
ately eaten are cleaned and dried for winter provision. 
Fish are sometimes, though not commonly, buried with- 
out having been previously cleaned, and allowed to 
become putrid before eating. This form of diet is es- 
teemed a luxury, but owing to the trouble of transporting 
it when travelling, it is not so common as the dried fish. 
I attempted to eat some of the buried fish, but in spite 
of the fact that I was very hungry at the time, I could 
not retain it on my stomach, and I believe that a white 
man would starve before his stomach could be educated 
up, or down, to this repulsive diet. The tundra plains 
are filled with berries, and we had no difficulty in ob- 
taining an abundance of salmon, blue and wild raspber- 
ries, while in places, especially on high land, the wild 
currant was found of excellent quality. To these arti- 
cles of diet may be added the wild onion, rhubarb and 
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parsnip, which formed an agreeable change from our 
daily rations. The Indians are very fond of the wild 
parsnip, and adopt a shrewd plan for getting a supply 
without the trouble of collecting it. The field-mouse is 
very common in this region, and before the winter sets 
in has constructed for himself a house, and filled it with 
the desirable root. Now all the Indian has to do is,— 
to use the words of my interpreter,—“ Look for mouse- 
house; bimeby see little hill; Injun dig up little hill; 
ketchum plenty root; very good!” To be fully appre- 
ciated by the native gourmand, it must be first boiled 
with fish or seal oil, and if molasses or sugar is obtaina- 
ble, it is sweetened by the addition of one or both of 
these ingredients. With the native fondness for sugar, 
and, in fact, all saccharine substances, it is remarkable 
that they have never acquired the taste for salt. 
Horseflesh as Food—The London Standard 

The introduction of a bill into Parliament for the reg- 
ulation of the sale of horseflesh may be regarded as a 
proof of the dietetic revolution which is in progress. 
Twenty or thirty years ago, the merest hint of horseflesh 
forming part of the ordinary food of any reasonable 
being would have been scoffed at. Foreigners, it is 
true, were said to take more kindly to horseflesh. But 
a generation back the average Briton had an uncom- 
monly poor opinion of the stranger outside his gates. 
As for himse’f, he stuck to roast and boiled beef at a 
shilling the pound, and mutton at any price the butcher 
chose to put upon it. Of late, however, a great change 
has come over the tastes of a large section of the popu- 
lation. The Englishman, we may take it, is no better 
disposed than ever he was to out-of-the way comestibles. 
Yet we constantly hear of butchers being fined for ex- 
posing horseflesh on the same stalls with the more con- 
ventional joints, and any one familiar with the shabbier 
streets of London and other great cities must have 
noticed shops where the forbidden meat was openly 
offered for sale. This is mainly due to the enormous 
influx of the poorest class of foreign laborers. It is for 
these people, more than for ourselves, that the horse- 
flesh is provided, and if they insist on eating what in 
itself is perfectly wholesome, it is undeniably the duty of 
the State to see that they get what they pay for. Ac- 
cordingly, in the bill introduced by Mr. Knowles, it is 
provided that all horseflesh shops shall be registered, 
and the character of the establishment painted in letters 
so large that no one with eyes to see can be deceived 
as to the traffic carried on. Then every customer must 
be supplied with a label on which is to be printed, in 
letters not less than in inch long, the word, Horseflesh; 
while the Medical Officer of Health or Inspector of 
Nuisances is empowered to keep an official eye on the 
quality of the meat so sold. Finally, anyone selling 
horseflesh—under which term the flesh of mules and 
donkeys is to be included—without strictly obeying the 
provisions of the law, is to be summarily dealt with, and 
fined any amount not exceeding £20 for each offense. 
This measure is, however, not to apply to either Scot- 
land or Ireland, horseflesh, we presume, not being as yet 
a recognized dainty in the sister kingdoms. In Paris 
and Vienna horseflesh has long formed a regular article 
of diet among the poorer classes. It is publicly sold, 
and served up in the cheaper restaurants, sometimes 
with due acknowledgment, though more frequently as 
beef. In Italy, people seem absolutely indifferent to 
what they eat, so long as it contains some nutriment. 
Those who have seen foxes, otters, and snakes hanging 
up in the markets of Rome must have left in amaze- 
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ment over the comestadili with which a Roman will stay 
his appetite. The Berliner is not much more particular. 
Hippophagy is, nevertheless, an exutic taste in the Prus- 
sian capital, and, openly at least, dates from 1870, when 
the Germans returned victors over the French, only in 
their turn to be conquered by the fashion of Gaul. It 
is confirmed, in one of those statistical works so dear to 
the Teutonic minds, that 7,000 horses are every year 
slaughtered in Berlin, the flesh of which is partly sold as 
Pferdefieisch, and partly manufactured into sausages. 
At one time it was rare, even in the 75 pfennig restau- 
rations, to be served with avowed horseflesh. Nowadays 
there is no delicacy about it, and the poorer Prussian, 
even at home, regards himself as fortunate when he can 
indulge in Aferdefleisch, stewed in one of those extraordi- 
nary sauces which no stomach but his can brook. As 
for the Braunschweiger and Frankfurter sausages, they 
are eaten by everybody, though their composition is no 
secret; while the Jdlutwurst, the mettwurst, the Zeber- 
wurst, and a host of articles of like character are ac- 
cepted without any invidious research into the species of 
animal which yielded their staple flesh. They are, at all 
events, no worse than the Lyons sausages, or that of 
Bologna, which claims no loftier parentage than the 
domestic donkey, and is rumored to be a general recep- 
ticle for any bit of any beast which may prove chopable. 
Fruit or Meat for Children—Longman's Magazine 
The food which is most enjoyed is the food we call 
bread and fruit. In all my long medical career, extend- 
ing over 40 years, I have rarely known an instance in 
which a child has not preferred fruit to animal food. I 
have many times been called upon to treat children for 
stomachic disorders induced by pressing upon them ani- 
mal to the exclusion of fruit diet, and have seen the best 
results occur from the practice of reverting to the use of 
fruit in the dietary. I say it without the least prejudice, 
as a lesson learned from simple experience, that the 
most natural diet for the young, after the natural milk 
diet, is fruit and whole-meal bread, with milk and water 
for drink. The desire for this same mode of sustenance 
is often continued into after years, as if the resort to 
flesh were a forced and artificial feeding, which required 
long and presistent habit to establish its permanency as 
a part of the system of everyday life. How strongly 
this preference taste for fruit over animal food prevails 
is shown by the simple fact of the retention of these 
foods in the mouth. Fruit is retained to be tasted and 
relished. Animal food, to use a common phrase, is 
bolted. There is a natural desire to retain the delicious 
fruit for full mastication; there is no such desire, except 
in the trained gourmand, for the retention of animal 
substance. One further fact which I have observed— 
and that too often to discard it, as a fact of great 
moment—is that when a person of mature years has, for 
a time, given up voluntarily the use of animal food in 
favor of vegetable, the sense of repugnance to animal 
food is soon so markedly developed that a return to it is 
overcome with the utmost difficulty. Neither is this a 
mere fancy or fad peculiar to sensitive men or over-sen- 
timental women I have been surprised to see it mani- 
fested in men who were the very reverse of sentimental, 
and who were, in fact, quite ashamed to admit them- 
selves guilty of any such weakness. I have heard those 
who, gone over from a mixed diet of animal and vege- 
table food to a pure vegetable diet, speak of feeling low 
under the new system, and declare that they must needs 
give it up in consequence; but I have found even these 
declare that they infinitely preferred vegetable food. 
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SPECIAL VERSE TOPIC—A SPRING BOUQUET 





Trailing Arbutus—Boston Globe Dandelion Gold—Marg. Deland—Cottage Hearth 


“Can you tell me where th’ arbutus grows?” 
She said to the farmer’s wife. 
“ To find it in the forest dim 
Has been the dream of my life; 
I long to go to its hiding place, 
To the haunts where the poets say 
In modest, virgin beauty blooms 
This fragrant flower of the May.” 


“Law sakes! you city folks is queer , 
May flowers you talkin’ ’bout ? 
What you was drivin’ at I couldn’t 
Fur the life of me make out. 
Now, let my Ben go git you some, 
"Twill save a lonesome tramp, 
And the medder’s wet you’ve got to cross, 
And the woods is cold and damp. 
“ Well, if you’re bound to go yourself, 
I'll tell ye, near’s I kin; 
Walk down that lane and cross the brook, 
And mind you don’t fall in ; 
Foller the cow path through the bog, 
Till you come to a high board fence, 
Then you climb over into Simun’s pastur’, 
And y’er ready to commence. 


“ Scratch ‘round ’mong the leaves and you'll find some, 


If you happen to strike the right place ; 
But you'd better take off that red head-gear, 
Or the critters might see it and chase ; 
I'll have some dry stockin’s all ready 
And some kind of hot drink to take, 
’Gainst you come back—for ye’ll need it! 
Such a cold as you'll git—massy sake!” 


Like bright gold dollars in the grass, 
The dandelions lie, 

And if they would like dollars “ pass, 
I know what I would buy. 


At first, I’d work with all my might 
To gather up the gold, 

And stuff my pockets just as tight 
As ever they would hold! 


Then I would find Dame Nature’s store, 
(She has the dearest things !) 

Boldly knock at the very front door, 
And ask for butterflies’ wings ; 


Then I should want some fine gray gloves, 
Made out of spiders’ silk, 

And feathery cloak from breasts of doves, 
As soft and white as milk! 


For shoes I’d buy some lily leaves 
With snail-shell buttons bright, 

And, made of threads the thistle weaves, 
Some stockings, snowy white : 


But most of all, I long to buy 
The new moon for a boat, 

That I each night far down the sky, 
Among the stars might float. 


O, round and round the earth I'd range, 
So glad, and free, and bold— 

And never a cent I’d ask of change, 
From Dandelion Gold! 


The Violets—From The St. James's Gazette 
Snow in the air, and snow on the fields, and snow, cold snow, on the hill. 
Calmly the lilies are sleeping yet, and violets sleeping still. 
Time ye were waked, ’tis time ye were stirred ; we wait your promise of May, 
And the modest sheen of your purple and green thrusting the snow away. 


Yet shall the violets wake, I know, and earth shall be glad once more ; 
But, oh! for a spring to revisit the souls whose spring-time once is o’er. 
Never a flower or a bud for them, but only a wintry glow: 

But only to sit with hopeless eyes and gaze in vain at the snow. 


Violets nursed by Spring’s soft hand, then fall’n by a despot’s sway ! 

Not of themselves did the violets die ; souls of themselves decay. 

Sweetly the violets lived their lives, contented in sun and in rain, 

Who helpless were made to blossom and fade, sweetly shall blossom again. 


Since not your winter yourselves ye brought, violets! rightly ye wake. 

Right, too, alas! that souls should sleep—souls which their winter make. 

So violets gay may laugh at decay, with many a spring-time in store. 

So keep your spring while ye may, ye souls; once passed it shall come no more. 


Cowslips—From St. Nicholas 
When mists beside the river kneel, 
Like still gray nuns at matins, 
And catkins o’er the willows steal, 
All dressed in silvery satins, 
Before the soldier-reeds unbind 
Their swords to tilt against the wind, 


Before the grass begins to toss, 
Its pretty fancies thrilling, 
Or buttercups find yellow floss 
Enough to make their frilling, 
The cowslips sit in golden crowds 
Beneath dim April’s frowning clouds. 


Alone within the fields they bide ; 
No lover that way lingers ; 
The alders by the brooklet’s side 
Reach down their long brown fingers ; 
One lonely robin, on the wing, 
Is calling plaintively for spring. 


But still, as brave and glad are they 
As any summer beauty ; 
They ask no rosy holiday ; 
They smile, for that’s their duty. 
And all the meadow’s gladness lies 
Within their brave and shining eyes. 


They promise days in one bright wreath 
Of bloom and sunbeams airy ; 

The sweetness of their fresh young breath 
They give the showers to carry 

To lonely homesteads, near and far, 

Where hearts that long for spring-time are. 


As if ’twere dew, the raindrops wet 
They take with cheery lightness. 

None praise them ; but, with fair pride yet, 
They wear their homely brightness. 

For truest courage has its birth 

In an inward sense of worth. 
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THE FORM OF FABLE* 





“There, now,” said a kitten, triumphantly, laying a 
passive mouse at the feet of her mother. “I flatter my- 
self I am coming on with a very reasonable degree of 
rapidity. What will become of the minor quadrupeds 
when I have attained my full strength and ferocity, it is 
mournful to conjecture!” 

“Did he give you much trouble?” inquired the aged 
ornament of the hearth-side, with tender solicitude. 

“Trouble!” echoed the kitten, “I never had such a 
fight in my life! He was a downright savage—in his day.” 

“My Falstaffian issue,” rejoined the Tabby, dropping 
her eyelids and composing her head for a quiet sleep, 
“the above is a toy mouse.” 





A bloated toad, studded with dermal excrescences, 
was boasting that she was the wartiest creature alive. 

“Perhaps you are,” said her auditor, emerging from 
the soil; “ but it is a barren and superficial honor. Look 
at me: I am one solid mole!” 





To escape from a peasant who had come suddenly 
upon him, an opossum adopted his favorite and gener- 
ally successful expedient of counterfeiting death. 

“T suppose,” said the peasant, “that ninety-nine men 
in a hundred would go away and leave this poor creat- 
ure’s body to the beasts of prey.” [It is notorious that 
man is the only living thing that will eat the animal.] 
“ But I will give him a good burial.” 

So he dug a hole, and was about tumbling him into it, 
when a solemn voice appeared to emanate from the 
corpse: “Let the dead bury their dead!” 

“Whatever spirit hath wrought this miracle,” cried 
the peasant, dropping upon his knees, “let him but add 
the trifling explanation of how the dead can perform this 
or any similar rite, and I am obedience itself. Other- 
wise, in goes Mr. Possum by these hands.” 

“Ah!” meditated the unhappy beast, “I have per- 
fornied one miracle, but I can’t keep it up all day, you 
know. The explanation demanded is a trifle too heavy 
for even the ponderous ingenuity of a marsupial.” 

And he permitted himself to be sodded over, 


” 





A man was plucking a live goose, when his victim ad- 
dressed him thus: 

“ Suppose you were a goose; do you think you would 
relish this sort of thing?’ 

“Well, suppose I were,” answered the man; “do you 
think you would like to pluck me?” 

“Indeed 1 would!” was the emphatic, natural, but 
rather injudicious reply. 

“Just so,” concluded her tormentor; “that’s the way 
I feel about the matter myself.” 





A herd of cows, blown off the smumit of the Hima- 
layas, were sailing some miles above the valleys, when 
one said to another: 

“Got anything to say about this?” 

“Not much,” was the answer. “It’s airy.” 

“T wasn’t thinking of that,” continued the first; “I 
am troubled about our course. If we could leave the 
Pleiades a little more to the right, striking a middle 
course between Bootes and the ecliptic, we should find 
it all plain sailing as far as the solstitial colure. But 
once we get into the Zodiac upon our present bearing, 
we are certain to meet with shipwreck before reaching 





* From the Persian, by Ambrose Bierce. 


our aphelion.” They escaped this melancholy fate, 
however, for some Chaldean shepherds, seeing a nebu- 
lous cloud drifting athwart the heavens, and obscuring a 
favorite planet they had just invented, brought out their 
most powerful telescopes and resolved it into independ- 
ent cows—whom they proceeded to slaughter in— 
[NoTE.—Our author can be depended upon in matters 
of fact; his scientific theories are hardly worth printing. ] 


A sheep, making a long journey, found the heat of his 
fleece very uncomfortable, and seeing a flock of other 
sheep in a fold, evidently waiting for some one, leaped 
over and joined them, in the hope of being shorn. Per- 
ceiving the shepherd approaching, and the other sheep 
huddling into a remote corner of the fold, he shouldered 
his way forward, and going up to the shepherd, said: 

“Did you ever see such a lot of fools? It’s lucky I 
came along to set them an example of docility. Seeing 
me operated upon, they'll be glad to offer themselves.” 

“Perhaps so,” replied the shepherd, laying hold of 
the animal’s horns; “but I never kill more than one 
sheep at atime. Mutton won’t keep in hot weather.” 


An old fox and her two cubs were pursued by dogs, 
when one of the cubs got a thorn in his foot, and could 
gono farther. Setting the other to watch for the pur- 
suers, the mother proceeded, with much tender solici- 
tude, to extract the thorn. Just as she had done so the 
sentinel gave the alarm. 

“ How near are they?” asked the mother. 

“Close by, in the next field, ” was the answer. 

“The deuce they are!”’ was the rejoinder. “ However, 
I presume they will be content with a single fox.” 

And shoving the thorn earnestly back into the 
wounded foot, this excellent parent took to her heels. 

This fable proves that humanity does not happen to 
enjoy a monopoly of paternal affection. 





A merchant of Cairo gave a grand feast. In the 
midst of the revelry, the great doors of the dining hall 
were pushed open from the outside, and the guests were 
surprised and grieved by the advent of a crocodile of 
enormous girth and as long as the moral law. 

* Thought I’d look in,” said he simply, but not with- 
out a certain grave dignity. “But,” cried the host from 
the top of the table, “I did not invite any saurians.” 

“ No—I know yer didn’t, its the old thing, it is; never 
no wacancies for saurians—saurians should orter keep 
theirselves to theirselves—no saurians need apply. I 
got it all by ’eart, I tell yer. But don’t give yerself no 
distress; I didn’t come to beg; thank ’eaven I aint 
drove to that yet—leastwise I aint done it. But I 
thought as ’ow yer’d need a dish to throw slops and 
broken wittles in it; so I fetched along this ’ere.” 
And the willing creature lifted off the cover by erecting 
the upper half of his head till his snout smote the ceiling. 





“What have you there on your back?” said a zebra, 
jeeringly, to a “ship of the desert” in ballast. 

“Only a bale of gridirons,” was the meek reply. 

“And what, pray, may you design doing with them?” 

“What am I to do with gridirons?” repeated the 
camel, contemptuously. “Nice question for you, who 
have evidently just come off one!” 

People who throw stones should not live in glass 
houses; but there ought to be a few in the vicinity. 
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OLD TIME TALES—ANTEROS: LIFE WITH PASSION* 





There is a young, beautiful woman, sitting among 
pillows and cushions in an arm-chair, by an open win- 
dow. The still atmosphere is heavy with the scent of 
tuberoses, jessamines and heliotropes. Filled as the 
air is with these rich fragrances, she adds to them that 
of pastilles, burning on the chimney-piece, and her 
handkerchief is wet with extract of violets. Her skin 
is white but not transparent; it reminds you most of 
cream-laid note paper. The eyes are lazy, full, and the 
color of the double English violets. The hair is blonde, 
an ashy blonde, and has scarcely a wave in it; it could 
not be made to curl, but lies in rich, heavy almost damp 
bands, about the face. Her form, though delicate, is 
thoroughly developed, the flesh firm, the outlines as if 
chiselled, growing thin now, except the throat and bust, 
and the hands and feet, which are very small but 
rounded and plump, with dimples at the joints. She 
wears a pale blue silk robe de chambre opening in front 
to show an under-dress of white watered silk. On the 
table beside her is a bottle and a half-filled glass of 
heavy, rich Portugal wine, pure juice, which leaves a 
spoonful of thick sediment in every glass. 

Except to taste this, or to inhale the odors, as the light 
air throws them occasionally through the window, or to 
respire the violet from the handkerchief, she seldom 
raises her head from where it reclines, thrown back 
upon the cushions, in which position she looks passion- 
ately and dreamily at her husband’s portrait, which 
hangs upon the wall before her. 

The portrait exhibits a man of twenty-six or seven, 
somewhat sallow, thin, with heavy, wavy chestnut hair, 
and large, brown eyes, not without some fierceness in 
them. There is nothing remarkable about the face ex- 
cept the intense redness of the lips—the lady has that 
also—so red that you fancy the painter a bad chooser of 
colors; yet they say the likeness is perfect. 

These are all the accessories which need be men- 
tioned. Let the lady tell her own story: 

* * * * * * 

My father died before my birth; my mother perished 
in bringing me, her only child, into the world. They 
left me a large fortune, and my guardians were well- 
bred, very ordinary, every-day, well-to-do people. 

The first thing I ever loved, except strong perfumes 
and flowers, was a bird—an English bullfinch—which 
seemed to be very fond of me, until one day, when I 
was about twelve or thirteen, it flew to a young girl who 
was visiting me, and refused to come back when I called 
it. When it did come, I killed it in my hand. 

I don’t think that I loved anything much, except this 
bird that I crushed fiercely in my hand; at least, until 
I was fully eighteen years of age. 

I was taken into society quite young—at sixteen—and 
I saw a good deal of it. I was rich and beautiful, so 
that I did not lack suitors who professed the profound- 
est devotion for me. Some of them were pleasant—one 
or two handsome and fascinating men—and I often 
wondered at my utter indifference for them all. By and 
by I won the reputation of a cold, unaffectionate girl. 
Cold and unaffectionate! Ah, if they could have seen 
the ceaseless agonies of tears into which I burst when 
alone in my own room; if they could have seen my 

* Donald MacLeod—The Knickerbocker Magazine, 1855. 
See Editorial paragraph, page 365. 





arms trying to wind themselves round my own body, or 
feel the thrills and yearnings of the unknown passion 
that convulsed me—that was consuming my heart! 

There was a large party given on my eighteenth birth- 
day and it took its usual course. I have forgotten all 
about it until about the middle of it, I saw a young man 
standing in a corner, looking at me. As I met his look 
an indescribable thrill passed through me and I felt sud- 
denly faint. My impulse was to rise and clasp him in 
my arms. He frightened me, yet I felt a strange desire 
to get near him. When he came at last, introduced by 
my guardian as Mr. Mark Winston, I had scarcely 
strength to bow. He asked me to dance and I retused, 
I know not why. Then he sat down and talked to me 
a little while and I answered—I know not how or what. 
But he dropped a glove beside me and when he had 
gone, I picked it up and put it into my bosom; and 
when I was alone, I knew that I loved him and that 
that love was my very life and soul. 

Mark Winston was a Carolinian, and had brought no 
letters to the North except to my guardian, and our 
house was almost his only visiting-place. There was a 
pleasant, lively girl, staying with us then, and our party 
commonly consisted of the old people, Mark, Mary Lee 
and myself. In the Spring, we went to a country seat 
at New Rochelle, where we were to stay some months. 

Every hour my passion grew stronger; every hour it 
destroyed some minor characteristic of my nature and 
advanced toward its end, the absorption of my whole 
nature. Still I shunned him. I craved to be near him, 
to hear him, to watch him, to touch him with my dress 
in passing; but when he came to me, a positive fear 
would seize me and I would feel almost ill. I stole 
from him: stole his gloves, his handkerchief; I have 
even picked the pockets of his coat when it hung in the 
hall. Once, noticing that the ribbon of his watch was 
worn out, Mary Lee gave him another; in putting it on 
he broke the crystal of his watch, and carried it up to 
his room. But for this, I would have fainted—or else 
sprung upon her; but this gave me a gleam of light. 
When he returned to the drawing-room I procured an- 
other ribbon and going into his room, took her ribbon 
and tore it to pieces with my hands and teeth and car- 
ried it out and stamped it into the black soil of the gar- 
den; but that which he had worn I had already in my 
bosom, and I treasured that and the gloves and the 
handkerchief, and whatever else of him I had and kissed 
them and slept with them in my bosom through the 
long nights. Yet for all I could get no nearer to him. 

On the seventh of June—I had bought an almanac 
and I used to mark the days on which I saw him—on 
the seventh of June, I saw him come up the avenue 
and heard him enter the house. He did not mount the 
stairs, but passed into the drawing-room. I knew that 
Mary Lee was there alone. I went to my dressing- 
table and swallowed from a flacon, a glass of Cologne 
water. Then, when the shudder and tremor had passed, 
I went stealthily down and saw the door half open. 
Half way down the stairs, I heard his voice, soft, low, 
pleading, tender—God! how long had this been going 
on? My satin slippers made no noise and I reached 
the door—they sat behind it, but a huge mirror reflected 
everything in.the room. I saw them in the glass—he 
with her hand in his—I watched them there for a thou- 
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sand centuries! I heard him say—“ Do, dear Mary, do 
promise for to-morrow ’—and I heard her answer in a 
timid, gentle voice, which seemed to me to be full of 
love—*“ No, Mark, I dare not.” 

Again he plead to her and then—my eyes upon the 
mirror—then he took her hand and kissed it. 

I struck the door open—my hand was black for two 
weeks—and went in to where he still held her hand and 
stood before them and struck my foot upon the ground. 

Mary Lee ran out of the room. 

“So!” I said, “you come here for that, do you?” 

He looked at me amazedly. 

“You respect not even the sanctity of a friend’s house 
—and you call yourself a gentleman!” 

He grew white. His eyes seemed three shades darker 
and burnt, like living coals, with rage. 

I had no fear—“And to love a thing like Mary Lee!” 

Then the fierceness passed from his eyes and a flood 
of unutterable passion flowed into them, and he said: 

“T was begging her to intercede with you, Louise, I 
never loved any but you. But, you are so cold—” 

I sank down upon the floor and clasped his knees and 
I said—* Mark, I love you and have loved you and will 
love you to eternity.” 

I remember sitting upon his knees with his strong 
arms, like mighty cords, binding my bosom upon his. 
And then came that wild rain of kisses—consuming, de- 
vouring kisses—on my hair and eyes and forehead and 
quicker and faster on my lips and neck. I fainted on 
his convulsed bosom and impassioned, throbbing heart. 

We were married on the fifteenth of September and 
went to our home immediately. 

I don’t remember that we ever read or drew or had 
any music or anything else of that kind. I remember 
the walks in the forest or on the shore and the flowers 
and the perfumes he liked best. 

I remember that I never before had taken particular 
care of my person except what is natural to any gentle- 
woman, but that then I bathed twice every day and 
studied every toilet-—chiefly the morning and the night- 
dress, and used no perfume but tuberose, heliotrope 
and violet—and lived as in a dream—a long, may be a 
bad, wicked, cruel, passionate dream. 

All that I know is, that I was separated from him am.’ 
the physicians said he was dying; and when I asked to 
see him, they said—“ No! Anybody but you /” 

He grew worse. They had forbidden me to go near 
him. My presence alone, they said, was injurious to 
him. They would not answer for his life, if I were to 
insist on seeing him. So I kept away in my own cham- 
ber while people were stirring in the house, but in the 
early morning, when all was still, I crept to the door of 
his room and there I used to crouch down and think of 
him. By and by this became unendurable, and I began 
to question whether this cold-browed, quiet, scientific 
man had aright to keep a wife from her husband. I 
had heard that for a point of medical interest they 
would not hesitate to destroy fifty lives in the elucida- 
tion. I determined to question Mark’s nurse. 

“ Does he suffer much?” 

“He makes no complaint, Ma’am. He sometimes 
puts out his arms afd then folds them back round him 
as if he were folding something in them.” 

“ Does he talk at all?” 

“ He only says ‘ Louise—Louise!’” 

An idea flashed upon me. 

“Nurse” I said, kindly, “how long have you been 
watching? You must be tired.” 
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“ Three nights, Ma’am,” she answered; “ but if I was 
ever so tired I am forbidden to let you take my place.” 

“Yes,” I said. “ Well, to-night I will bring you a 
good glass of wine into the small dining-room and when 
he is asleep, you may go there and find it. Now go in 
there and mind you watch him well.” 

She went into Mark’s room and I went to the dining- 
room. I took a small decanter of port—carried it to 
my room and put some laudanum into it—then I took 
it into the small dining-room and placed it on the table, 
and beside it some biscuit and anchovy paste to in- 
crease her thirst, so that she might drink it all. 

It was nearly eleven then and I undressed myself. I 
put on the pale-blue dressing-gown in which he used to 
admire me and let the bands of my hair, which were 
very thick and heavy, fall down about my neck. Then 
I sat down before the clock and thought about him and 
of the day when he told me he loved me and of the day 
on which we were married. When the clock struck one, 
I went down, peeped in and saw the nurse moving about 
the chimney-piece. Then I went back to my room, sat 
down, and thought of Mark until two. When I went 
down again the nurse was dozing in her chair. I could 
not see Mark, but I heard him move and say “ Louise” 
—and I shivered as I heard him. The movement awoke 
the nurse. She turned toward me with a half-guilty start. 

I beckoned to her. She glanced at her charge and 
then came out. She was cold—they allowed no fire in 
Mark’s room. I told her to warm herself at the fire that 
was blazing in the dining-room and tp take the wine. I 
talked to her there, but made my remarks at long inter- 
vals, so that after a very short while she fell back upon 
the cushions and slept heavily. 

Then I rose and walked to the mirror. I saw that I 
was very pale and wondered what he would think of me. 
Then I went into the room and stood beside him. 

He saw me at once. He put out his arms and said 
“ Louise—Louise!”” And I sank down into his arms. 

The lights in the room had burned out and the first 
gray tints of morning began to appear when I felt a 
fearful shudder pass over Mark’s form and he writhed 
himself free from my close embrace. Then he asked, 
hoarsely, for water. 

I sprang up, gave him a drink, and then stood at his 
bedside. His eyes were on fire, his cheeks were covered 
with a burning flush and his hands trembled violently. 

“ Louise” he said, “I am dying.” 

An indefinable terror seized me. I crouched down 
beside him, my eyes fascinatedly fixed upon his. 

“ Louise, they told me that you were my death—they 
told me that your love had killed me!” He put out his 
arms toward me, but I shrank from him with my blood 
“ Louise,” he went on, “I mocked at them! 
I said you could not kill me, for you had my life and 
soul in you as well as your own—God! What a pain!” 

His form was thrown up from the bed in his agony 
and then fell down again. 

“Mark! What can I do for you, darling?” 

“Did you speak, Louise?” he said, with a wild stare, 
“T saw your lips move but only heard your low, sweet 
voice, saying ‘Mark—Mark! I love you!’ I hear it 
always! I feel your breath upon my lips now! Come 
here, Louise! Quick—” 

I bent toward him. His arms caught me in a fierce 
embrace, and so he held me as if he would press my very 
life into his bosom and he fastened his red lips on mine. 

And there, in that clasp, the fires faded from his 
eyes and his lips froze there upon mine. 
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TREASURE TROVE—RESURRECTING OLD FAVORITES 





Money Musk—Benjamin F. Taylor 

In shirt of check, and tallowed hair, 
The fiddler sits in the bulrush chair, 
Like Moses’ basket stranded there 

On the brink of Father Nile. 
He feels the fiddle’s slender neck, 
Picks out the notes with thrum and check, 
And times the tune with nod and beck, 

And thinks it a weary while. 
All ready! Now he gives the call, 
Cries, “ Honor to the ladies!” All 
The jolly tides of laughter fall 

And ebb in happy smile. 
D-O-W-N comes the bow on every string, 

“ First couple join right hands and swing /” 
And light as any blue-bird’s wing 
“ Swing once and a half times round!” 

Whirls Mary Martin all in blue— 
Calico gown and stockings new, 
And tinted eyes that tell you true, 

Dance all to the dancing sound. 


She flits about big Moses Brown, 
Who holds her hand to keep her down, 
And thinks her hair a golden crown, 
And his heart turns over once! 
His cheek with Mary’s breath is wet, 
It gives a second somerset ! 
He means to win the maiden yet, 
las for the awkward dunce ! 
“ Your stoga boot has crushed my toe! 
I'd rather dance with one-legged Joe, 
You clumsy fellow!” “ Pass below!” 
And the first pair dance apart. 
Then “ Forward six /” advance, retreat, 
Like midges gay in sunbeam street ; 
"Tis Money Musk by merry feet 
And the Money Musk by heart! 
“ Three-quarters round your partner swing / 
Across the set!” The rafters ring, 
The girls and boys have taken wing, 
And have brought their roses out ! 
’Tis “ Forward six /” With rustic grace, 
Ah, rarer far than—* Swng to place!” 
Than golden clouds of old point-lace, 
They bring the dance about. 
Then clasping hands all—* Right and left!” 
All swiftly weave the measure deft 
Across the woof in living weft, 
And the Money Musk is done! 
Oh, dancers of the rustling husk, 
Good-night, sweethearts, ’tis growing dusk, 
Good-night for aye to Money Musk, 
For the heavy march begun. 


The Dukite Snake--John Boyle O' Reilly 
Well, mate, you’ve asked me about a fellow 
You met to-day, in a black-and-yellow 
Chain-gang suit, with a peddler’s pack, 
Or with some such burden, strapped to his back. 
Did you meet him square? No, passed you by ? 
Well, if you had, and had looked in his eye, 
You’d have felt for your irons then and there ; 
For the light in his eye is a madman’s glare. 
Ay, mad, poor fellow! I know him well, 
And if you're not sleepy just yet, I'll tell 
His story,—a strange one as ever you heard 
Or read ; but I'll vouch for it, every word. 


You just wait a minute, mate: I must see 

How that damper’s doing, and make some tea. 

You smoke? That’s good; for there’s plenty of weed 
In that wallaby skin. Does your horse feed ? 


In the hobbles. Well, he’s got good feed here, 
And my own old bush-mare won’t interfere. 

Done with that meat? Throw it there to the dogs, 
And fling on a couple of banskia logs. 

And now for the story. That man who goes 


Through the bush with the pack and the convict’s clothes 


Has been mad for years ; but he does no harm, 
And our lonely settlers feel no alarm 

When they meet or see him. Poor Dave Sloane 
Was a settler once, and a friend of my own. 
Some eight years back, in the spring of the year, 
Dave came from Scotland and settled here. 

A splendid young fellow he was just then, 

And one of the bravest and truest men 

That I ever met: he was as kind as a woman 
To all who needed a friend, and no man — 

Not even a convict—met with his scorn, 

For David Sloane was a gentleman born. 

Ay, friend, a gentleman, though it sounds queer ; 
There’s plenty of blue blood flowing out here, 
And some younger sons of your “ upper ten” 
Can be met with here, first-rate bushmen. 

Why, friend, /—Bah! curse that dog! you see 
This talking so much has affected me. 

Well, Sloane came here with an axe and a gun; 
He bought four miles of a sandal-wood run. 
This bush at that time was a lonesome place, 

So lonesome the sight of a white man’s face 
Was a blessing, unless it came at night, 

And peered in your hut, with the cunning fright 
Of a runaway convict ; and even they 

Were welcome, for talk’s sake, while they could stay. 
Dave lived with me here for a while, and learned 
The tricks of the bush,—how the snare was laid 
In the wallaby track ; how traps were made, 
How ’possums and kangaroo rats were killed ; 
And when that was learned, I helped him to build 
From mahogany siabs a good bush hut, 

And showed him how sandal-wood logs were cut. 
I lived up there with him days and days 

For I loved the lad for his honest ways. 

I had only one fault to find: at first 

Dave worked too hard; for a lad who was nursed, 
As he was, in idleness, it was strange 

How he cleared that sandal-wood off his range. 
From the morning light till the light expired 

He was always working, he never tired ; 

Till at last I began to think his will 

Was too much settled on wealth, and still 

When I looked at the lad’s brown face, and eye 
Clear open, my heart gave such thought the lie. 
But one day—for he read my mind—he laid 

His hand on my shoulder: ‘“ Don’t be afraid,” 
Said he, “that I’m seeking alone for pelf. 

I work hard, my friend ; but ’tis not for myself.” 


And he told me then, in his quiet tone, 

Of a girl in Scotland, who was his own,— 

His wife,—’twas for her: ‘twas all he could say, 
And his clear eye brimmed as he turned away, 
After he told me the simple tale: 

They had married for love, and she was to sail 
For Australia when he wrote home and told 

The oft-watched-for story of finding gold. 

In a year he wrote, and his news was good ; 

He had bought some cattle and sold his wood. 
He said, “ Darling, I’ve only a hut, —but come.” 
Friend, a husband’s heart is a true wife’s home ; 
And he knew she’d come. Then he turned his hand 
To make neat the house, and prepare the land 
For his crops and vines ; and he made that place 
Put on such a smiling homelike face, 
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That when she came, and he showed her round 
His sandal-wood and his crops in the ground, 
And spoke of the future, they cried for joy, 
The husband’s arm clasping his wife and boy. 
Well, friend, if a little of heaven’s best bliss 
Ever comes from the upper world to this, 

It came into that manly bushman’s life, 


And circled him round with the arms of his wife. 


God bless that bright memory! Even to me, 
A rough lonely man, did she seem to be, 
While living, an angel of God’s pure love, 
And now I could pray to her face above. 
And David he loved her as only a man 

With a heart as large as was his heart can. 

I wondered how they could live apart, 

For he was her idol, and she his heart. 


Friend, there isn’t much more of the tale to tell : 
I was talking of angels awhile since. Well, 
Now I'll change to a devil,—ay, to a devil! 
You needn't start: If a spirit of evil 

Ever came to this world its hate to slake 

On mankind, it came as a Dukite Snake. 

Like? Like the pictures you’ve seen of Sin; 

A long red snake, as if what was within 


Was fire that gleamed through his glistening skin. 


And his eyes !—if you could go down to hell 
And come back to your fellows here and tell 
What the fire was like, you could find no thing, 
Here below on earth or up in the sky, 

To compare it to but a Dukite’s eyes! 

Now, mark you, these Dukites don’t go alone: 
There’s another near when you see but one: 
And beware of killing that one you see 

Without fifiding the other; for you may be 
More than twenty miles from the spot that night, 


When camped, but you're tracked by the lone Dukite, 


That will follow your trail like Death or Fate, 
And kill you as sure as you killed its mate! 
Well, poor Dave Sloane had his young wife here 
Three months,—’twas just this time of the year. 
He had teamed some sandal-wood to the Vasse, 


And was homeward bound, when he saw in the grass 


A long red snake : he had never been told 
Of the Dukite’s ways,—he jumped to the road, 


And smashed its flat head with the bullock-goad ! 


He was proud of the red skin, so he tied 

Its tail to the cart, and the snake’s blood dyed 
The bush on the path he followed that night. 
He was early home, and the dead Dukite 
Was flung at the door to be skinned next day. 
At sunrise next morning he started away 

To hunt up his cattle. A three hours’ ride 


Brought him back; he gazed on his home with pride 


And joy in his heart; he jumped from his horse 
And entered—to look on his young wife’s corse, 
And his dead child clutching its mother’s clothes 
As in fright; and there, as he gazed, arose 


From her breast, where ‘twas resting, the gleaming head 


Of the terrible Dukite, as if it said, 


“I’ve had vengeance, my foe; you took all I had.” 


And so had the snake—David Sloane was mad! 


I rode to his hut just by chance that night, 
And there on the threshold the clear moonlight 


Showed the two snakes dead. I pushed in the door 


With an awful feeling of coming woe ; 
The dead were stretched on the moonlit floor, 
The man held the hand of his wife,—his pride, 


His poor life’s treasure,—and crouched by her side. 


O God! I sank with the weight of the blow. 

I touched and called him: he heeded me not, 
So I dug her grave in a quiet spot, 

And lifted them both,—her boy on her breast, — 
And laid them down in the shade to rest. 

Then I tried to take my poor friend away, 

But he cried so wofully, “ Let me stay 
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Till she comes again!” that I had no heart « 
To try to persuade him then to part 

From all that was left to him here,-—her grave ; 
So I stayed by his side that night, and, save 
One heart-cutting cry, he uttered no sound,— 
O God! that wail—like the wail of a hound! 
’Tis six long years since] heard that cry, 

But ’twill ring in my ears till the day I die. 
Since that fearful night no one has heard 
Poor David Sloane utter sound or word. 

You have seen to-day how he always goes: 
He’s been given that suit of convict’s clothes 
By some prison officer. On his back 

You noticed a load like a peddler’s pack ? 


Well, that’s what he lives for: when reason went, 


Still memory lived, for his days are spent 

In searching for Dukites ; and year by year 
That bundle of skins is growing. ‘Tis clear 
That the Lord out of evil some good still takes ; 
For he’s clearing this bush of the Dukite snakes. 
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Carcassonne—From the French of Gustave Nadaud 


I’m growing old, I’m sixty years ; 
I’ve labored all my life in vain ; 
In all that time of hopes and fears 
I’ve failed my dearest wish to gain, 
I’ve seen full well that here below 
Bliss unalloyed there is for none ; 
My prayer will ne’er fulfillment know— 
T never have seen Carcassonne, 
I never have seen Carcassonne ! 
You see the city from the hill,— 
It lies beyond the mountains blue,— 
And yet, to reach it, one must still 
Five long and weary leagues pursue, 
And to return, as many more! 
Ah, had the vintage plenteous grown ! 
The grape withheld its yellow store,— 
I shall not look on Carcassonne, 
I shall not look on Carcassonne ! 
They tell me every day is there 
Not more nor less than Sunday gay,— 
In shining robes and garments fair 
The people walk upon their way ; 
One gazes there on castle walls 
As grand as those of Babylon,— 
A bishop and two generals. 
I do not know fair Carcassonne, 
I do not know fair Carcassonne ! 
The vicar’s right, he says that we 
Are ever wayward, weak, and blind ; 
He tells us in his homily 
Ambition ruins all mankind— 
Yet could I there two days have spent 
While still the autumn sweetly shone,— 
Ah me! I might have died content 
When I had looked on Carcassonne, 
When I had looked on Carcassonne ! 
Thy pardon, Father; I beseech, 
In this my prayer, if I offend! 
One something sees beyond his reach 
From childhood to his journey’s end ; 
My wife, our little boy Aignan, 
Have travelled even to Narbonne, 
My grandchild has seen Perpignan,— 
And I have not seen Carcassonne, 
And I have not seen Carcassonne ! 
So crooned one day, close by Limoux, 
A peasant, double-bent with age, 
“ Rise up, my friend,” said I; “ with you 
I'll go upon this pilgrimage.” 
We left next morning his abode, 
But (heaven forgive him!) half way on, 
The old man died upon the road: 
He never gazed on Carcassonne. 
Each mortal has his Carcassonne / 
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SCIENTIFIC, HISTORICAL, STATISTICAL AND GENERAL 





Are we Disappearing ?—The London Standard 

Resistless changes are in progress the whole world 
over; and though we seem to be now happily free from 
those dire convulsions which in past ages engulfed con- 
tinents, and raised others from the deep, the slow but 
relentless wearing away of the land surfaces of the globe 
goes on night and day; every storm that blows, every 
shower that falls, adds its share to the work; and though 
the fate of islands that have disappeared may never be- 
fall any existing land area of substantial size, the mean 
height of the land above the sea is yearly decreasing, 
and it is more than probable that the actual area is also 
growing less. For example, the tearing away of the soft 
cliffs of some of our eastern counties may be compen- 
sated for in part by the silting up of shallow estuaries, 
or the gradual addition of land at other points; but 
there is no doubt that a considerable portion of this 
matter is carried out to sea and helps slowly to fill up 
the ocean depths. As to the capacity of those depths, 
there is unquestionably room enough therein to engulf 
every atom of dry land, and still to leave many scores of 
fathoms of water over the whole surface of the globe. 
But the rate at which the process goes on by means of 
the action of tides and ocean currents, though extremely 
rapid at certain points, both on our own coasts and else- 
where, is, on the whole, of little comparative importance. 
It will neither deprive us, within a practical period, of 
any considerable area of valuable land, nor will it fill up 
to inconvenient shallowness any of the navigable seas. 
If, however, we enlarge the subject to that of land den- 
udation, and the silting up of the ocean depths gener- 
ally, we have an intensely interesting theme. Every 
river—every little rill that trickles from the higher lands 
—carries down its contribution of organic and mineral 
matters. The hardest rocks even are disintegrated in 
time by the action of rain and frost, and every thunder- 
storm or heavy fall of rain furrows the hillsides and 
charges the flood-waters heavily with solid matters, which 
when carried out to sea are slowly deposited. The 
Challenger Expedition found these deposits at distances 
of about 150 miles from the nearest land; whilst the 
amount of solid matter which such streams as the Mis- 
sissippi, the Amazon, the Congo, the Nile, and the Yel- 
low River of China carry to the sea in a year is scarcely 
credible. It has, however, been calculated that on the 
average, as nearly as possible, rivers on entering the 
sea contain twenty-eight grains of solid matter to the 
cubic foot of water; and from this the following curious 
results are obtained. The Rhine, a fairly average 
stream, carries to the sea 145,980 cubic feet of solid 
matter per day; and the like proportion, applied to all 
the rivers of the earth, comes to roundly 130 cubic miles 
of matter per annum. Carrying the calculation a little 
further, on the basis of an average height of the dry land 
above the sea level of 600 feet we find that this average 
annual loss is equal to 1,170 square miles of the earth’s 
surface. It does not follow that the earth’s dry land 
area is diminished by that amount, but simply that the 
actual mass of solid matter above the sea level is annu- 
ally diminished by a mass of matter equal in area to the 
entire county of Kent, and to an average depth of 450 
feet. It further means that if the whole of this energy 
could be brought to bear on the British Islands alone, 
they would disappear in less than a century, even if the 


tides left our coasts untouched. Yet again, taking the 
entire dry-land surface of the earth at an average eleva- 
tion of 600 feet, as before, above the sea level, we have 
a total mass of matter not exceeding six millions of 
cubic miles. Then, assuming the present rate of wear- 
ing away to go on by river action alone, #.e., 130 cubic 
miles per annum, we should have as the result, at the 
end of about 45,000 years, that the entire land surface 
of the globe, save a few isolated peaks of the more dur- 
able rocks, would have disappeared—the said peaks, 
like that of Teneriffe, standing grim and solitary guard- 
ians over an otherwise unbroken waste of waters. 
Facts about our Presidents—The New York Press 

The following facts concerning the Presidents of this 
country will be found interesting. The table below 
gives at a glance the political history of the Presidents. 
The letter “o” signifies that the President whose name 
is given opposite filled the specified offices: 





Gov- 
ernor. 


VU. S. 
Senate. 


Con- 
gress. 


Military 


Legis- 
Rank. 
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Washington . Com. 
Adams 
Jefferson . 
Madison . 
Monroe 

J. Q. Adams. 
Jackson 

Van Buren 
Harrison . 
Tyler . 

Polk 

Taylor. 
Fillmore . 
Pierce . 
Buchanan 
Lincoln 
Johnson . 
Grant . 
Hayes. 
Garfield 
Arthur... 
Cleveland . 
Harrison . 
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1735 
1743 
1751 
1758 
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1837 
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Capt. 
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Com. 
Bg.Gen. 
Mj.Gen. 

Gen. 
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History does not bear out the general belief that a 
seat in the Cabinet or a position at a foreign court ends 
a man’s Presidential ambition, for Jefferson, Madison, 
Monroe, Quincy Adams, Van Buren and Buchanan each 
served as Secretary of State. All of them except Madi- 
son and Van Buren represented the nation abroad as 
Ministers. General Grant was Secretary of War. Seven 
Vice Presidents reached the higher office. They were 
John Adams, Jefferson and Van Buren, who were 
elected to it; and Tyler, Fillmore, Johnson and Authur, 
who succeeded the four Presidents who died in office, 
viz.: General Harrison, General Taylor, Lincoln and 
General Garfield. Only three Presidents occupied office 
after vacating the Presidential chair—Quincy Adams, 
who afterward spent seventeen years in Congress; Mon- 
roe, who became a Justice of the Peace, and Johnson, 
who was elected United States Senator in 1875. The 
Speakership of Congress has not proven conducive to 
the Presidency. Only one man who presided over the 
House has reached the Chief Magistracy, and that was 
James K. Polk. Two of America’s most brilliant sons, 
Henry Clay and James G. Blaine, are cases in point. 
Both were sent to the Legislature when young and they 
became the Speakers of their respective houses. They 
were elevated to Congress and each became Speaker of 
the House. Both served in the Senate and in the Cab- 
inet as Secretary of State. They were also unsuccessful 
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candidates for President. Each was defeated by a com- 
paratively unknown man, Clay by Polk and Blaine by 
Cleveland. Virginia has furnished no less than seven 
Presidents— Washington, Jefferson, Madison, Monroe, 
“Old Tippecanoe” Harrison, Zachary Taylor and John 
Tyler. Harrison was a resident of Ohio and Taylor of 
Louisiana when elected. The two Adamses, John 
Adams and his son, John Quincy Adams, were both 
natives of Massachusetts. Franklin Pierce was born in 
New Hampshire, and General Arthur was a native of 
Vermont. Thus New England has had four representa- 
tives in the White House. Five of the men elevated 
to the office were either natives or residents of Ohio, 
and soldiers, viz.: “Old Tippecanoe” Harrison, Gen- 
erals Grant, Hayes and Garfield and General Benjamin 
Harrison. All but General W. H. Harrison (a Virgin- 
ian by birth) were born in Ohio. Grant became a resi- 
dent of Illinois and Benjamin Harrison is an adopted 
son of Indiana. Hayes had a singular experience in his 
political career. He was elected Governor of Ohio 
three times, defeating each time a Democrat of national 
reputation—Allen G. Thurman, George H. Pendleton 
and “Old Bill” Allen. The first two named were un- 
successful candidates for Vice President. It was Thur- 
man who admitted Hayes to the Bar. New York has 
furnished four Presidents—Van Buren, Fillmore, Arthur 
and Cleveland. The first two were natives of the State, 
Arthur was a Vermonter and Cleveland a native of New 
Jersey. It is an odd coincidence that Fillmore and 
Cleveland were residents of Buffalo. Illinois never sent 
a native of thé State to the White House, but two of the 
most illustrious Presidents—Lincoln, the emancipator, 
and General Grant—were citizens of the State when 
they were raised to the Chief Magistracy. It is a singu- 
lar fact that the three citizens of Tennessee who occu- 
pied the White House—Jackson, Polk and Johnson— 
were natives of North Carolina. The first two named 
lived in or near Nashville. Asto education: Washing- 
ton, Jackson, Van Buren, Taylor, Fillmore, Lincoln, 
Johnson and Cleveland were not college men. Except 
Van Buren and Cleveland, who were educated in small 
academies, the others received only the commonest kind 
of an education. Johnson could neither read nor write 
until his wife taught him those accomplishments. Both 
the Adamses, father and son, were Harvard College 
graduates. John Quincy Adams was a professor at 
Harvard. Madison graduated from Princeton College, 
and Jefferson, Monroe and Tyler received their sheep- 
skins at William and Mary College, Virginia. Old Gen- 
eral Harrison graduated from the Hampden-Sidney 
College, Polk from the North Carolina University, Pierce 
from Bowdoin College, Buchanan at Dickinson College, 
and Grant at West Point. Williams College was Gar- 
field’s alma mater, Hayes was trained at Kenyon Col- 
lege, Arthur at Union College and Harrison at Miami 
University. No less than eleven Presidents had military 
titles won on the battlefield. Washington and Grant 
were commanding generals; Jackson, William H. Har- 
rison, Taylor and Garfield, major generals; Pierce, 
Hayes and Benjamin Harrison, brigadier generals. 
Monroe was a major and Lincoln a captain. Washing- 
ton, Monroe and Jackson took part in the revolution; 
Jackson, Harrison and Taylor in the war of 1812; 
Taylor, Pierce and Grant went through the Mexican 
war; Lincoln fought in the Black Hawk war, and Grant, 
Hayes, Garfield and Benjamin Harrison, in the war of 
the rebellion. All the Presidents except Jackson, Tay- 
lor, Grant, Arthur, Cleveland and Benjamin Harrison 
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served in their State Legislatures. All of them except 
Taylor, Grant, Arthur, Cleveland and the new President 
were Congressmen. Jefferson, Jackson, Van Buren, 
Harrison, Tyler, Polk, Johnson, Hayes and Cleveland 
were Governors of their respective States for one or 
more terms. Both Harrisons, the younger Adams, 
Monroe, Jackson, Van Buren, Tyler, Pierce, Buchanan, 
Johnson and Garfield were United States Senators. 
Garfield was elected, but he never served, having been 
elected President shortly afterward. Jackson never 
spoke in the Senate. Seven of them were Cabinet offi- 
cials. Jefferson, Madison, Monroe, John Quincy 
Adams, Van Buren and Buchanan served as Secretaries 
of State, and General Grant as Secretary of War for 
five months. Both the Adamses, Jefferson, Monroe, 
Tippecanoe Harrison and Buchanan were Ministers to 
foreign countries Only one President was a Sheriff; 
that was Cleveland. Only one an Alderman, Johnson. 
Both Johnson and Cleveland were Mayors. General 
Grant was the youngest President, 47, and “ Old Tippe- 
canoe” the oldest, 68. Monroe, Grant and Arthur were 
residents of New York city when they died. In busi- 
ness life Washington was a surveyor; Jackson worked 
in a harness shop; Taylor, a farmer; Fillmore, a cloth 
maker’s apprentice; Lincoln, a boatman and woodchop- 
per; Johnson, a tailor; Grant, a tanner; Garfield, a can- 
aler; John Adams, Arthur and Cleveland, teachers. 
The Evolution of Tall Men—Gentleman's Magazine 

In a lecture delivered at the Royal Institute by Pro- 
fessor Flower on The Pygmy Races of Men, he re- 
ferred to the curious fact that the “tallest and shortest 
races in Europe are respectively the Norwegians and the 
Lapps, living in almost the same region. In Africa, 
also, the diminutive Bushmen and the tallest race of the 
country, the Kaffirs, are close neighbors.” These facts 
indicate that climate, soil, and other physical conditions 
have but small influence on human stature, and suggest 
the question whether it is due to social or moral agency. 
The comparative history of the Lapps and Norwegians 
indicates that it may be so. The Vikings were always a 
fighting race; the Lapps certainly are, and, so far as we 
know, always have been, an exceptionally peaceful peo- 
ple, and the Esquimaux, with whom they are so nearly 
connected, are the same. The Lapps live on the snow- 
fields of Norway, and the Esquimaux on the bitterest 
parts of the Arctic regions, just the places to which the 
weakest would be driven by conquerors who have ap- 
propriated the more fertile regions. The consequent 
hardship and semi-starvation would probably stunt the 
growth of the weaker people, while, on the other hand, 
the conquering warlike race, in the days of hand-to-hand 
fighting with outsiders, and struggling for chieftainship 
would be continually killing off the feeble, and multi- 
plying the big men by the “survival of the fittest” for 
such conditions of mutual murder-striving. 

Statistics of General Interest—Paris American Register 

A German statistician says: There are, at present, 
3,064 languages spoken by the inhabitants of our globe, 
whose religious convictions are divided between 1,000 
different confessions of faith. The number of males is 
nearly equal to that of the females. The average dura- 
tion of life is 33 years. One-fourth of the population of 
the earth dies before attaining the seventeenth year. 
Of 1,000 persons only one reaches the age of 100 years, 
and not more than six that of 65 years. The entire 
population of the globe is upward of 1,200,000,000, of 
whom 35,214,000 die every year; 96,480 every day; 
4,020 every hour; 67 every minute, and 1 and a fraction 
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every second. On the other hand the births amount to 
36,792,000 every year; 100,800 every day; 4,200 every 
hour, 70 every minute, 1 and a fraction every second. 
Married people live longer than the unmarried, the tem- 
perate and industrious longer than the gluttons and idle, 
and civilized nations longer than the uncivilized. Tall 
persons enjoy a greater longevity than small ones. 
Women have a more favorable chance of life before 
reaching their fiftieth year than men, but a less favorable 
one after that period. The proportion of married per- 
sons to single ones is as 75 to 1,000. Persons born in 
Spring have a more robust constitution than those born 
at other seasons. Births and deaths occur more fre- 
quently at night than in the day time. Only one-fourth 
of the male inhabitants of the globe grow up to carry 
arms or perform military service. 


The Struggle of the Sexes—Philadelphia Times 

In 1880 there were fifty millions of people in this 
country, and about 882,000 more males than females. 
That was only because more males were born; the 
females live the longest. Of the centenarians 1,409 
were men and 2,607 were women. The boys start out 
nearly a million ahead and are in the majority until the 
sixteenth year, when the girls are a little more numer- 
ous. Sweet sixteen is a numerous age, anyhow. After 
that, first one and then the other is in the majority, the 
girls gradually gaining after thirty-six and leaving the 
men far behind after seventy-five. To balance this 
longevity of the females, in almost every State a few 
more boys are born; not many more, but almost always 
afew. It is astonishing to see where the census gives 
thousand and hundreds of thousands of boys and girls 
under one year old, there are, with one or two excep- 
tions, always a few hundred more boys, and only a few 
hundred more. In only six of the forty-nine States and 
Territories are more girls born, and in these States they 
are very slightly in excess from eleven to eighty. These 
exceptions are Arizona, Delaware, Florida, Louisiana, 
Montana and North Carolina. The fact that the 
females are in the majority in all the original thirteen 
States but Delaware and North Carolina, especially in 
Massachusetts and New England, has created the im- 
pression that there is something in the climate or in the 
people that produces more women than men. This is 
a popular but egregious error. In Massachusetts there 
were in 1880, 437 more boys than girls under one year 
of age. The males are in the minority in almost all the 
Eastern States because many of the young men go 
West. All over the West there is an excess of men, and 
those who are not foreigners have been withdrawn from 
the States farther east. In the new States and Terri- 
tories this is most noticeable. In Idaho, for instance, 
there are twice as many males as females, but the male 
infants are only a little in excess of the females. The 
West is drawing heavily on the manhood of the East. 
From this all the old States have suffered. Massachu- 
setts seems to have lost more than any. There are 
parts of Northern Ohio which are portions of New Eng- 
land removed. Massachusetts shows the loss and Ohio 
shows the gain. Another curious fact is, that while all 
over the country more boys than girls are born, in cities 
and towns there are more girls Between the ages of 
five and seventeen inclusive there are 4,680 more girls 
than boys in New York County, 1,708 more in Kings 
County, 2,725 more in the city of Baltimore, 1,013 more 
in Suffolk County, Massachusetts (Boston), 2,009 more 
in Cook County (Chicago), Illinois; 2,131 more in the 
city of St. Louis, 1,971 more in Philadelphia County and 
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2,633 more in the parish of Orleans. All these cities 
except New Orleans are in States where more boys than 
girls are born. In Georgia there are 137 counties, and 
in all but 26 of them there are more boys than girls. 
These 26 counties include the 11 large towns and cities. 
Strange that not one of the cities should be left out. 
Stranger still, the excess of girls is about in proportion 
to population. Savannah leads off with 528 more girls 
than boys; Atlanta, 385; Augusta, 304; Macon, 154; 
Columbus, 131; Cartersville, 123; Rome, 50; Athens, 
50; Albany, 16; Griffin, 11, and Americus, 7. Savan- 
nah, though she has a somewhat smaller population than 
Atlanta, has a larger excess of girls. This seems to be 
peculiar to old cities. It is so with Baltimore, New 
Orleans and New York. The excess is greater in New 
Orleans than anywhere else. Is this a peculiarity of the 
French? The facts present a question worth studying. 
Are there fewer men in the cities than in the country? 
European Armies on a Peace Footing— Westminster Review 
The tabular statement given below, showing the fig- 

ures of the standing armies of Europe, on a peace foot- 
ing, will convey some idea of the waste of human energy 
involved, to say nothing of the cost of their maintenance. 

Great Britain 208,357 

Austria-Hungary 

Belgium 

Denmark 

France 

Germany 


Italy, under arms 
“ Permanent Army 
Netherlands 
Portugal 
Roumania 
Russia 


3,980,513 
The Rise of American Cittes—The Boston Herald 

The second in the interesting series of lectures on 
Municipal Government Reform was given last even- 
ing in the Old South Meeting-house, where Prof. Albert 
B. Hart delivered an able address upon the Rise of 
American Cities. Said the essayist: “The fact that 
there are so many cities to govern is one of the most 
astonishing in history. A century ago the whole popu- 
lation of the United States was less than 4,000,000, of 
whom hardly 100,000 lived in cities. Now there are in 
this country not less than 350 cities, having a total pop- 
ulation of nearly 6,000,000; the cities having increased 
sixty times and their population nearly sixty times. It 
is evident that in this rapid displacement may be found 
an explanation of some of the problems which our cities 
present.” The rise of American cities was then dis- 
cussed under two sets of questions. First, a geographi- 
cal query: what causes have determined the sites of 
American cities? second, a social question, How many 
people live in American cities, and what sort of people 
are they? In answer to the first question it was shown 
that most ancient or medizval cities were grouped about 
a hill for the reason that they felt themselves in danger 
of attack, and sought the most defensible situations. It 
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is not too much to say that not one city in the United 
States owes its growth to its situation, for of the ten 
large cities seven are exposed to attack by sea, and but 
one is sufficiently protected. The second reason for the 
location of cities is the convenience of commerce. A 
very interesting ~esumé of the comparative advantages of 
Boston, New York, Philadelphia and Baltimore followed, 
and the commercial and manufacturing phases of their 
rise and growth were touched upon. It was of far less 
importance that a city should grow than it should grow 
intelligently. Manufacturing cities were always more 
densely populated than commercial cities, and the over- 
crowding of cities was one of the most serious problems 
of the day. The libraries and schools of Boston would 
attract one class, while low theatres and dance halls 
would attract others. There were, in 0, according 
to the census of that year, 286 cities with a population 
of over 8,000. One hundred of these had 12,000; 131 
had between 12,000 and 40,000; while the remaining 45 
ran from 40,000 to 1,200,000. The number of cities 
increased but slowly from 1790 to 1840, but in the next 
decade the increase was as great as in the 50 former 
years. Large cities attract more than their share of the 
total growth of city population. Interesting figures in 
regard to the distinction of cities were then given, as 
well as figures showing the comparative growth of the 
principal cities of the United States. Up to 1820 Phil- 
adelphia was the first city in the Union. The Erie 
Canal was finished in 1825, and the rapid leap of New 
York in population from 103,000 to 268,000 in 1830 
followed. In a careful estimate, based on the Presi- 
dential votes of 1884 and 1888, New York has to-day 
1,600,000 people. Philadelphia numbers, 1,000,000 pop- 
ulation now, but has to include her suburbs in this esti- 
mate. Brooklyn is a phenomenon, with its 782,000 
people. Baltimore and Boston are rivals, but the 
former now leads by 7,500. The principal Western 
cities, their histories and their prospects, were then dis- 
cussed, and, under the head of distribution of popula- 
tion in cities, it was shown that New York had 16 peo- 
ple to a house, Philadelphia 5, Brooklyn 9, Chicago 8, 
Boston 8, St. Louis 8, Baltimore 6, Cincinnati 9, San 
Francisco 6, and New Orleans 5. The proportion of 
foreigners to the native population and their compara- 
tive ages were illustrated by means of clever diagrams, 
and it was shown that even where native population 
was dominant as regards numbers its total always in- 
cluded children, while the foreign estimate of immigra- 
tion was almost wholly adults. It behooves, therefore, 
the teachers, the churches, the schools and the govern- 
ments to educate the children of these immigrants, born 
in this country, up to their full responsibilities and privi- 
leges so as to promote ideal citizenship in the Republic. 
Origin of Visiting Cards—The Toronto Times 

As is the case in many other instances, we owe the 
invention of visiting cards to the Chinese. So long ago 
as the period of the Tong dynasty (618-907), visiting 
cards were known to be in common use in China, and 
that is also the date of the introduction of the “red 
silken cords” which figure so conspicuously on the en- 
gagement cards of that country. From very ancient 
times to the present day the Chinese have observed the 
strictest ceremony with regard to the paying of visits. 
The cards which they use for this purpose are very 
large, and usually of a bright red color. When a China- 
man desires to marry, his parents intimate that fact to 
a professional “match-maker,” who thereupon runs 
through the list of her visiting acquaintances, and selects 
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one whom she considers a fitting bride for the young 
man; and then she calls upon the young woman’s 
parents, armed with the bridegroom’s card, on which are 
inscribed his ancestral name and the eight symbols 
which denote the day of his birth. If the answer is an 
acceptance of his suit, the bride’s card is sent in return; 
and should the oracles prophesy good concerning the 
union, the particulars of the engagement are written on 
two large cards, tied together with the red cords. 


The Creatures we Breathe—The Nineteenth Century 

That the air we breath is more or less laden with liv- 
ing organisms is a fact which is far from acceptable to 
most persons, and yet it would require but little persua- 
sion to convince the majority of mankind that air with- 
out organisms would be undesirable indeed; for without 
one micro organism at least, which is very widely distrib- 
uted in the air, we should have to forego those numer- 
ous, complex, and much appreciated pleasures which are 
derived from the consumption of alcohol in its various 
forms. How many would vote the earth flat and stale 
but for the products which are alone elaborated by yeast, 
which was the first micro-organism to receive attention, 
and which, in spite of the many powerfully organized 
endeavors to undermine its position, is likely also to be 
the last to absorb the interest of man. But there are 
other micro-organisms in the air besides yeast, and it is 
the firm conviction that many zymotic diseases are prop- 
agated by means of air-carried microbes, that renders 
the investigation of the subject of aérial micro-organisms 
peculiarly interesting and attractive. Within doors we 
find that the number of micro-organisms suspended in 
the air depends, as we should have expected, upon the 
number of people present, and the amount of disturb- 
ance of the air which is taking place. In illustration of 
this the following experiments, made at one of the Royal 
Society’s conversaziones, held at Burlington House last 
year, may be mentioned. At the commencement of the 
evening, when a number of persons were already pres- 
ent, and the temperature was at 67° Fahr., the two gal- 
lons of air examined yielded 326 organisms; later on, as 
the rooms became densely crowded, as indicated by the 
temperature rising to 72° Fahr., the number reached 
432. The next morning, on the other hand, when the 
room was empty, the air yielded only 130, but even this 
is doubtless in excess of the number which would be 
present in the room in question under normal condi- 
tions, in which, judging from experience, I should ex- 
pect to find about 4o to 60 in the same volume of air. 
Again, I found that the air in the large entrance hall of 
the Natural History Museum in Cromwell Road yielded 
under ordinary conditions from 50 to 70 organisms in 
the same volume, but on Whit Monday, when an im- 
mense number of visitors were present in the building, 
I found as many as 280. Again, on a paying day at 
the South Kensington Museum, I found about 18, but 
on Saturday, when no entrance fee is charged, there 
were as many as 73 organisms present in the same vol- 
ume. As an instance of the immense number of 
microbes which may under given circumstances be 
found suspended in the atmosphere, the following ex- 
periments, showing the number falling on one square 
foot in one minute, may be mentioned: The first ex- 
periment was made in a railway carriage (third class) on 
a journey from Norwich to London. Soon after leav- 
ing Norwich I tested the air; there were, at the time, 
four persons in the carriage, one window was closed, the 
other open, and the experiment was made near the open 
window. I found that under these conditions 395 or- 
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ganisms were falling On the square foot in one minute. 
On reaching Cambridge, the carriage was taken posses- 
sion of by a number of men returning from Newmarket 
races, and remained quite full (ten persons) to London. 
About halfway between Cambridge and London I made 
a second experiment, one window being shut, and the 
other only open four inches at the top; the air was 
tested near the closed window, with the result that no 
less than 3,120 organisms were found to be falling on 
the square foot in one minute. On another occasion I 
made an experiment in a barn in which flail-threshing 
was going on. The atmosphere was visibly laden with 
dust, and on testing it I found that upward of 8,000 
organisms were falling on the square foot in one minute. 


Who Owns the Land—From The American Citizen 

Who owns the land in the United States? Why, the 
citizens do, or should—would be the natural reply. But 
unfortunately it is not altogether so. Some of the best 
lands in this country are owned by alien landlords. 
Nearly 22,000,000 acres of land are owned by men who 
own allegiance to other governments. To be exact, 
there are 21,241,900 acres of land under the direct con- 
trol and management of thirty foreign individuals or 
companies. There are 2,720,283 acres of land in Mas- 
sachusetts, so that the men living in other countries and 
owing allegiance to other powers, own land enough to 
make about ten states like Massachusetts, more than 
the whole of New England, more land than some gov- 
ernments own to support a king. The largest amount 
of land owned by any one man or corporation is owned 
by a foreign corporation called the Holland Land Com- 
pany. Talk about alien land-holders in Ireland, there 
is twice as much land owned by aliens in the United 
States as there is owned by Englishmen in Ireland. 
Think of it; more than 22,000,000 acres of land owned 
by men in Europe. Here is a list of some holdings. 
Holland Land Company, New York 
An English Syndicate in Texas 
Sir Ed. Reed Syndicate in Florida 
English Syndicate in Mississippi 
Marquis of Tweedale 
Phillips, Marshall & Co., London 
German Syndicate 
Anglo-American Syndicate, London 
Byron H. Evans, London 
Duke of Sutherland 
British Land Company in Kansas 
W. Wharley, M. P., Peterboro 
Missouri Land Company, Scotland 
Lord Dunmore 
Benjamin Neugas, Liverpool 
English Syndicate, Wisconsin 
M. Ellhauser, West Virginia 
A Scotch Syndicate in Florida 
Missouri Land Company, Edinburg 
A Scotch Syndicate in Florida 
Lord Houghton in Florida 
Lord Dunraven in Colorado 
English Land Company, Florida 
English Land Company, Arkansas 
A. Peel, M. P., Leicestershire, England 
Alexander Grant, London, Kansas 
A. Boyson, Danish Consul, Mil 
Sir J. L. Kay, Yorkshire, Eng 

Millions of Meteorttes—From Harpers’ Magazine 

Observations of falling stars have been used to deter- 
mine roughly the average number of meteorites which 
attempt to pierce the earth’s atmosphere during each 24 
hours. Dr. Schmidt, of Athens, from observations made 
during 17 years, found that the mean hourly number of 
luminous meteors visible on a clear moonless night by 
one observer was 14, taking the time of observation 
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from midnight to 1 a.m. It has been further experi- 
mentally shown that a large group of observers, who 
might include the whole horizon in their observations, 
would see about six times as many as are visible to one 
eye. Prof. H. A. Newton and others have calculated 
that, making all proper corrections, the number which 
might be visible over the whole earth would be a little 
greater than 10,000 times as many as could be seen at 
one place. From this we gather that not less than 20,- 
000,000 luminous meteors fall upon our planet daily, 
each of which, on a dark clear night, would present us 
with the well-known phenomenon of a shooting star. 
This number, however, by no means represents the total 
number of minute meteorites that enter our atmosphere, 
because many entirely invisible to the naked eye are 
often seen if™telescopes. It has been calculated that 
the number of meteorites, if these were included, would 
be increased twenty-fold; this would give 400,000,000 
of meteorites falling in the earth’s atmosphere daily. 


Facts not Generally Known—London Wit and Wisdom 

Lemons were used by the Romans to keep moths 
from their garments, and in the time of Pliny they were 
considered an excellent poison. They are natives of 
Asia. Spinach is a Persian plant. Horse-radish is a 
native of England. Melons were found originally in 
Asia. Filberts originally came from Greece. Quinces 
originally came from Corinth. The turnip originally 
came from Rome. The peach originally came from 
Persia. Sage is a native of the South of Europe. 
Sweet marjoram is a native of Portugal. The bean is 
said to be a native of Egypt. Damsons originally came 
from Damascus. The nasturtium came originally from 
Peru. The pea is a native of the South of Europe. 
Ginger is a native of the East and West Indies. Cori- 
ander seed came originally from the East. The cucum- 
ber was originally a tropical vegetable. The gooseberry 
is indigenous to Great Britain. Apricots ate indigenous 
to the plains of America. Pears were originally brought 
from the East by the Romans. Capers originally grew 
wild in Greece and Northern Africa. The walnut is a 
native of Persia, the Caucasus and China. The clove is 
a native of the Malacca Islands, as also is the nutmeg. 
Vinegar is derived from two French words, vin aigre, 
sour wine. Cherries were known in Asia as far back as 
the seventeenth century. Garlic came to us first from 
Sicily and the shores of the Mediterranean. Asparagus 
was originally a wild sea-coast plant, and is a native of 
Great Britain. Nectarine received its name from nec- 
tar, the principal drink of the gods. The tomato is a 
native of South America, and it takes its name from a 
Portuguese word. Greengage is called after the Gage 
family, who first took it into England from a monastery 
in Paris. Parsley is said to have come from Egypt, and 
mythology tells us it was used to adorn the head of 
Hercules. Apples were originally brought from the 
East by the Romans. The crab-apple is indigenous to 
Great Britain. It is a curious fact that while the names 
of our animals are of Saxon origin, Norman names are 
given to the flesh they yield. ‘The onion was almost an 
object of worship with the Egyptians two thousand years 
before the Christian era. It first came from India. 
The cantaloupe is a native of America, and so called 
from the name of a place near Rome, where it was first 
cultivated in Europe. Before the middle of the seven- 
teenth century tea was not used in England, and was 
entirely unknown to the Greeks. The word biscuit is 
French for “twice baked,” because, originally, that was 
the mode of entirely depriving it of moisture. 
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AN EXPERIENCE IN THE CUMBERLAND MOUNTAINS* 





A physician told Tom Blake that he not only needed 
a change of scene, but that to regain his health he re- 
quired absolute freedom from business cares. “I would 
advise you,” said the doctor, “to get on a horse and 
ride away, no matter whither. Go to the mountains— 
shun the merest suggestions of civilization, in short, 
sleep out in the wilds, like a bear.” 

Blake attempted to act upon this advice. He stuffed 
a few shirts into a pair of saddle-bags, mounted a jolting 
horse and rode up into the grandeur of rugged mountain 
gorges. One evening he came upon a narrow road, 
and, following it for some distance, sa” a house. It 
was an old inn. He tied his horse to a fence and went 
into the house. There he found a man with a parch- 
ment face and small, evil eyes, and a woman. 

“Why, come in, sir, come in,” said the man, getting 
up and placing a chair for Blake. “ Wife and I have 
been so lonesome for the last day or so we been wish- 
ing somebody would come. Haven't we, Moll?” 

The woman removed a cob pipe from her mouth, 
drew the back of a skinny hand across her blue-looking 
lips, made a noise like the guttural croak of an old hen 
with the roup, and said, “ Yes.” 

“You'll of course stay all night with us,” the man re- 
marked. “We can’t possibly allow you to go on. I'll 
go out and put up your horse.” 

Blake entered no objections. The man went out, put 
up the horse and soon returned with a log of wood. 
“The more fire we have the more cheerful it will be,” 
he explained. “Out prospecting?” he asked. 

“No,” Blake answered. 

“Don’t live nowhere near here, I reckon?” 

“cc No.” 

“ How long do you expect to remain in these parts ?” 

“T don’t know.” 

The old woman mumbled something to herself and 
then, with a grating croak, said: 

“He don’t ’pear willin’ ter tell much about hisse’f. 
Some folks is mighty curi’s thater way.” 

“Never mind, Moll,” the host quickly responded. 
“Tt ain’t quite time for you to put in, except in the way 
of getting us a bite to eat.” 

She arose, without replying, and began her hasty 
preparations for supper. 

“Tt is a dull time of year with us,” said the host. “It 
has been about two weeks since our last boarder left. 
But I reckon business will pearten up a little when the 
fishing season opens.” 

Blake paid no attention, except when some sharp and 
unexpected note in the old man’s voice produced a 
tingling of the nerves. 

Shortly after supper, Blake declared his readiness to 
go to bed. He was shown into a sort of shed room, 
separated by a thin partition from the room which he 
had just quitted. 

The old man placed a sputtering candle on the hearth, 
and, expressing the hope that his guest would pass a 
quiet and peaceful night, withdrew. 

Blake lay unable to sleep. Once the sputtering can- 
dle caused him to spring up in bed. Suddenly his ears, 
extremely sensitive with his nervousness, caught the 
sounds of a whispered conversation. 

“It won’t do to shed blood,” said the old man. 

* Opie P. Read in The Arkansaw Traveler 
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won’t do, for we made a mighty narrow escape the last 
time. It’s impossible to get blood stains out of the 
house. We can’t resk nuthin’ either.” 

“T b’l’eve them saddle-bags of his air full uv money,” 
the hag replied. 

“T don’t doubt that, and we’ve got to have it.” 

“ How air you goin’ ter git it?” 

* Poison him.” 

“How air you goin’ ter pizen him? Thar ain’t a 
speck uv pizen on the place.” 

“Where is that morphine?” 

“Up thar in the bottle, but will that fix him?” 

“ Ves.” 

“ How are you going to do?” 

“T am going to make him take it.” 

Then there occurred a whispering of which Blake 
caught the following words: 

“ Think that’s ernuff?”” the woman asked. 

“It’s nearly a spoonful. Enough to make five men 
sleep throughout eternity.” 

A moment later the host entered Blake’s room. His 
manner was free from embarrassment. In one hand he 
held a glass containing water. 

“Stranger, I don’t want to disturb you, but it occurred 
to me just now that you looked as if you might be going 
to have a spell of sickness, so I thought I would bring 
you some medicine. I am willing to help a man but I 
don’t want him to be sick on my hands. I am a doctor 
but I don’t propose to keep a hospital.” 

“ Suppose I refuse to take the medicine? ” 

“Then you'll put me to the trouble of pouring it down 
you, that’s all. I ama mighty gentle sort of fellow as 
long as everything goes on all right, but if a hitch oc- 
curs, why I am as rough as a swamp oak.” 

“Are you sure the medicine will not hurt me?” 

“Hurt you! Why, it will do you good.” 

Blake drank the contents of the glass. The host 
smiled, bowed and withdrew. Then there followed an- 
other whispered conversation between them. 

“ Tuck it all right, did he?” 

“Like a lamb. He’ll be all right in a half-hour.” 

During fifteen or twenty minutes Blake lay quietly in 
bed. Then he got up, dressed himself noiselessly, ar- 
ranged the bed covers to resemble the form of a man, 
took his saddle-bags, stepped out at a back door, went 
to the stable, saddled his horse, mounted and rode up 
to a window and looked into the room which he had 
occupied. Cattle were tramping about the yard, and 
the noise made by the horse attracted no attention. He 
took a position so that he could, unobserved, see all 
that passed within the room. The “doctor” and the 
old woman soon entered. 

“ Whar is his saddle-bags?” the woman asked. 

“ Under his head, I reckon. Snatch off the covers.” 

The old woman pulled off the covers and uttered a 
cry of surprise. Blake tapped on the window glass. 

“Say, Doc,” he called, “bring me the rest of that 
morphine. You see, I have been a morphine eater for 
a number of years, but am trying to quit. Your dose 
came in pretty handy, for I was in a bad fix. I am all 
right now, and am much obliged to you. Good night.” 

Less than a week from that time the “ doctor” and his 
wife were in jail, charged with the murder of a traveler. 
They were hanged at Greeneville last September. 
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THE UNUSUAL, GHOSTLY, SUPERSTITIOUS AND QUEER 





Goblins and Demi-Men—The London Standard 

We do not mean by goblins those fantastic shapes 
which own their existence to the literary skill of a 
Thomas Ingoldsby or to the pencil of a Cruikshank or 
a Tenniel, but rather those invisible people or element- 
ary demi-men, as they are designated in that esoteric 
outline of the profound system of the true Rosicrucians 
which goes by the name of the Comte de Gabalis, with 
which the Cabalists—the devotees of the ancient mys- 
teries — asserted that the four elements, earth, air, fire 
and water, were peopled. The idea that there are on, 
or, rather, in and around the earth rational creatures 
besides man is, of course, not merely of remarkable an- 
tiquity, but is so widespread that it may almost be de- 
scribed as universal. It was known to Hebrew folk-lore, 
and found a representative in the shaggy demon of the 
mountain pass of old Arab superstition; it is familiar to 
us all in the fauns and satyrs, the nymphs and nereids 
and aure of classical mythology, and the elf king of the 
Niebelungen Lied; and it exists at the present day in 
the Chinese sacrifices to the spirits of the air, the moun- 
tains and the rivers, in the satyrs of the gloomy Semitic 
deserts, in the spirit known as Calicantsars in some 
parts of modern Greece, in the abundant crop of super- 
natural beings with which each fjord or wood or moun- 
tain pasture is peopled by popular superstition in Nor- 
way, in the northern dwarfs or Trows of the Orkneys 
and Shetlands, even in the banshee of Ireland and the 
good people, or pixies, a belief in whom is still current 
in almost all parts of Great Britain. The Cabalists and 
some learned professors of theology seem, in the seven- 
teenth century, at any rate, to have been at one as to 
the existence of these rational creatures, or animals 
other than man; but while the former regarded them as 
being harmless and even beneficent, the latter spoke of 
them as demons, even when that designation was dis- 
guised under the terms incubi or succubi. Both parties 
believed that earth, air, fire and water was each peopled 
by its own distinctive race of goblins. “The earth,” 
says the Comte de Gabalis, “‘is filled almost to the cen- 
tre with Gnomes or Pharyes, a People of small Stature; 
the Guardians of Treasures, of Mines and of Precious 
Stones. * * * The Gnomides, or Wives of these 
Gnomes or Pharyes, are Little, but very Handsome.” 
“The Sylphes,” writes the same author’ elsewhere, “ are 
composed of the purest atomes of the Air; the Nymphes 
of the most delicate parts of the Water,” while we are 
gravely informed that “the Salamanders are composed 
of the most subtile Parts of the Sphcere of Fire, con- 
globated and organiz’d by the Action of the Universal 
Fire.” Francis Marei Graccius tells us, to turn to the 
demonic theory, that there are igneous, zrial, phleg- 
matic—that is, aqueous—and earthly subterranean 
demons who avoid the light of day; and the Rev. Father 
Sinistrari, of Ameno, Professor first of Philosophy and 
then of Theology, Consulter to the Supreme Tribunal 
of the Holy Inquisition and Theologian attached to the 
Archbishop of Milan, explains this by saying that “ their 
bodies are made of the most subtle part of one of the 
elements, that yet there is one which predominates,” 
and he is not only of opinion that these demons can be 
kept at a distance by the use of appropriate herbs an- 
tagonistic to the dominant character of their respective 
elements, and by carrying pills made of such herbs in 


the pocket, but he records instances where this has oc- 
curred within his own personal knowledge. With all 
gravity and seriousness, he discusses the very important 
questions of the origin of these demon elemental inhab- 
itants, their growth and laws, their shape, and a variety 
of other matters concerning them, not even excepting 
their size, which, he declares, “will be proportionate to 
the extent of the element they dwell in, according to 
their nature.” So much in earnest is he, indeed, and so 
circumstantial are the stories which he tells, that it is 
very evident that to the Rev. Father Sinistrari the 
rational being@with whom he peoples earth, air, fire and 
water, are actual and ever-present realities, of whose 
existence he has no more doubt than of his own. In 
some instances the anecdotes which are used to illus- 
trate his somewhat dogmatic assertions relate to cases 
in which he was himself consulted, and took the appro- 
priate means to rescue some unfortunate individual 
from the persecution of an incubus or succubus. The 
smoke of aromatic plants of a naturally hot tendency 
was found a sufficient charm to exclude a demon of an 
aqueous nature from a chamber into which he was in 
the habit of obtruding his objectionable presence; while 
an incubus of an igneous temperament who persecuted 
an unwilling nun with his attention, and upon whom 
such smoke as was employed in the former case had no 
effect, succumbed to the influence of rue and other cold 
herbs, and, after meeting the nun in the garden and 
making hideous grimaces at her, disappeared. The 
theory of the Cabalists was that these invisible people 
were mortal—not merely, that is, that they were subject 
to death, but that their existence, under normal condi- 
tions, ceased with death. They were, however, remark- 
ably long-lived, and the same idea is to be found in the 
mythological conception of the Nymphs, to whom 
Hesiod, without assigning absolute immortality, gave an 
existence of some thousands of years, while Plutarch, 
more precise, and perhaps more presumptuous, fixed the 
length of their lives at 9,720 years—time enough, one 
would think, in which to grow old. According to the 
Rosicrucians, however, it was possible for these elemen- 
tary half men to attain to immortality—that is, to the 
possibility of a hereafter—by union with a human sage, 
while if the union took place with a human being who 
was not predestined to a happy future state, the latter 
lost his immortality, and, by simply ceasing to exist at 
death, escaped perdition. Hence it was argued that the 
powers of evil were strongly opposed to unions between 
sylphides or gnomides and human beings, who might 
thus escape an eternity of torment. The gnomes, it was 
said, were by no means oyer anxious to acquire immor- 
tality by a union with mankind, because they, affrighted 
by the terrible distraction which the devils make in the 
centre of the earth, choose rather to live mortal than 
run the risk of being so tormented, if they should ac- 
quire immortality; but it appears that to be able to pro- 
nounce cabalistically the powerful name of Nehmahmi- 
hah (as to whose pronunciation, by the way, the Caba- 
lists themselves do not seem to be agreed, though some 
of their suggestions look suspiciously like Yahoo), and 
to joyne in form with the most delicious name Eliael, is 
sufficient to drive away the Powers of Darkness. With 
this possibility of communion between mankind and the 
salamanders and other invisible people once admitted, it 
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is scarcely surprising to read that some of the most cel- 
ebrated characters of history and tradition sprang from 
such unions. Vallesius, arch-physician of Reggio, and 
Maluenda are great authorities on this point, and among 
the cases which the Cabalists affirm to be of this charac- 
ter are those of Romulus and Remus, Plato, Alexander 
the Great, Zoroaster and many others, several noble 
houses, including that of Lusignan, having such an 
origin. Sinistrari substitutes incubi for salamanders or 
sylphs, and declares that the arch heresiarch, Martin 
Luther, was the son of such a union, vouching Coch- 
lus, as quoted by Maluenda, in support of this state- 
ment, and treating it, of course as a matter which is 
conclusively proved. It is impossible to avoid being 
struck with the ludicrous side of all this. ere we have 
individuals, presumably sane, devoting time and atten- 
tion to, and fancying even that they are diving deeply 
into mystic philosophy in considering beings who are 
supposed to reside in fire or to permeate the air or 
water. Such matters are treated as serious realities 
worthy of severe thought, and we are gravely initiated 
into the Hermetic meaning of the phrase “ Great Pan is 
dead,” and find men discussing with every appearance of 
sincerity and earnestness the semblance and powers, the 
manner of creation and possible salvation of aerial 
nothings. Some of Sinistrari’s speculations, indeed, will 
by no means bear reproduction, and are best left in the 
original Latin. The men, too, who devoted themselves 
to these speculations which they strive so hard to per- 
suade themselves and others are realities, were by no 
means of the illiterate classes, but were ‘educated, ac- 
complished gentlemen. After all, however, it perhaps 
scarcely beseems us to throw stones at them when we 
find a belief in spirit-rapping and table-turning prevalent 
even in the latter half of the nineteenth century. 


A Phantom Plowman—St. Louts Globe-Democra. 

In the northwestern corner of lower Marion township, 
Montgomery County, Pa., a terrible hubbub has been 
raised by the appearance of a phantom farmer, who is 
nightly seen plowing in a field. The apparition was first 
discovered by a farm hand who was returning late from 
courting. Emerging from a wooded pathway, that skirted 
an old forest for miles, this rustic was startled to hear a 
sepulchral voice commanding a team to halt. He 
looked in vain about the place for a moment or two, and 
was about moving on again when the same sound fell on 
his ear. A shiver crept down his spinal column as he 
heard the creaking of an unseen harness, and this terror 
was far from being allayed by the whinny of a horse 
almost directly before him. At that moment the new 
moon stole over the neighboring tree tops, and in its 
misty light the rural swain plainly saw the phantom. It 
was clearly outlined against the dark background, and 
its two hands held in steady grasp the projecting handles 
of a plow. Before it marched a pair of spirited horses, 
dimly outlined in the misty light, their heads erect, their 
eyes flashing fire as they moved hastily along. The 
young man waited another moment to reassure himself, 
and was about to take to his heels when plowman, 
horses and plow suddenly vanished. Then he, too, fled 
in wild alarm. At Silas Brown’s corner grocery on the 
night succeeding this the young man, Albert Cooper by 
name, told the startling story. Brown, like many of the 
loungers in the store, smiled incredulously, and advised 
Cooper to “reform.” A discussion arose, in which hot 
words were exchanged and several bets were made that 
Cooper was drawing the long bow. ‘The upshot of the 
matter was that the crowd adjourned te the alleged scene 
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of the ghost’s operations to verify or disprove Cooper’s 
tale. They had not long to wait. Without the noises 
that had warned Cooper the night before, the phantom 
farmer appeared before the seven men who sat upon the 
fence, or to be more appropriate, almost fell from it in 
terror. His long white hair and beard streamed in the 
passing wind. No hat was on his head, nor could any 
portion of his face be seen except the glistening eyes. 
These shot out from a height of more than seven feet 
from the ground, indicating that the spectral granger 
was taller than the average human kind. About his 
body, which could not well be traced, there was a phos- 
phorescent glow which dazzled the eyes of the terrified 
spectators and shone far ahead of the steadily moving 
horses. The plow he leaned on seemed of skeleton 
frame, but it tossed off the soft, moist earth as easily 
as a steamer turns the river waves. On he came, the 
horses’ heads erect and arching, and footfalls as firm and 
clear as any the watchers ever heard. At the corner of 
the field they turned obediently at a word from their 
spectral driver, and again passed before the affrighted 
spectators, who thereupon fled in haste. On the follow- 
ing morning a crowd of rustics determined to go to the 
field and see whether any trace of the farmer could be 
found. As they came in sight of the inclosure one of 
the number exclaimed in astonishment. “I'll be durned 
if the thing doesn’t plow, sure enough!” He was right. 
One half the field had been gone over, evidently by no 
novice. The furrows were not quite so broad as those 
made by an ordinary plowman, but they were less ragged 
and more deep and were as straight as a string. 
Sighting the Phantom Ship—Cape Ann Advertiser 

For the first time this year the Phantom Ship has 
been sighted off Block Island. The peculiarity of this 
appearance consists in its always being seen at various 
points, with the same results in the way of description. 
In other words the spectators all tell about the same 
story. This night the great blaze was witnessed by a 
lady at Noyes Beach, two gentlemen at Watch Hill, 
several members of a family in Charlestown, and so on. 
No one has yet been able to account for this wonderful 
sight. It seems like a ship on fire, and is generally 
visible for some minutes. Old residents of Rhode 
Island claim that it is the ghost of the three-masted 
schooner from Holland, which was led to destruction 
over a century ago, by the wicked Block Islanders. The 
crew was murdered, the vessel plundered and burned. 
Strange as it may seem, the theory of the phantom ship 
is held by many intelligent persons. Whittier’s poem 
on this uncanny appearance is one of the most beauti- 
ful things in the language. The Spook Schooner, as one 
of the natives calls this curious light, is said to make its 
appearance usually shortly after a great storm. 

A Funeral in Grand Canary—The Gibraltar Times 

Slowly the head of a funeral procession appeared from 
the street by the Bishop’s palace and began to glide be- 
tween the promenade and the church. Four laughing 
acolytes in scarlet cassocks, with crucifixes and gilded 
lamps on staves, came first. The priest with his book 
was next, attended on each side by a boy with a lamp to 
illumine his pages. He sang the service as he stumbled 
over the uneven stones of the street. The body, under 
a pall, carried by four men, who were attended by a 
knot of others for their relief, followed the priest, and 
then in long parallel lines came the friends and relatives 
of the deceased, with lamps interspersed among them to 
the number of about two hundred. The heavy lava 
portal of the cemetery by the seashore bears the inscrip- 
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tion: ‘Do not be deaf to the voice that tells you all is 
illusion except death.” Here all the lamps save two were 
puffed out by the boys, and most of the mourners turned 
on their heels, and with fresh cigars between their lips 
returned to the city. Ten or twelve of us, however, 
accompanied the chief mourner within the gates. A 
man with a sack of lime on his shoulder and a pipe in 
his mouth, walking with the arrogance of one proud 
without cause, preceded the coffin as it was lifted from 
iron staircase to staircase, until we reached the particu- 
lar niche in the high columbarium which was to receive 
it. Then it was set on the ground, the lid was removed, 
and the man with the lime emptied the contents of his 
sack over the deceased woman, methodically spreading 
and pressing it until nothing was visible of her except 
the small, well-shod feet. He kept his pipe in his mouth 
during this operation. The chief mourner, while mi- 
nutely watching the process attendant upon the burial of 
his mother, found time to light a cigarette and chat with 
his friends, and the two remaining acolytes grinned and 
played tricks by holding their lamps so that curious 
shadows fluttered over the dead woman and the lime 
man. At length the latter looked up with an interroga- 
tive grunt. “Are you satisfied, sefior?” “ Perfectly,” 
replied the chief mourner. The lid was replaced, the 
coffin was run into its appointed groove and all was end- 
ed. Twenty-four hours ago the deceased was alive and 
well; twenty-four hours hence she will be half-cremated. 
A Human Cucumber—Griffin (Georgia) News 

It is well known that when cucumbers are first cut 
from the vine there is a piece which exudes or bleeds 
from the stem. One of our prominent Northern truck 
growers, Jared Bensom, cut his hand a year or two ago, 
and this juice got into the cut, and his hand commenced 
to inflame, and an eruption similar to erysipelas made 
its appearance on his hand and extended up his arm, 
and finally spread over his whole body. Strange to say, 
there was no pain attending these eruptions of erysipe- 
las, and he continued to gather and pack his cucumbers 
and prepare them for shipment. To the great surprise 
of everybody these little erysipelas pimples assumed the 
appearance and form of small cucumbers, and continued 
to grow. Although Bensom kept well and hearty, he was 
compelled to strip himself and take to his bed. Of 
course the news of this strange phenomenon spread far 
and wide, and the doctors and scientific men visited 
him from various sections of the country. One pre- 
scribed one thing and one another. 
bleed him; one wished to cut the cucumbers off; an- 
other said not let him have any water and they would 
dry up; another said stick a hole in each cucumber and 
they would die and a new skin form; another wished to 
wrap him up in a mammoth poultice of barnyard ma- 
nure and draw them all to one head; another said they 
ought to be scattered. Each had a different remedy, 
but all disagreed. So there was some hope that the 
patient would get well. But the small cucumbers grew 
into big ones, and his whole body was completely cov- 
ered with them from head to foot, and they commenced 
to ripen and turn yellow and hang down, and the man 
assumed the appearance of a huge bunch of bananas. 
When they got ripe they began to shrivel and dry up, 
and so did the man. His sap was all gone and he died. 
The doctors procured the consent of the family to per- 
mit an autopsy to be made, for the benefit of science, 
and they cut into him with their knives, and to their 
amazement found no flesh, no blood, no bones, no mus- 
cles, no sinews, no veins, no arteries; but found only 
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one solid mass of cucumber seed. It was so remarka- 
ble that it would be useless to have the remains in- 
terred and foolish to have them cremated, and the 
widow concluded that she would keep them in the house. 
She had the corpse hung up by the hair in the barn. 
The next spring some of the children picked up some of 
the seed which had dropped on the floor and planted 
them. They grew rapidly and matured, and instead of 
being like the parent stock of cucumbers, they were 
pure pickles, and needed no vinegar, no pepper, no salt, 
nothing but simply packing into barrels and shipping 
to market and selling. Of course, news of the discov- 
ery spread rapidly, and multitudes of applications for 
seed flowed in like the incoming tide, and thus enabled 
the disconsolagg widow and children to turn the cause of 
their bereavement into a means of maintenance and sup- 
port. The wind of affliction was thus tempered to these 
shorn lambs. They sold small packets of seed for big 
prices, and could not supply the demand. The vine 
grown from the new seed is a perennial evergreen, and 
can be propagated from cuttings, blooms in the spring, 
and bears in the summer a bountiful crop of perfect 
pickles. The widow sells the seed at $1 a paper. 


The Manufacture of Love Charms-—Philadelphia Item 

The manufacture of love charms and philters is a 
practice nearly as old as the race. The medizval as- 
trologers found their principal revenue from the sale of 
charms, which were to attract different eyes to the 
owners of them, or bring back to its allegiance some 
errant heart. The male sex, when driven to entire de- 
spair by some *heart-whole, flouting she, did not scruple 
to use the charm or the philter as a last resort; but the 
gentler sex were the astrologer’s better customers. 
Perhaps because men are naturally more given to vanity 
and more confident of their unaided charms; perhaps 
because immemorial custom has decreed that woman 
must wait to be wooed, and forbids that she should put 
forth her powers of persuasion and eloquence. At all 
events women are to this day the chief users of charms 
and secret devices for compassing their ends in matters 
of the heart. Here is a love charm which is declared to 
be absolutely infallible and was recommended and man- 
ufactured for years, and in great numbers, by a very old 
New Orleans negress, who was a Voodou priestess and 
who was said to be more than a hundred years old. 
She was a native African and never learned to speak 
English very distinctly. She lived by telling fortunes, 
the sale of herbs and Voodou charms, and this love 
charm, which had a very high reputation for efficiency, 
not only among her own people, but among the Creoles 
as well. It was made by catching a small tree-toad, one 
of the sort who make night resonant in those warm 
regions, and which are not very much larger than the 
first joint of a man’s thumb, provided the man be a big 
one, but with a voice out of all proportion to their size. 
Their backs are a smooth, delicate green in color, with- 
out speckles, and on the under side they are pure, 
silvery white. These little, noisy reptiles are very shy 
and difficult to catch, and it was always a mystery how 
this antique darky managed to secure them, as they 
generally prefer to sing from the upper branches of the 
largest trees. She did get them, however, and com- 
passed their demise by the kindly barbaric device of 
driving a large pin through their heads. She then 
looked for an ant-hill—and in Louisiana the formicz 
are numerous and voracious—near which she buried her 
wretched little victim, whose bones were immediately 
picked and polished to snowy whiteness by the ants. In 
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the course of a day or two the remains were disinterred 
and went through certain voodou formularies—mysteri- 
ous African words—and were passed through fire upon 
which salt was sprinkled. The charm was then ready 
for use, and the purchaser having paid $2.50, all in silver 
half-dollars, for this treasure, was then required to wear 
it about her neck for seven nights in succession. She 
was then to lie in wait for the insensate wretch who had 
failed to properly appreciate her attractions and, unob- 
served, hook the little skeleton to the gentleman’s coat 
by its sharp, white claws. He probably crushed it or 
dropped it very shortly after, but if it remained only a 
very few minutes, five or six at most, the charm was sure 
to work, so great were its mysterious powers. The an- 
cient African managed to dispose of some forty or fifty 
of these charms every year, and she was wont solemnly 
to assert that out of several hundred cases in which the 
charm was used but seven had entirely failed, and in 
those cases because the charm had been applied in the 
dark of the moon, it being necessary that all love charms 
should have their use when the moon was waning. 


Medical Superstitions—The Chicago Times 

A French writer named Challamel has recently issued 
a book entitled A Bird’s-Eye View of France in the 
Middle Ages, in which he relates a number of medical 
superstitions current in France in the middle ages, most 
of which are said to prevail at the present time also. 
In those days the French seem to have had unlimited 
faith in preservatives against diseases and infallible 
means of cure, and it may be added that they were not 
alone in their trustfulness. The following are some of 
the superstitious practices mentioned: To cure fever 
they abstained from both flesh and eggs on Easter and 
on other high festivals; they caused a cabbage, stolen 
for the purpose from a neighboring garden, to be dried 
on a pot-hook; they wore one of a dead man’s bones 
as an amulet; they inclosed a green frog in a bag and 
hung it to the sick person’s neck; they ate the first 
Easter daisy that they found, and they received the ben- 
ediction in three different parishes on the same Sunday. 
While telling their beads they searched for a mullein- 
stalk and threw it to the winds; they passed through the 
cleft of a tree; they caused a horse to drink a bucket- 
ful of water, and then drank after him; they crossed a 
procession between the cross and the banner; they 
drank holy water on Easter eve or on the eve of Pente- 
cost; they twined the hems of a shroud about their arms 
or necks, and they drank three times of a mixture of 
water from three wells in a new pot. The people of 
Provence had their fisheries blessed on a certain saint’s 
day. On Assumption day the people of Perigord went 
before sunrise, walking backward, to gather nine sprigs 
of centaury, which they fastened to a feverish person’s 
neck, after which they gave him an infusion of the herb 
to drink. A toad choked to death on the even of St. 
John’s day had the same virtue. It was common for a 
feverish patient to rise early in the morning and walk 
backward in a meadow, plucking a handful of herbs 
without turning, or looking at them, then throw them 
behind him and keep on in his course without turning 
back; the result of this was that the fever attacked the 
devil. Another practice was for the fevered person to 
drop a piece of money in a public place, with some 
mummery; whoever picked up the coin took the fever. 
The waters of several fountains cure fevers, and in par- 
ticular the fountains De Krignac triumphed over ter- 
tians. To overcome fear one had only to stick pins in 
a dead man’s shoe, carry a wolf’s tooth or eye about, or 
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ride a boar. To banish rheumatism the sick person 
caused a miller or his wife to strike three blows with the 
hammer, saying: /z nomine Fatri, etc. Bathing the 
painful parts with the water of the fountain of Montes 
caused the pain to cease. In Landes rheumatics and 
paralytics were cured of ills by getting into certain open- 
ings, called etrines, in the pillars of a church. In Brit- 
tany a child was protected against all diseases by having 
its shirt put ondamp. The people of Perigord carefully 
preserved the ashes and embers of the yule log, which 
cures the maladies of both man and beast. In some 
districts the butter made in May was kept as a vulner- 
ary. Among the peasants of the Montagne-Noire a 
white-handled knife was an infallible remedy for colic. 
Epilepsy was cured by attaching a crucifix nail to the 
patient’s arm, or by causing him to wear a silver ring or 
a medal bearing the names Gaspar, Melchior, and Bal- 
thasar. For warts there was a very simple specific—rub- 
bing them with a wad of hair or of broom, and wrapping 
chick-peas or pebbles in a rag, which the person was to 
throw behind him on a road. Whoever had toothache, 
touched the aching tooth with a dead person’s tooth. 


The Legend of Marcolini—The New York Star 

In the courts of Venice a curious custom: has been 
observed for five hundred years. When the Council of 
Ten, a body of men acting as a jury, brings in a sen- 
tence of death, before the presiding Judge puts on the 
black cap the venerable crier advances and cries three 
times in a loud voice, “ Recordatevi del povera Mar- 
colini.” Near the grand landing place of the gondolas 
are the columns of Saint Mark and Saint Theodore. 
Nearly all the people passing the grand landing place 
pass around the columns. Only foreigners and strangers 
pass between the two slender pillars. It is the ancient 
place of execution, and there Marcolini met his death. 
Many years ago Marcolini, a young Venetian noble, 
paid court to the beautiful Giulietta, whose family oc- 
cupied a palace on the same square. One night as the 
dial on the clock tower marked the early morning hour 
he was returning home from a visit to his inamorata, 
softly singing in the exuberance of his spirits, for he had 
been accepted, and the parents of his fiancée had given 
consent to their nuptials. Passing across a small campo 
he picked up an embroidered belt, with an empty jew- 
eled scabbard, and fastening the girdle around him, he 
continued his course, still humming his tune. When he 
came to the steps of the Rialto he was seized by the 
guard and accused of murder. He was taken to the 
spot where Senator Rinaldi lay dead with a dagger in 
his heart. It was found that the stiletto exactly fitted 
the sheath which Marcolini carried. He was speedily 
tried, condemned and beheaded. Giulietta went mad 
and was confined on the little island devoted to the in- 
sane. Many years after a bandit on his death-bed con- 
fessed to a priest that he had been hired to murder the 
Senator. The sentence against Marcolini was reversed 
and his confiscated estates were restored to his family. 
But poor Giuletta’s reason could not be restored by 
an edict of law. When the judge who condemned Mar- 
colini came to die he provided in his will that a mass 
should be sung every night forever in a chapel of the 
ducal church, St. Mark’s, for the soul of Marcolini and 
others who had suffered from unjust judgments. Such 
is the story of the Twilight Mass and the words of the 
court crier: “ Remember poor Marcolini.” Every night 
the bell is rung and a ray of light is seen to issue from 
the little ‘Gothic window that looks upon the ancient 
“lace of execution—a recognition of human fallibility. 
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IN DIALECT—SELECTIONS OF CHARACTER VERSE 





Pizen on Hossback—j. Brayshaw Kaye—Overland Mountain coral, or anythin’ shinin’, 

Or petrified, or anyways cur’ous : 

An’ he kinder likes wild flowers and mosses. 

He mout make a geol’gist or bot’nist, 

’N’ I ain’t shore but he’s some of a nat’list, 

Fer horned-toads, and toot-owls, and sage-hens, 
An’ sich other varmints an’ poultry 

As grows in this section of kentry, 

He takes to amazin’ly kindly ; 

But he takes the most nat’ral to hosses. 


Yes, my son Jim’s a nice sort of feller, 
As yer say, an’ he rides like a cuss. 
I tell yer when he gets a-straddle 
O’ a horse, that hoss’d better not fuss ; 
Fer my Jim, he’s just e-plu-ri-dus 
Onahoss. He is able to paddle 
His own little boat, is my Jim; 
Fer yer bet thar’s no discount on him 
Any place yer can put him. Between us 
(Altho’ his ol’ dad, should n’t say It) That’s his holt! He will take the most fur’ous, 
That boy is a young man of gen’us Mean mustang yer ever sot eyes on,— 
An’ I feel in my bones that some day it A critter ’t will buck so the flies on 
Will be purty gen'ly admitted : The bushes don’t dare to go near him. 
He’s amazin’ on hossback, I tell yer ! I know sich a one, an’ I’m plaguéd, 

“ A handsome young rascal,” yer say ? Ef a fly should jest light on his shoulder, 


Wall, I never thought Jim was good-lookin , But he’d rise up, and drop stiff legged, 
But he’s useful, and many a day An’ afore he wuz two seconds older 


He helps his ol’ mother a-cookin’, That fly ’u’d be deader an’ colder 
When he ain’t off a-herdin’ the cattle, An’ the isinglass scales in a bowlder,— 
Or cavortin’ around in the saddle Jarred to death an’ mashed flat by the fall. 
rtepeenead en - pacouniin, But fer Jim it ain’t no trick at all 
- a gneillensag Wal Se aachoume, To ride sich a critter. He’ll gear him 
(Fer he's nifty to shoot ; don t forgit it ') An’ mount him, an’ /e can’t be thrown off, 
Or a-scourin’ the mountain fer spec’mens: Nor bucked off, nor chucked off, nor got off, 
An’ what’s better, he’s no ways addicted No ways that cea ever thought of 
being - — yor snignt am bad baie, He sticks like the stripes to a zebra, 
Tho chawin on ee weakness An’ a hoss could as soon buck his skin off, 
With which he is kinder afflicted ; a 

: Or one of them—jints, them—ver-¢e-bra, 
But on hossback you bet he’s a hooter. Or back: this tell conned tastihene off 


Eh? No, he don’t care much "bout minin’, As quick’s he could buck my boy Jim off. 
Any more’n jest lookin’ for spec’mens No, stranger! No hoss kin throw him off. 
Of quartz, or of agate, ol’ fossils, He’s pizen on hossback, fer sartain. 


Uncle Seth on the Marriage Question—S. W. Foss— Yankee Blade 
So merrige is a failure, hey ? Some journalistic searcher 

Bimeby will publish to the world the cussedness uv vircher ! 

W’y don’t they say the human race hez failed an’ missed its mission, 
An’ tell us Heaven is Hades, an’ true Paradise Perdition ! 


W’y w’en we were in our honeymoon, we waded thro’ the sunny 
Sweet Medders of Forgetfulness, whose brooks were filled with honey 
Thro’ the Medders of Forgetfulness each roamed a careless rover, 
An’ life wuz one long fragrant breth er columbine an’ clover! 

An’ w’en the rosy baby come, he give our joys expansion— 

A red star in w’ite blankets dropped, from God’s celestial mansion— 
Told me merrige wuz a failure then ye’d never gone no furder, 

For in the ravin’s of my wrath I’d jest committed murder ! 


An’ the twins were like two dimon’ pins to hitch our souls together, 

They jest spilt sunshine thro’ the house in any kine er weather. 

So merrige is a failure then—jest let me laugh a minute— 

W’y! Heaven, with all its sams an’ tunes an’ harps’ an’ things, is in it 
Wot'’s that ? “ Ain’t there no rows an’ sich to break our high communin’ ?” 
D’ye ever see a fiddlestring what never needed tunin’ ? 

Yer gether twigs up with yer hay, an’ git dirt with yer rakin’, 

An’ tears are sometimes jest the yeast to put into life’s bakin’. 


A Negro’s Musing—Opie P. Read—Arkansaw Traveler De cotton stalk is ragged an’ de runnin’ brier’s dead, 
De good Lawd’s smiled through de whole winter long ; But de spring is er comin’ wid it’s perfume breath, 
De sun has been a-laughin’ an’ de moon has wept a light Fur de lark’s ‘gunter brighten all de feathers on his head— 
Like tears o’ silver brightness, like er angel’s silent song De spring is cuttin’ capers whar ole winter's laid in death. 
Dat turns de dark ter whiteness, dat makes er noon o’ night. 
De catbird is singin’ like she wants ter build her nest, Parson Job Buck's Sarmon—A. W. Bellaw—Free Press 


An’ de sparrer-hawk’s er screamin’ ez she sails up in de a’r; Ole Mistah Dives he had no ‘ligion 

An’ de black gnats er swarmin —oh, whut er awful pest— Wouldn't give Laz’us a piece ob de pigeon, 
An’ de woodpecker’s hoppin’ on de thawin’ green bra’r. All yo’ rich darkies take wahnin’ ! 

De field mouse is peepin’ frum his hole up in de stack, Dives died ’n went whar dey ain’t no warter, 
An’ de ole rusty lizzard is er lyin’ in de sun; "N couldn’ get a drap fer eben a quarter. 

De snappin’-turtle’s div fur ter git hisse’f er snack, Sez Mistah Laz’us, “I don’t think you orter.” 
An’ de yallerhammer’s hoppin’ like his life is full o’ fun. Dar’s gwan ter be a Jedgmen’ Mawnin’! 
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Ole Balaam’s mule he ack a little stubben, 
So he up ’n gives him a dickens ob a drubbin’, 
All yo’ darky dribahs take wahnin’ 
De mule turn roun’ ’n he sez to Balaam, 
“W’en a pusson cain’t go what fer yo’ whale him ? 
W’at yo’ know but sumpen is ail him— 


in’ t’? 


Dar’s gwan ter be a Jedgmen Mawnin 


"Nias he wuz a liah perfessor, 
Tole ’em mighty big to de city ’sessor, 
All yo’ cullud fibbahs take wahnin’! 
Las’ one he tole wuz "bout goan’ er-fishin’, 
W’en a ten-poun’ bass made his line go swishin’, 
It done choke him dead ’n he went to p’dition— 
Dar’s gwan ter be a Jedgmen’ Mawnin’! 


’Lijah was sassed by de li’l Hebrewers, 
Dey tell ’im ter put his ha’r up wif skewers, 
All yo’ sassy chillens take wahnin’ ! 

“ How yo’ loss yo’ ha’r?” dey sed w’en dey met ’im; 
So he call up de b’ars fum de woods an’ he set em 
Aftah dem brats 'n dey right up ’n e’t ’em— 

Dar’s gwan ter be a Jedgmen’ Mawnin’! 
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Gerliah step eroun’ an’ do a heap 0’ braggin’, 
Try to put Dave in de baby wagon, 
Oh, you stuck-up darkies take wahnin’ ! 
Sez Dave, sez he, “ I’se gwan ter stop yer gabble,” 
’N bang ’im in de eye wid a li’l stone grabble, 
’N ’Liah no mo’ wid de sarcus couldn’t trabble— 
Dar’s gwan ter be a Jedgmen’ Mawnin’' 
Abs’lom mighty mean boy to his fodder, 
Gin his mammy a heap a lot o’ bodder, 
All yo’ lil coons take wahnin’! 
Stealin’ de cherries his hair got tangled 
Up in de lim’s, ’n dar he dangled, 
Awful nice boy after he was strangled— 
Dar’s gwan ter be a Jedgmen’ Mawnin’ 


Bredders ’n sissers 0’ dis congogation, 
Let dis sarmon struck yo’ observation, 

Fer yo’ need a might sight o’ wahnin’ ! 
Bewar’ o’ Satun, who wants to be masser; 
Some’s gwan fas’ ’n some’s gwan fasser— 

"N don’t yo’ forgit, ez we pass de sasser, 
Dat dar’s gwan to be a Jedgmen’ Mawnin’! 


The Lazy Man—F. L. Stanton—The Smithville (Ga.) News 
I’m the laziest man, I reckon, that a mortal ever seed ! 
Got money? Nary a dollar! I wasn’t built fer greed, 
Fer graspin’ an’ fer gripin’ where the revenue is found ; 
I’m what you call a lazy "un —jes’ built fer lyiri’ round! 


Contented? Mighty right I am; when Spring winds whisper sweet, 
In the meadows where the daisies make a carpet fer your feet ; 

Where the nestin’ birds are chirpin’; where the brook, in witchin’ play, 
Goes laughin’ on, a-pushin’ all the lilies out of his way, 


You'll find me almost any time a-lyin’ at my ease, 
With the lull song o’ the locust*and the drowsy drone o’ bees 
Above me and aroun’ me; I’m a poet in my way, 
An’ I'd rather hear the birds sing ’an to shoot ‘em any day! 

“ Jes’ laziness,” they tell me, an’ I reckon they are right ; 
But the world’s so full o’ beauty, an’ you can’t see much at night! 
But different folks has different minds, nor drink from the same cup ; 
When I'm talkin’ to the lilies, they’re a-plowin’ of ’em up 
My field’s a pasture for the cows, an’ though it never pays, 
It’s a source o’ pleasure to me jes’ ter see the creatures graze! 
The tinkle, tinkle o’ the bells is such a pleasin’ sound, 
But I’m a lazy chap, you know, jes’ built for lyin’ round! 


Fan Fitzgeri—BPallyhooly—San Francisco Wasp 
Wirra! Wirra! Ullagone! 
Can't you lave a lad alone, 
Till he’s proved there’s no tradition left of any other girl— 
Not even Trojan Helen, 
In beauty all excellin’— 
Who’s been up to half the devilment of Fan Fitzgerl ! 


Wid her brows of silky black, 
Arched above for the attack, 
Her eyes tnat dart such azure death on poor admiring man ; 
Masther Cupid, point your arrows, 
From this out, again the sparrows, 
For you're bested at love’s archery by young Miss Fan. 


See what showers of golden thread 
Lift and fall upon her head, 
The likes of such a trammel net at sea was never spread ; 
For when accurately reckoned, 
"Twas computed that each second 
Of her curls has cot a Kerryman and kilt him dead. 
Now mintion if you will 
Brandon Mount and Hungry Hill 
Or Magillicuddy’s Reeks, renowned for cripplin’ all they can ; 
_ Still the country-side confisses 
None of all its precipices 
Cause a quarter of the carnage of the nose of Fan. 
But your shattered hearts suppose, 
Safety steered apast her nose, 
She’s a current and a reef beyond to wreck them roving ships. 
My meaning it is simple, 
For that current is her dimple, 
And the cruel reef ’twill coax ye’s to her coral lips. 


I might inform ye further 
Of her bosom’s snowy murtner, 
And an ankle ambuscadin’ through her gown’s delightful whirl ; 
But what need when all the village 
Has forsook its peaceful tillage, 
And flown to war and pillage all for Fan Fitzgerl ! 


Nell— William Lyle 
“ The nicht was dark, the wind blew snell, 
Ower mair an’ lea; 
We had tae trudge alang, dreigh spell, 
An’ sae I shared my plaid wi’ Nell. 
Noo, what wad ye haeedune yersel’— 
Had ye been me ? 


“We whispered aft ilk ither’s name— 
Nell couldna see. 
Sae I took roon’ aboot for hame— 
There wasna muckle there tae blame, 
May be ye wad hae dune the same— 
Had ye been me. 
“My arm stole roon’ her jimpy waist— 
Kind o’ made free. 
Then, somehoo, I grew crazy, maist, 
O’ her sweet mou’ I took a taste; 
Noo, what wad ye hae dune—sae placed— 
Had ye been me ? 
“ Afore three months had passed and gane 
I won my plea; 
Nell said that she wad be my ain, 
Sae we were wed, an’ I’m mista’en 
Or ye wad juist hae been as fain— 
Had ye been me.” 
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Bloodhound Penitentiary Wardens—Little Rock Gazette 

Crossing the yard one comes in full view of Jim 
Stewart, a colored trusty, who has charge of the peni- 
tentiary pack. Here are five bloodhounds—the white 
bitch Nellie and four dark-colored dogs—that outrival 
any fetters or any walls in the matter of restraining con- 
victs from running away. Out at the camp at Palarm the 
other Sunday a convict jumped and managed to get a 
clear two hours’ start before his absence was noted. He 
swam the creek, and, by diligent running, had covered 
nine miles or more in the two hours. Two men fol- 
lowed him—the guard of the gang to which he belonged 
and the dog man and four dogs. He was tracked, over- 
taken and brought back. Next day he was wearing a 
heavy iron spur, something that will prevent any dis- 
play of agility as long as it is worn. But with the spur 
on the convict could not chop wood. The spur was re- 
moved, and the convict told, while the howling of the 
hounds interrupted the words, that he “could take an- 
other run if he wanted to.” You let a man swing an ax 
every day, eating a pound and a half of bread and meat 
at a meal, and turn him loose, and it takes a pretty good 
horse to keep up with him. With an hour’s start he will 
be gone eight or nine miles before you can catch him. 
The man who said that was fully alive to the value of his 
dogs, his bloodhounds, or man trailers, as some folks 
might call them. And now the dogs are to go through 
their usual daily run, for bloodhounds, like pointers and 
setters, need to be constantly kept in practice. At The 
Walls and at each one of the camps the dogs are given 
a daily run, longer or shorter, harder or easier, as circum- 
stances dictate. In the present instance a trusty is 
started out from in front of the hospital building. He 
darts off around the corncrib, goes down along the gar- 
den fence, climbs the fence, jumps the ditch on the 
other side and makes sundry devious windings in the im- 
mense field called a garden, going round three sides and 
coming back to the haybarn, climbs up a post and stands 
in a position of safety. Meanwhile Jim Stewart, a lithe 
young fellow, wearing a slouched hat, whose band is 
fantastically adorned with metal buttons, is holding four 
dogs in leash with one hand and keeping the bitch 
Nellie back with the other. At the proper moment 
Nellie is loosed and the leash slipped from the other 
four, and as Stewart winds his horn away go the dogs, 
Nellie in the lead. Nellie has seen the fugitive go down 
by the corncrib, and follows apparently by sight. Al- 
most before you know it the whole pack is bunched at 
the fence, and in an instant Nellie is up and over a 
plank and tearing down the garden. Her nose is first 
down, then up, and never held particularly close to the 
ground. A few feet from the fence she strikes the scent, 
follows it through the turnip patch, turns back where it 
doubles, and keeps on till she comes swinging down un- 
derneath the south wall, and then noses closely along till 
she is on the home trail. Within five minutes from the 
time that the trusty had climbed into his perch of safety 
Nellie has him treed and is barking at him with all her 
might. The other dogs got a little confused in the tur- 
nip patch, but rallied admirably, going back on the back 
track till the live trail was struck, and soon coming into 
the haybarn. It is all interesting enough to look at, but 
the way the hounds bay as they give cry isn’t very reas- 
suring to the man who is being chased. Few of the 


dogs are given to biting, though some of them will bite 
anybody when they get excited on the run; but it isn’t 
the dog’s teeth that the fugitive convict dreads; it is the 
nose that can follow a man through almost any tangle of 
underbrush or wood. For a second run the dogs follow 
on the trail of the trusty around the work-shop, the cell- 
house, behind the wagon-shop and across the yard. The 
scent doesn’t lie so well on the hard macadam of the 
yard, and is, moreover, confused with that of the other 
trails; but the dogs keep at it and soon come up to 
where the trusty is safely ensconced in the barn. 
He Washed the Tiger—La France du Nord 

When Pezon, the lion-tamer, was at Moscow with his 
menagerie, he had occasion to employ a moujik, a fine 
specimen of a Cossack, to clean out the cages of the 
wild beasts. The Cossack did not understand a word 
of French, and the terms of the contract were settled in 
dumb show. By way of instructing him in his new 
duties, Pezon went through a sort of pantomime with 
the broom, sponge and water bucket. The moujik 
watched him closely, and appeared fully to understand 
the details of the lesson given. Next morning, armed 
with a broom, a bucket and a sponge, he opened the 
first cage he came to, and quietly stepped in, as he had 
seen his master step, on the previous day, into two cages 
of harmless brutes; but this one happened to be ten- 
anted by a splendid but untamed tiger, that lay stretched 
on the floor fast asleep. At the noise made by opening 
and closing the door the creature raised its head, and 
turned its green eyes full on the man, who, all uncon- 
scious of his danger, stood in a corner dipping his big 
sponge into the bucket. At that moment Pezon came 
out of his caravan, and was struck dumb by the terrible 
sight that met his gaze. What could he do to warn the 
man of his danger? A sound, a movement on his part 
might enrage the great beast, and hasten its attack on 
the defenceless Cossack. So Pezon stood, awaiting 
developments, ready to rush to the scene when the crisis 
came. The moujik, sponge in hand, coolly approached 
the tiger, and made ready to rub him down with the 
stolidity of a military bootblack polishing his captain’s 
boots. The sudden application of cold water to its hide 
evidently produced a very agreeable effect on the tiger, 
for it began to purr, stretched out its paws, rolled over 
on its back, and complacently offered every part of its 
body to the vigorous treatment of the moujik, who went 
on scrubbing with might and main. All the while Pezon 
stood there with his eyes wide open, and as if nailed to 
the spot. When he had finished his job, the Cossack 
left the cage as quietly as he had entered it, and it re- 
quired the most energetic and expressive gestures on 
the part of the lion-tamer to prevent his repeating the 
hazardous experiment on a second wild beast. 

Trapping a Rhinoceros—The New York Sun 

A traveller with three Dutch hunters had some excit- 
ing adventures in the Transvaal country, a few months 
ago, in attempting to capture a rhinoceros. They came 
upon a big two-horned fellow suddenly one morning, 
and had to climb a tree to escape his horns. The ani- 
mal made for the tent of the party, a short distance 
away, but a system of simple defence, of wire brush, 
foiled him, and he made off. A pit was dug in the 
swamp, and a nice fat native, which is calculated to 
make almost any rhinoceros hungry, sent out to decoy 
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the prey. Soon after they heard the shrill notes of the 
so-called rhinoceros bird, which is invariably found in 
the company of the beast. It is asserted that the bird 
constitutes himself the sentinel of the lumbering behe- 
moth, and that its cries are uttered to warn him that 
danger is near. The native came through the clearing 
with the old fellow in tow. The native had about 30 
feet the start, and when they passed our mound he had 
lost five feet of that, although running like greased light- 
ning. The rhinoceros was a big one, unusually black, 
and he ran with his snout down and his tail erect. We 
cheered the native to encourage him, and away the two 
went up the trail we had tampered with. Had the race 
been 10 rods longer the native would have had to leave 
the path to avoid death. As he neared the pit he ran 
along the right-hand edge of it, while the rhinoceros 
thundered along the centre. He was within 12 feet of 
the heels of the runner when his feet let go of solid earth 
and pitched him head first into the pit. We heard him 
grunt from where we stood, and it was plain that his 
tumble had knocked the breath out of him. As he 
struck he rolled over on his right side, and when we 
reached the pit he was helpless. When he got it through 
his thick head that he had been fooled he was the 
maddest beast in all Africa, but it was too late for 
action. We had come prepared for just such a job as 
we now had on hand. The monster must be got aboard 
the barge, but we were in no hurry to begin. We got 
our ropes and chains ashore, drove stout stakes where 
they would be wanted, and moved the barge to the lower 
end of the bluff. By this time it was dark, and we tied 
the old fellow’s hind legs together and left him. After 
breakfast next morning we began work. We first hob- 
bled our prisoner, and then hoisted him out of the pit. 
The first thing he did was to make a rush, but it was a 
failure. We got purchase tackles on him and led them 
away to trees and staples, and by these means we 
checked him up or warped him along as we willed. All 
we had to do was to keep clear of his wicked horns. By 
noon we had him safe aboard the barge, one-half of 
which was given up to him. We had managed his cap- 
ture without inflicting an injury. He was landed in 
Hamburg without a piece of skin rubbed off. His age 
was estimated at thirty years when captured, and he 
was considered good for 50 or 60 years more. 

The Ape that Counts—Prof. Romanes—London Times 

About a year ago I began, with the assistance of the 
keeper, to instruct the chimpanzee at the Zodlogical 
Gardens, in the art of computation. The method 
adopted was to ask her for one, two, three, four, or five 
straws, which she was to pick up and hand out from 
among the litter in her cage. Of course no constant 
order was observed in making these requests, but when- 
ever she handed a number not asked for her offer was 
refused. In this way the animal learned to associate 
the numbers with their names. Lastly, if more than 
one straw were asked for, she was taught to hold the 
others in her mouth until the required number was com- 
plete, and then to deliver the whole at once. This 
method prevented any possible error arising from her 
interpretation of vocal tones—an error which might well 
have arisen if each straw had been asked for separately. 
After a few weeks’ continuous instruction the ape per- 
fectly well understood what was required of her, and up 
to the time when I left town, several months ago, she 
rarely made a mistake in handing me the exact number 
of straws that I named. Doubtless she still continued 
to do so for her keeper. For instance, if she is asked 
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for four straws she successively picks up three and puts 
them in her mouth; then she picks up a fourth and 
hands over all the four together. Thus there can be no 
doubt that the animal is clearly able to distinguish be- 
tween the numbers 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5, and that she under- 
stands the name for each. But as this chimpanzee is 
somewhat capricious in her moods, even private visitors 
must not be disappointed if they fail to be entertained 
by an exhibition of her learning—a caution which it 
seems desirable to add, as this is the first time that the 
attainments of my pupil have been made known to the 
public, although they have been witnessed by officers of 
the society and other biological friends. I have sent 
these facts to you, sir, because I think that they bear 
out the psychological distinction between sensuous esti- 
mation and intellectual notation. Any child, a year 
after emerging from infancy, and not yet knowing its 
numerals, could immediately see the difference between 
five pigs and six pigs, and, therefore, as your writer in- 
dicates, it would be an extraordinary fact if a savage 
were unable to do so. But if the savage had to deal 
with a larger number of pigs, the insufficiency of his 
sensuous estimation would increase with the increase of 
numbers until a point would be reached at which, if he 
were to keep count at all, he would be obliged to resort 
to some system of notation—that is, to mark off each 
separate unit with a separate nota, whether by fingers, 
notches, or words. Thus there is counting and counting 
—distinguishing between low numbers by directly appre- 
ciating the difference between two quantities of sensuous 
perceptions, and distinguishing between numbers of any 
amount by marking each sensuous perception with a 
separate sign. Of course, in the above instances of ani- 
mals counting, it must be the former method alone that 
is employed, and, therefore, I have not sought to carry 
the ape beyond the number five, lest I should spoil the 
results already gained. But a careful research has been 
made to find how far this method can be carried in the 
case of man. The experiments consisted in ascertain- 
ing the number of objects (such as dots on a piece of 
paper) which admit of being simultaneously estimated 
with accuracy. It was found that the number admits of 
being largely increased by practice, until, with an expos- 
ure to view of one second’s duration, the estimate admits 
of being correctly made of between twenty and thirty 
objects. In the case of the ape it is astonishing over 
how long a time the estimate endures. Suppposing, for 
instance, that she is requested to find five colored straws. 
She perfectly well understands what is wanted, but, as 
colored straws are rare in the litter, she has to seek 
about for them, and thus it takes her a long time to 
complete the number; yet she remembers how many she 
has successively found and puts into her mouth, so that 
when the number is completed she delivers it at once. 
After having consigned them to her mouth she never 
looks at the straws, and, therefore, her estimate of their 
number must be formed either by the feelings of her 
mouth or by retaining a mental impression of the suc- 
cessive movements of her arm in picking up the straws 
and placing them in her mouth. Without being able to 
decide postively in which of these ways she estimates 
the number I am inclined to think it is in the latter. 
But, if so, it is surprising, as already remarked, over how 
long a time this estimate by muscular sense endures. 
The Wild Swan Feeding—Portland Oregonian 
Sportsmen who have visited Sauvie’s island lately, say 
that the number of swan at present using in the lakes 
there is something wonderful, being much greater than 
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ever seen there before. It is said that there are 4,000 
on Morgan’s lake, and at least 10,000 on Big Sturgeon, 
and one man says there are 20,000. The swan are 
feasting on wapatoes, and the canvasbacks and other 
ducks are getting a share. Mr. Swan goes down and 
pulls a lot of the luscious wapatoes, allowing them to float 
to the surface, and then he comes up and draws a long 
breath, and if any of the wapatoes are in sight he takes 
them in his bill and washes and rinses them carefully 
before swallowing them. The chances are, however, that 
the ducks who have been watching around have pounced 
on the wapatoes, and, without waiting to wash them, 
have swallowed every one of them, and are sitting at a 
safe distance looking as if butter would not melt in their 
mouths, and waiting for the swan to dig up some more. 
It is a fine spectacle to see several thousand snowy swan 
in a lake at work, and it is certainly a spectacle which 
can be seen in but few places in the world. 
Alligator Hunting in Florida—Chicago Tribuie 

Alligator hunting by night is now the great sport in 
Florida. Alligators have learned to avoid mankind and 
steamboats. Repeated trips can now be made the en- 
tire length of the St. John’s River without seeing a sin- 
gle specimen. The reptiles have been hunted down 
until they conceal themselves at the first sound of a 
boat or the sight of any human kind. Alligator hunting 
was formerly one of the most profitable pursuits in 
Florida, as well as a source of infinite amusement. The 
reptiles have been slaughtered in immense numbers all 
over the State. They seemingly possess no intelligence 
and are slothful beyond description, but nevertheless 
have learned that man is their enemy and safety is 
secured only by hasty flight and seclusion when he ap- 
pears. They were formerly shot for pastime by excur- 
sionists from the deck of nearly every steamboat that 
navigated the lakes and rivers of the State, but now the 
ironclad rule is everywhere enforced upon boats that 
alligators must not be seriously disturbed by either pas- 
sengers or employees. This rule has been rendered 
necessary to satisfy women and children, who frequently 
complain that they have been in Florida for weeks with- 
out ever seeing a single real live alligator in his native 
haunts. Under present conditions alligator hunting by 
daylight has become a tiresome, uninteresting and un- 
profitable occupation in most parts of the peninsula, and 
the hunters have adopted the novel scheme of killing 
them by night. The men equip themselves with guns, 
revolvers, knives and bull’s-eye lanterns and seek an alli- 
gator’s tracks as soon as it is dark. These tracks are as 
plainly marked as wagon roads and are made by the 
alligators constantly moving from one lake, river or 
swamp to another. The men take their stations and 
preserve absolute silence. The alligators can be heard 
at a considerable distance laboriously approaching. 
When at the proper point the bull’s-eyes are turned upon 
them. The sudden stream of dazzling light terrorizes 
them, and they are seemingly paralyzed for the nonce. 
Their eyes bulge out and sparkle like huge diamonds, 
and at these glistening orbs the hunters direct their aim. 
It is useless to shoot them except in the eyes, the open 
mouth or under the throat, as their tough skins turn 
away the shot and receive no injury. When the alliga- 
tors are all killed the hunters move on. A negro is 
usually employed to remove the hides and teeth while 
the remains are left as food for the numerous buzzards 
which are here protected by law. The hides sell for 
from $1 to $3 each and the teeth for as much more, the 
latter being worked up into jewelry and other orna- 
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ments. Half a dozen enterprising men can secure from 
one toa score of alligators in a single night, the number 
depending on the location and the condition of the 
weather. If the reptiles continue their migratory habits 
there will be little trouble in exterminating them within 
a few years without encountering the dangers of entering 
the swamps to pursue them. The disposition to move 
about apparently grows on them with the advance of 
civilization, the uneasiness among them being engen- 
dered presumably by the persistency with which they 
are pursued. In their present panic-stricken condition 
they are seldom found far from the water in daylight, 
but make all their overland journeys by night. 
About Rabbit Skins—Journal of The Society of Arts 

When the Acclimatization Societies of Australasia in- 
troduced the rabbit some years ago, they thought they 
were accomplishing a good work, and little anticipated 
what a serious injury these rabbits would effect in less 
than ten years, and that their extermination would be a 
costly and impossible work. Rabbits have so increased 
now in Australia and New Zealand that the colonists are 
at their wits’ end how to repair the evil. The extent of 
the injury done to the pasturage required for sheep may 
be inferred in some measure from the enormous num- 
ber of rabbit skins exported, which, however, prove a 
blessing to the cheap furriers of Europe and America. 
A local industry has also sprung up in the colonies in 
making soft felt hats from their fur. Coney wool was 
encouraged and valued in England a hundred and fifty 
years ago, and is now worth 7s. a pound. The damage 
done to the crops in the Australian colonies by the little 
animals that furnish the skins for export has become of 
such magnitude as to furnish the subject of parliamen- 
tary legislation there. From the single colony of New 
Zealand there has been exported about 70,000,000 skins, 
valued at nearly £750,000. But the property destroyed 
by these rodents is estimated by millions, and this in- 
dustry of rabbit skins is one which the people there do 
not wish to see prosper. In Victoria the colony is as- 
seried to have sustained a loss of about £3.000,000. 
The cheap linings of coats and ladies’ cloaks, aud many 
of the dyed articles of fur, are due to rabbit skins, home 
and foreign. In the last ten years 29,000,000 rabbit 
skins have been exported from Victoria. In addition to 
the exports from the colonies many have been used 
locally by hat manufacturers and others, and large num- 
bers have doubtless been destroyed or allowed to decay. 
The extensive supply from Australasia has flooded the 
English market, and the trade has on hand a supply suf- 
ficient to last for a year or two. The English rabbit 
breeders also found it to their advantage to kill rabbits 
mainly for their skins, and the supply of home skins is 
said to reach 30,000,000 annually. Belgium, which sup- 
plies us with the tame-bred rabbits so largely appreciated 
and imported for food, sends away over 6,000,000 rabbit 
skins, but then these skins are much larger, of a finer 
color, and better fitted for furs than those of the wild 
rabbit. In some of the Australian colonies attempts 
were made to preserve their flesh in tins for food. One 
company in South Australia employed forty or fifty trap- 
pers, and thus prepared 6,000 or 7,000 rabbits a day. 
But this utilizing process has been dropped since the 
wholesale poisonings have been resorted to. 

Points about the Tarpon—The New York Times 

The biggest fish that is caught in the waters of this 
country with rod and bait is, curiously, the first of the 
angling season to be sought after and to be found in our 
warmest climate. He is the noble king of herring, the 
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tarpon. The sport of taking tarpon is a comparatively 
recent one, and it is not many years ago that the man 
who had caught a tarpon was as big a fellow among the 
angling fraternity as the tarpon is among fishes. Now- 
a-days the tarpon anglers are so abundant that reputa- 
tion depends simply upon the size of the fish taken. 
There is considerable discussion as to who is entitled to 
the honor of having landed the biggest tarpon. Florida 
is a good way distant, and there is ample opportunity for 
the fish to increase in size as the news works northward. 
John G. Heckscher is believed to have secured the larg- 
est with rod and reel, his fish having been a veritable 
silver king of 184 pounds and landed after a two hours’ 
struggle, in which Mr. Heckscher became very tired. 
The tarpon fishing does not start in much before Febru- 
ary, though some are taken earlier. February and March 
are the best months. The fishing-tackle dealers have 
been improving on the tarpon outfit till this year they 
offer a very pretty equipment. The old bass rods, it was 
found, would not do. The tarpon anglers brought them 
back in the spring in pieces, and three or four were often 
shattered by one fisherma. The proper tarpon rod is a 
short one of about seven feet, made in two pieces. The 
butt is a foot and a half long, of hard rubber and the 
remaining joint is of noib wood. The tarpon line is 
specially manufactured of linen, and is made very strong. 
At first they used a small chain or piano wire for a leader, 
but it was found that the king herring would snap these 
very easily and cut through them. So now-a-days they 
use a sort of cotton material or thick cord. When the 
tooth of a tarpon strikes it, it mashes and softens and is 
pulpy, but the fish cannot cut through it. Thick worsted 
gut, which will become soft in the water, is also some- 
times used. This completes the outfit, except a net or 
gaff for the boatman and a pair of thumbstalls. The tar- 
pon hugs the bottom pretty close, so when the strong 
steel hook is baited with a piece of mullet it is dropped 
to the bottom. The fish is a bit wary, and when he sus- 
pects the bait is cautious. He is apt to take it up gin- 
gerly and travel a few feet. Then he will drop it. He 
is fond of mullet, however, and if his inspection does 
not alarm him he will take the food up again and rather 
slowly swallow it. So it behooves the angler not to 
hurry the fish. Wait until he has swallowed it and started 
off on a long run. When the line is tightened on the 
fish he will be hooked. Some anglers say they can tell 
by the draw of the fish whether it is a tarpon or a shark, 
but many are often disappointed to find their supposed 
tarpon nothing but a measly shark. The sharks are a 
great nuisance. It is a singular thing that a shark will 
cut through the cotton leader, while a tarpon cannot, but 
the chain or piano wire holds a shark fast. It is owing 
to their different kind of teeth. If a shark is on the line 
the best plan is to let him work off by himself. The 
tarpon is a beauty to look upon. The scales are regular 
and bright in color. When the tarpon is taken out of 
the water he looks as though he was silver-plated. They 
have even been taken in nets as far north as Long Island. 
The First Canary Birds—All the Year Round 

The first hint that can be found in Europe of the for- 
bears of our yellow favorites, who “discourse sweet 
music” to us winter and summer alike, is in Spain, 
where we are told that in 1478 some specimens were 
brought by Henry, the navigator, on his return from one 
of his voyages, during which he landed at the Canary 
islands. Though very unlike most of the canaries we 
now see in cages (for in color they rather resembled the 
linnet, a gray shading into green on the breast), they 
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soon were sought after for their song, and high prices 
were paid for them by Spanish ladies. The Spanish 
bird fanciers soon began to breed from them, and as only 
the cocks, or singing birds, were for some time brought 
to Europe, they now and then conveyed some of the 
cocks to the Canary islands to act as decoys for the fe- 
male birds. It is said that these traveled birds were 
very healthy. The Spaniards were carefully reticent 
about their canary song birds, and for a long period cana- 
ries were to be had only from Spain at high prices. In 
1622 a book was written about them and published in 
Rome, and in it we read that accident and not generosity 
put an end to this monopoly. A ship that carried a con- 
signment of canaries on board was wrecked on the Italian 
coast, and many of the birds escaping flew to the island 
of Elba, where the climate suited them very well and 
they bred and flourished. The Italians soon found this 
out and were so eager for the birds that in course of 
some years they were exterminated there, but not till 
the Italians had produced some good breeds. As the 
Italians were not so secretive as the Spaniards, the people 
in the Tyrol soon shared the knowledge and very soon 
passed it on to the Germans and other northern nations. 

Fecundity of the Termite—“Earth and Its Wonders"’ 

One female will lay in the neighborhood of thirty-one 
millions of eggs in the course of a year. Of these eggs 
the smallest proportion are males and perfect females, 
the others being workers and soldiers, the workers 
being in an excessive majority. These latter, neuter, 
classes are not produced, as with so many other insects, 
by special feeding or treatment, but are determined in 
the egg. It has been stated that the female is impreg- 
nated during the flight, but this is not so. The insects 
merely pair at this time, and then such as are not de- 
stroyed are taken in charge by some workers who have 
a nest, but no queen, and are conveyed to a cell of un- 
usual size and there practically imprisoned. A hole 
only large enough for a worker to pass in and out of is 
left, and then the female is impregnated. She lays the 
eggs at the rate of eighty thousand a day, and as they 
are laid the workers come along and take them to the 
cells to which they are assigned. The metamorphosis of 
the termite is not as strongly marked as with so many 
insects, the larva and pupa differing but little from the 
final form which it is to take. The males and females 
are the only ones having wings, of which the number is 
four, and these wings are lost as soon as their purpose 
is accomplished. Of course the reason for the nuptial 
flight, or more properly the courtship flight, is a sound 
one. If the males and females were not enabled to 
leave the nest in this way, there would be the greatest 
danger of in-breeding, with all its disastrous effects on 
the termite family. Perhaps the most extraordinary 
feature of the female termite is the manner in which 
she is fitted to perform her duty in life. This duty 
being solely to lay a sufficient number of eggs to prevent 
the possible extermination of the insect, she is so con- 
structed that, having gone safely through the hazardous 
period of courtship, she is spared the necessity of having 
ever again to resort to it. She holds within her body, 
when pregnant, all the eggs she is ever going to lay. 
And as 31,000,000 are a great many and form a vast 
bulk, comparatively, even of the tiniest things, it follows 
that she must have some extraordinary means of provid- 
ing for their reception. And she has. Before impreg- 
nation she is not much over half an inch in length, but 
when ready to begin to lay she has increased so in size 
that she weighs one thousand times as much. 
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A Dutch Lullaby—Eugene Field—Chicago News 
Wynken, Blynken, and Nod one night 
Sailed off in a wooden shoe: 
Sailed on a river of misty light 
Into a sea of dew. 
“Where are you going, and what do you wish? ” 
The old moon asked the three. 
“We have come to fish for the herring fish 
That live in this beautiful sea 
Nets of silver and gold have we,” 
Said Wynken, 
Blynken, 
And Nod. 


The old moon laughed and sung a song, 
As they rocked in the wooden shoe, 
And the wind that sped them all night long 
Ruffled the waves of dew; 
The little stars were the herring fish 
That lived in the beautiful sea : 
“ Now cast your nets wherever you wish, 
But never afeard are we;” 
So cried the stars to the fishermen three, 
Wynken, 
Blynken, 
And Nod. 


All night long their nets they threw 
For the fish in the twinkling foam ; 
Then down from the sky came the wooden shoe 
Bringing the fishermen home; 
*T was all so pretty a sail, it seemed 
As if it could not be; 
And some folk thought ’twas a dream they dreamed, 
Of sailing that beautiful sea ; 
But I shall name you the fishermen three : 
Wynken, 
Blynken, 
And Nod. 


Wynken and Blynken are two little eyes, 
And Nod is a little head, 
And the wooden shoe that sailed the skies 
Is a wee one’s trundle bed ; 
So shut your eyes while mother sings 
Of wonderful sights that be, 
And you shall see the beautiful things 
As you rock on the misty sea, 
Where the old shoe rocked the fishermen three, 
Wynken, 
Blynken, 
And Nod. 


A Sleepy Little School—Malcolm Douglass—St. Nicholas 
A funny old professor kept a school for little boys, 
And he’d romp with them in playtime, and he wouldn’t mind their noise ; 
While in his little schoolroom, with its head against the wall, 
Was a bed of such proportions it was big enough for all. 


“It’s for tired little pupils,” he explained ; “for you will find 
How very wrong indeed it is to force a budding mind ; 
Whenever one grows sleepy and he can’t hold up his head, 
I make him lay his primer down and send him off to bed! 


“ And sometimes it will happen on a warm and pleasant day, 
When the little birds upon the trees go toorallooral lay, 
When wide-awake and studious it’s difficult to keep, 
One by one they’ll get a-nodding till the whole class is asleep! 


“ Then before they’re all in dreamland and their funny snores begin, 
I close the shutters softly so the sunlight can’t come in 
After which I put the schoolbooks in their order on the shelf, 
And, with nothing else to do, I take a little nap myself!’ 


Morning Baby-Song—E. Nesbit—Leaves of Life 
Baby, darling, wake and see, 
Morning’s here, my little rose ; 
Open eyes and smile at me 
Ere I clasp and kiss you close. 
Baby, darling, smile! for then 
Mother sees the sun again. 


Baby, darling, sleep no more! 
All the other flowers have done 
With their sleeping. You, my flower, 
Are the only sleepy one ; 
All the pink-frilled daisies shout, 
“Bring our little sister out !” 


Baby, darling, in the sun 
Birds are singing, sweet and shrill : 
And my bird’s the only one 
That is nested softly still. 
Baby—if you only knew, 
All the birds are calling you! 


Baby, darling, ali is bright, 
God has brought the sunshine here ; 
And the sleepy silent night 
Comes back soon enough, my dear 
Wake, my darling, night is done— 
Sunbeams call my little one ! 


Consolatton— Walter Learned—St. Nicholas 
When Molly came home from the party to-night— 
The party was out at nine— 
There were traces of tears in her bright blue eyes 
That looked mournfully up to mine. 


For some one had said, she whispered to me, 
With her face on my shoulder hid, 

Some one had said (there were sobs in her voice) 
That they didn’t like something she did. 


So I took my little girl up on my knee— 
I am old and exceedingly wise— 

And I said: “ My dear, now listen to me; 
Just listen and dry your eyes. 


“ This world is a difficult world, indeed, 

And people are hard to suit, 
And the man who plays on the violin 
Is a bore to the man with the flute. 


“ And I myself have often thought, 
How very much better ’twould be 
If every one of the folks that I know 
Would only agree with me. 


“But since they will not, the very best way 
To make this world look bright 
Is, never to mind what people say, 
But do what you think is right.” 
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AND WISDOM OF CHILDREN 





London Standard: 

A Brighton girl, when asked how beef tea was made, 
answered, “Buy a pot of beef extract and follow the 
directions on the lid;” and a second gave “Cayenne 
pepper and Jamaica ginger” in reply to “What are 
warmth-producing foods?” But it was a boy, who was 
asked what celerity was, and who, from experience, de- 
fined it as “something to put hot plates down with.” 


Harper’s Magazine: 





“What is an orphan?” asked the teacher. None of 
the children seemed to now. “ Well, I’m an orphan,” 
said the teacher, as not too plain a clue. A hand 


popped up, and the owner exclaimed, “An orphan is a 
woman that wants to get married and can’t.” 
Fliegende Blatter: 

The Young Speculator.—* Papa, I wish wou’d whip 
me a little.” “Why, then?” “Because, when you 
whip me, mamma gives me pears.” 








Cincinnati Times-Star. 

A happy couple who live on Walnut Hills have a 
beautiful little girl who has just made a trip with them 
to New York and the East. Mrs. is a native of 
Indiana and Mr. is a genuine Buckeye. While at 
one of the Eastern hotels the little girl was quizzed 
by a guest as to the nativity of her parents, when she 
naively and understandingly answered: “ My mamma is 
a Hoosier and my papa is a—a—Chestnut.” 

San Francisco Chronicle: 

It was in Sunday school, and the young lady had asked 
the boys: “‘ Who made the sun and moon stand still?” 
One youngster, of course, said Moses. I don’t know 
why, but of all the Old Testament characters Moses 
seems to get the firmest grasp on the young mind. If 
any question is asked as to who was identified with any 
particular event in Biblical history some boy is sure to 
say Moses. In this case some other boy said Aaron, 
and several other names were suggested. Finally the 
teacher said blandly: ‘ What’s the matter with Joshua?” 
“Oh! He’s all right,” yelled the boys in unison. 
Hartford Courant: 

The other day a teacher in a Boston school showed a 
little girl a picture of a fan and asked her what it was. 
The little girl didn’t appear to know. “What does 














your mother do to keep cool in hot weather?” asked . 


the teacher. “ Drink beer,” was the prompt reply. 
Harpers’ Bazar: 

Teacher—* Tommy may tell us what shape the world 
is.” Tommy—‘ It is round.” Teacher—“ How do you 
know it is round?” Tommy—“ Cause you told me 
yourself.” Teacher—“ Yes; but my telling you the world 
is round doesn’t make it round. How do I know it’s 
round?” Tommy—*“I s’pose somebody told you.” 
Boston Beacon: 

“Minnie has been in to see me to-day,” said a little 
five-year-old, “and she behaved like a lady.” “And I 
hope you did too,” said her mother. “ Yes, indeed I 
did; I turned somersets for her on the bed.” 

Buffalo Courier: 

A boy of ten was recently flogged by his father for a 
fault. He determined to wreak vengeance. He hasa 
little brother fourteen months old whose natural propen- 
sity to sleep at night is assisted by a nursing bottle filled 
with milk. The boy is commonly sent downstairs about 











8 o’clock to get it from the servant. Burning with his 
stripes, on this occasion he surreptitiously half-filled the 
bottle with cold coffee and then added the milk till the 
bottle was full. The babe was the more wakeful the 
more it drank, and the father walked the floor all night. 





Paris Figaro: 

At breakfast a remarkably light omelette souffiée is 
served at a moment when every one is engaged in a deeply 
interesting conversation. The omelette is neglected, 
and begins to settle down from its appetizing airiness, 
to the enormous disgust of the little daughter, who ex- 
claims. “Oh, ma, hurry! The omelette is eatin’ itse’f!” 
New York Observer: . 

“Why, Allie, dear, is that the way to begin your din- 
ner?” asked a mother of her little daughter, as she 
began with the pie. “Well, I declare, mamma, I was 
going to eat my dinner upside down, wasn’t I?” 


Philadelphia Record: 

When the Johnsons came to the dinner-table the 
other day it was quite apparent that little Maud had 
anticipated the feast and helped herself to some of the 
good things, but no reprimand was given until her older 
sister, Alice, aged eight, was asked to say grace—a 
pleasant duty with which she was sometimes entrusted. 
Her observant eyes had detected the younger one’s de- 
linquency, and the opportunity was not to be neglected. 
Alice solemnly said grace as follows: ‘For what we are 
about to receive—and for what Maud has had already— 
O, Lord, make us duly thankful!” 


Cleveland Sun: 
“Ma,” said a little boy, “when you get the cream 
whipped may I lick the dish?” 


Christian Advocate: 

A lady living in Ohio is the mother of six boys. One 
day a friend calling on her said: “ What a pity that one 
of your boys had not been a girl.” One of the boys, 
about 8 years of age, overheard this remark, and ‘prompt- 
ly interposed: “I'd like to know who'd ’a bin ’er; I 
wouldn’t ’a bin ’er; Ed wouldn’t ’a bin ’er; Joe wouldn’t 
’a bin ’er, and I’d like to know who'd ’a bin ’er.” 
Toronto Mail: 

The other day a couple of little girls came to a physi- 
cian’s office to be vaccinated. One of them undertook 
to speak for the other, and explained: “ Doctor, this is 
my sister. She is too young to know her left arm from 
her right, so mamma washed both of them.” 


Detroit Free Press: 

A little girl five years old was sitting down beside her 
mother on a stool outside on the porch, in San Diego, 
Cal., the other day—and a most beautiful day it was, too 
—with slate and pencil in hand. She was trying to 
draw a house, but gave it up after a good deal of rub- 
bing and cleaning the slate. Finally, after a short pause, 
the little girl concluded to draw the San Miguel Moun- 
tain, whose majestic peak rises east of the city. She 
had just completed part of the outlines of the mountain, 
and as she glanced up for another look, saw a high fog 
passing over the peak, when she exclaimed: “ Mamma, 
look! Dod has wubbed out San Migel Mount’n.” 
Binghamton Republican: 

Little Bessie dropped an armful of playthings. “ Did 
you break anything?” asked the mother. “ Nothing 
only the quiet,” she replied, “ and that’s mended already.” 
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Tropical Tupperiana-—T.C. Martin—Commercial Advertiser 
It is morning in the Kingston market. To a New 
Yorker the hour has an atmosphere of sunrise about it, 
but the beauty of the scene, with its foreground of crisp- 
ing Carribean Sea and its setting of malachite mountains 
from which the white mists slowly lift and draw upward, 
repay one for the exertion of untimely rising. To these 
ebony Jamaica folk, who jostle and chatter around, the 
new day is already well advanced. Many of them are 
counting the quantities received for fresh plantains or 
mangoes, wet with last night’s dew. Others girding 
their skirts about their dusky bare legs, swing out into 
the white St. Andrew’s highway, beyond whose dust, 
among the green coffee walks or lush banana groves of 
the foot-hills, nestle their thatch-and-mud cottages. 
Bunches of unfamiliar fruits and vegetables—every-day 
food here in tropical Jamaica—pass quickly from one 
eager hand to the other; there is a swirling of empty 
panniers and an urging of stubborn mules; and even the 
din of shrill bargaining grows higher. On a sudden the 
harsh notes of quarrel are heard enforcing a swift silence 
that no command could have won, and succeeded by a 
terrific roar of unpent voices, before which one is as 
helpless as though it were a hurr:cane smiting down from 
those blue gorges yonder. By-and by exhaustion super- 
venes. Comparative quiet obtains once more; but just 
as a storm mutters long after its fury is spent, so the 
swarthy combatants, whose fiercest passions had been 
aroused over the purchase of a bunch of celery, about 
three inches high, all leaves—as it always is in the West 
Indies—growl at each other up and down the long 
King street until well-nigh half a mile separates them. 
Even at that remove, when the insults of Second-hand 
virgin! or Salt water nagur! can no longer travel the 
distance to inflict a wound on African pride, defiance is 
signified by a long-range semaphoric waving of arms and 
shaking of fists. I found myself greatly amused at this 
episode. More of the negro character, as evolved in 
Jamaica, flashed out during the altercation than had dis- 
played itself during the whole of the previous common- 
place chaffer over avocada pears and chirimoyas. Im- 
pressive above all was the incessant use of pithy sayings 
of the proverbial order. They constituted the major 
part of the conversational small change, and were of 
themselves a new language. Had every man and 
woman in the noisy crowd been brought up on Tupper, 
they could not be readier with brief sententious dogmas 
as to life and conduct, uttered by all, disputed by none, 
and forming not only a proverbial philosophy racy of 
the soil, but a code of morals from which was no appeal. 
The City of Peking—F. G. Carpenter—Post-Dispatch 
What a wonderful city is Peking! How big and how 
little! How old and how young! Howstrong and how 
weak! It is a conglomeration—the strangest mixture 
of matter and mind in the world of cities. It was a 
city as far back as 1,100 years before Christ, and it was 
the capital of China a thousand years after Christ was 
born. It was the capital of the whole empire in A. D. 
1264, and, with the exception of a short time, it has 
been the seat of Chinese government since the reign of 
Kublai Kahn. Its hair is thus gray and its skin wrinkled 
in its years of cityhood, but as a modern city it is still 
in its swaddling clothes, nay, rather it is just born and it 
sprawls about in all the dirt of neglected babyhood. It 


is the most filthy spot on this fair earth’s face, and the 
smells of Naples, the dirt of Corea and the slums of 
New York and London cannot compare with it. It 
knows nothing of modern city improvements. Its wide, 
mirey, unpaved streets have no sidewalks, and the rude 
Chinese carts are dragged along up to their hubs in mud 
and filth. The streets are the sewers, and the most de- 
graded savage of our Western plains has more regard 
for the exposure of his person than have these pig- 
tailed, silk-dressed, gaudy, fat Pekingese. The streets 
are not lighted, and the only lanterns known are small 
ones of paper, which make it unsafe to move about 
through the dirt in the night-time. Personal cleanliness 
is as uncommon as the city cleanliness, and the average 
Chinaman has only two baths—one when he is born 
and the other when he dies. There are no great public 
buildings and the shops and houses are all of one story. 
The city contains more than a million inhabitants, and 
these are made up of the widely diverse elements of the 
Chinese Empire. We have in America only the Chinese 
of Southern China, and our idea of the Chinese people 
is derived solely from them. Here at Peking are the 
Thibetans, the Mohammedans, the Tartars and the Mon- 
golians, and the round-faced Celestial rubs his pigtail 
against the big hats of the Coreans as he wades along 
the streets. The Chinese Empire is represented, and 
one here sees what might be called cosmopolitan Asia. 
The strangest sights to me on first entrance were the 
nomadic Mongolians who rode into the city on great 
camels or dromedaries, as unlike the camels of the 
Egyptian desert as the fellaheen of the Nile are different 
from the coolies of the Yellow River. Thibet, Corea, 
Siam, Burmah, Mongolia, Manchuria, and parts of 
Afghanistan are all tributary to China, and their repre- 
sentatives are all here. This city is the capital of nearly 
one-tenth the cultivatable surface of the earth and from 
one-third to one-fourth of the people of the earth are 
governed from it and pay homage to it. The great 
empire of China has a territory much larger than that of 
the United States, and its population is greater than 
that of the United States and Europe added together. 
What a capital for such a country and such a people! 
It is made up, you know, of three great walled cities, 
and the walls about it are more than twenty-seven miles 
in length. There is the big Tartar or Manchu city, in 
the interior of which is the forbidden city, inside whose 
walls is the home of the sacred Emperor, and where the 
great palaces are located. There is the Chinese city 
outside, where the most of the business of North China 
is done, and where the sights and buildings do not differ 
much from those of the narrow streets and low buildings 
of other Chinese cities. There are in the Tartar city 
the thousands of residences of the great officials of the 
Government, and here are the great Government de- 
partments, which look for all the world like a set of 
Western cattleyard stables, roofed with heavy tiles, and 
ranged around barnyard courts, which are no cleaner 
nor better kept than our stables themselves. From the 
walls the whole great city looks like an immense orchard, 
sparsely filled with trees, which rise high enough to shut 
out the view of the low, one-story buildings composing 
its houses. In one corner rises the great Temple of 
Heaven, a round-towered pagoda-like structure, where 
the Emperor periodically watches the slaughter of oxen 
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and burns them as sacrifices upon a big marble altar. 
In another direction you can see the walls of the for- 
bidden city, with its many yellow-tiled palaces shining in 
the sunlight, and all around, standing out against the sky, 
are the great towers, which rise story above story over 
the gates which lead through the walls. The walls of 
Peking are, to me, the most wonderful thing I have yet 
seen in city architecture. Peking is said to be the finest 
walled city in the world. It is made up of three cities, 
all of which are surrounded by walls, the greater part of 
which are as firm to-day as when they were built hun- 
dreds of years ago. These walls must have cost many 
million dollars, and, though useless now, they once made 
Peking a fortified city. The wall of the Tartar city is 
the strongest. It is as high as a city house of four 
stories, and its top has a width of forty feet, or nearly 
the width of many a city street. It is sixty feet wide at 
the bottom, and you could drive four wagon-loads of 
hay along its top without crowding. It is made of large 
gray bricks, laid in blue mortar, and the whole has be- 
come, through age, one mass of stone. At the top, the 
outside walls, perhaps two feet thick, rise four feet and 
make a fence to the pathway between them. This is 
flagged with stones, in the crevices of which the grass is 
growing and through which here and there a tree has 
forced its way and grown big-trunked and long-branched 
amid its rocky surroundings. The space between the 
facings of the walk is filled with earth, and the sixteen 
great gates of the city have brick towers of many stories, 
some of which are built in galleries with port-holes, and 
which, over certain gates, rise to the height of 100 feet. 
The gates are faced with stone and their arches are of 
solid granite. They are great round holes cut through this 
massive wall, and within them swing heavy wooden doors 
studded with many iron rivets. These are closed when 
the sun goes down and are not opened again until the 
morning. Through these outside fences above the walk 
on the top of the wall are holes through which arrows 
might have been shot, or perhaps a musket barrel pushed 
through. They are not large enough for cannon, and to- 
day there are no soldiers keeping guard along these 
great military highways. Here and there is a rude hut 
built upon the stones for a watchman, but the most of 
the walls are free for all, and they form the promenade 
for the foreign residents of the city. At each of the 
gates there is a third wall which runs around it inclosing 
a space of several acres, and making a double fortifica- 
tion at this place. The scenes about these gates are 
among the liveliest in China. A ceaseless stream of 
yellow humanity of Celestials, high and low, and of 
Asiatic four-footed beasts continuously pushes its way 
through them. Here goes a caravan of camels. There 
comes a dozen men, each pushing a Chinese wheel-bar- 
row loaded with goods, and behind them is a Manchu 
woman astride of a donkey. She has paper flowers in 
her hair and rouge a quarter of an inch deep upon her 
cheeks. Here is a half-naked beggar who howls for 
alms as he crowds his way through the dirty mass, and 
there is a Manchu officer who canters along on his pony 
and does not seem to care whether he knocks down the 
poorer people or not. Behind him is a mandarin in a 
blue sedan chair, a train of fifty servants before and be- 
hind him, and a drum major leading the list with a red 
umbrella on a pole about twenty feet long, which he 
holds up in front of him, and warns the people to get 
out of the way for the great man who comes. Outside 
the gates and inside the inclosure are a thousand and 
one street cookshops, whose greasy food is cooking in 
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the open air and is being eaten by greasier Chinese. 
There are poor men on foot and noblemen on horse- 
back. High muckamucks in carts, and coolies carrying 
great loads on their shoulders. It is a queer conglom- 
eration, but it is a business one from the word go. 
There is no foolery about these Chinese. Life is serious 
to them and they are working the world for all it is worth. 
An Idaho Floating Island—San Francisco Examiner 
There is a real floating island on Henry’s Lake, 
Idaho. The lake is situated on the dome of the conti- 
nent, at a depression in the Rocky Mountains known as 
Targee’s Pass, in honor of the trapper who discovered 
it. It is oval in shape and has an area of forty square 
miles. “On first appearances,” said Mr. Tomlinson, the 
discoverer, “the lake, the waters of which are as clear as 
emeralds, seems to have no outlet. It is surrounded by 
solid ground, on which are groves of pine and luxuri- 
ant mountain grass. On the western edge lies what ap- 
pears to be a hollow pool connecting with it, and from 
this, obscured in a growth of shrubs, rises a small creek, 
the source of the north fork of the Snake River. Now, 
on this lake, and sometimes seen on the north side and 
sometimes on the other, is this curious floating island. 
It is about three hundred feet in diameter, and has for 
its basis a mat of roots, so dense as to support large 
trees and a heavy thicket undergrowth. Decayed vege- 
tation adds to the thickness of the mat and forms a 
mould several feet in thickness. On the edge of the 
floating forest, in summer time, may be seen a luxuriant 
growth of blue-joint grass, the roots of which form so 
compact a mass as to support the weight of a horse. 
Any number of men have no difficulty in walking about 
on it. Further back among the trees you might build a 
big house and make a garden and do whatever you 
please. You would be just as solid and safe as though 
there were not fifty or 100 or 200 feet of water under 
you. There is a willow thicket near the centre of the 
island, and scattered among these willows and contig- 
uous to them are a number of aspens and dwarf pines. 
These catch the breezes which float over the island, and 
act like sails on a boat and move the 300-foot body 
hither and thither over the forty miles square of water. 
This shows why you may one day see the island on one 
side and the next day on the other. It is the queerest 
thing I eversaw. You pitch your tent some evening on 
one side near the island and are pleased with the beau- 
tiful prospect. There is the island only a few rods from 
you, covered with trees and grass. The next morning 
you wake up and the island is gone. You look far away 
to the other side and there it is, its trees bending grace- 
fully in the wind. Along in the afternoon it returns, or 
it may take an easy jaunt off at an oblique angle from 
you. Henry’s Lake is exceedingly picturesque. Around 
it rise snow-capped peaks, among which are some of the 
highest of the continent’s backbone, partly covered with 
a verdure of forest and grass and showing here and there 
formations of granite and unique basaltic columns. 
During the hunting season the waters of the lake fairly 
swarm with wild fowl. ‘There are beaver there, too.” 
Source of the Misstssippi—Down the Great River 
Lusty work with our paddles for half an hour brought 
us to a blockade of fallen timber. Determined to float 
in my canoe upon the surface of the lake toward which 
we were paddling, I directed the guides to remove the 
obstructions, and continued to urge the canoes rapidly 
forward, although opposed by a strong and constantly 
increasing current. Sometimes we found it necessary 
to lift the canoes over logs, and occasionally to remove 
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diminutive sand-bars from the bed of the stream with 
our paddles. As we neared the head of this primal sec- 
tion of the mighty river, we could readily touch both 
shores with our hands at the same time, while the aver- 
age depth of water in the channel did not exceed ten 
inches. Every paddle stroke seemed to increase the 
ardor with which we were carried forward. The desire 
to see the actual source of a river so celebrated as the 
Mississippi, whose mouth had been reached nearly two 
centuries before, was doubtless the impelling motive. 
In their eagerness to obtain a view of the beautiful lake 
toward which we were paddling, and’greatly annoyed by 
the slow progress made in the canoes, my brother and 
Paine stepped ashore and proposed a race to the crest 
of the hill which Chenowagesie told them overhung the 
lake. To this proposition of my companions I made 
objections, and insisted that all should see the goal of 
our expedition from the canoes. What had long been 
sought at last appeared suddenly. On pulling and push- 
ing our way through a net-work of rushes, similar to the 
one encountered on leaving Itasca, the cheering sight of 
a transparent body of water burst upon our view. It 
was a beautiful lake—the source of the Father of Waters. 
A few moments later, and our little flotilla of three 
canoes was put in motion, headed for a small promon- 
tory which we discovered at the opposite end of the 
lake. We paddled slowly across one of the most pure 
and tranquil bodies of water of which it is possible to 
conceive. Not a breath of air was stirring. We halted 
frequently to scan its shores, and to run our eyes along 
the verdure-covered hills which inclose its basin. These 
elevations are at a distance of from three to four miles, 
and are covered chiefly with white pines, intermingled 
with the cedar, spruce and tamarack. The beach is 
fringed with a mixed foliage of the evergreen species. 
At one point we observed pond lilies, and at another a 
small quantity of wild rice. This lake is about a mile 
and a half in greatest diameter, and would be nearly an 
oval in form but for a single promontory which extends 
its shores into the lake so as to give it in outline the 
appearance of a heart. Its feeders are three small 
creeks, two of which enter on the right and left of the 
headland, and have their origin in springs at the foot of 
sand-hills from five to six miles distant. The third is but 
little more than a mile in length, has no clearly defined 
course, and is the outlet of a small lake situated ina 
marsh to the southwestward. These three creeks were 
named in the order of their discovery: Eagle, Excelsior 
and Deer. The small lake, which is the source of Eagle 
Creek, I called Alice, after my daughter. Having sat- 
isfied myself as to its remotest feeders, I called my com- 
panions into line at the foot of the promontory which 
overlooks the lake, and talked for a few moments of the 
Mississippi and its explorers, telling them I was confi- 
dent that we were looking upon the true source of the 
Great River, and that we had completed a work begun 
by De Soto, in 1541, and had corrected a geographical 
error of half a century’s standing. Concluding my re- 
marks, I requested a volley from their fire-arms for each 
member of the party, in commemoration of our discov- 
ery. When the firing ceased, Paine gave me a surprise, 
by proposing “that the newly discovered lake be named 
Glazier, in honor of the leader of the expedition.” 
The Camp of Aden—Thomas Stephens—New York World 
The town and camp of Aden proper are situated five 
miles beyond Steamer Point, and in the same volcanic 
crater as the famous Cisterns. A deep cut in the rocky 
rim of the crater is guarded by a ponderous gate and 
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guard house. This is known as The Barrier. The 
crater is reached via The Barrier, or by a beach road 
and two tunnels that burrow through the same grim 
circle. One of these tunnels is 350 yards long, connect- 
ing the town and the crater with one of the three mili- 
tary camps, or cantonments. As you drive down the 
slope from The Barrier you pass, on the right, the camel 
market, one of the sights of the place to the casual visi- 
tor. Nearly 300,000 camels pass in and out of Aden 
every year, laden with the various products of the inte- 
rior. The camel market is a large space devoted to the 
sale and purchase of the camel-loads as they are brought 
in. Every morning hundreds of laden camels come 
streaming in from the interior. Filing into the camel 
market they lie down beneath their loads in the place 
assigned them, and complacently chew the cud or rumi- 
nate on the subject of their woes, while a motley crowd 
of merchants, middlemen, and traders circulate among 
them, bargaining and chaffering over the piles of fire- 
wood, charcoal and fodder under which they are almost 
hidden, or for the bales of hides and skins, the bags of 
coffee, or of country produce for the city market. Cof- 
fee furnishes the chief item of export in Aden. All the 
coffee that formerly reached the sea by way of far-famed 
Mocha, from the coffee-gardens of Yemen, now comes 
to Aden. They could now very appropriately change 
the name of Mocha coffee to Aden coffee; for that 
brand of the berry derived its name and fame simply 
from the name of the port through which it reached the 
Western markets. The secret of this change, briefly 
put, is that Aden is under British rule, while the port 
with the famous cognomen, suggestive of delicious cof- 
fee, belongs to Turkey. The Turks have, within the 
memory of men still young, protected and taxed the 
once famous and flourishing port of Mocha clean out of 
existence; at the same time that the English by their 
liberal and enlightened commercial policy have attracted 
to Aden a trade of $26,000,000 a year. The history of 
these two ports for the past thirty years forms a very in- 
teresting and instructive lesson, to which the protection- 
ists and high tariff people of the United States might, 
with profit, turn. All the natural advantages were with 
Mocha. It was an ancient port, with old-established 
routes from the coffee-growing districts leading into it. 
The trade continued to go to Mocha until the British 
took Aden and introduced their policy of unrestricted 
commerce. Although the Arabs of Yemen are among 
the most conservative people on earth, and abhor above 
all things change, and moreover detest the infidel, in 
twenty-five years from the introduction of free-trade in 
Aden, Mocha was depopulated and ruined, and Aden 
had grown into its present commercial importance. 
The Marvels of Tibet—The London Daily Globe 

A Chinese newspaper, published in Hong Kong, gives 
the following marvellous account of Tibet, which it says 
it has received from a recent traveller in that country, 
and publishes at his request. Tibet, he says, is desig- 
nated Buddha’s country, and in it there are lofty cloud- 
piercing galleries of precious things, and buildings of 
jade, from which the sound of Pali talk and ringing of 
bells flow in harmony through forests and valleys. In 
one part there grows the tree of perennial spring, and in 
another part is the heaven of perpetual youth. At 
Lhassa there are four temples, where the Dalai Lama is 
enthroned, and where he strolls about and enjoys him- 
self. These temples are palatial in size, and very beau- 
tiful, with the dazzling splendor of gold and jade. In 
Ulterior Tibet are to be seen three temples where the 
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Banchin Lama is enthroned. There the writing is all in 
Pali and is interpreted according to the Pali sounds. 
There also a nine-storied pagoda, which contains an 
image of Buddha, looking grave and stern among the 
seven precious things, towers high into the air. There 
temples, which are surrounded by fragrant olive trees 
and grape vines, planted and trained to intertwine and 
make a deep shade, contain strange things from foreign 
lands. The common belief is that the Banchin Lama is 
a re-embodiment of Kinkang, obtained after more than 
ten years employed in cultivating wisdom, perfecting 
himself, keeping the precepts, renewing and purifying 
the heart, thoroughly mastering the religious canons, 
and abstaining from all dissipation. The Dalai Lama 
and the Banchin Lama are both able to foretell births 
and deaths and future events, and are also able to solve 
all doubts and difficulties of the future. All Tibetans 
slain in battle are honored by the people with offerings 
of sweet-scented flowers. They salute their superiors 
by taking off their hats and thrusting out their tongues 
three times. The people say the climate differs every 
few miles. The punishments are very severe. No mat- 
ter whether the crime be grave or trivial, the matter 
great or small, all offenders, when caught, are tied up in 
a dark room with all their limbs bound, and kept there 
until dragged out for trial. Sentences of death are car- 
ried out by binding the criminal to a pillar and shooting 
at him with muskets and bows in a contest for drink, by 
taking him to a cave swarming with scorpions and allow- 
ing the latter to sting him, or by handing him over to 
be divided and eaten by the savages of the U country. 
They put their dead in bags made of hides, which they 
suspend for seven days from the ridge poles of their 
dwellings, while Lama priests chant the liturgy, and 
afterwards they are carried to mountain peaks, where 
the flesh is cut into thin slices and thrown to the dogs 
to eat; this is called the earth interment. The bones 
are pulverized, made into pills about the size of beans, 
and given to eagles to eat; this is called sky interment. 
The sick do not take medicine, but are placed in the 
scorching heat of the sun, with their bodies daubed all 
over with butter. Referring to the recent war in Sikkim, 
the writer says that the inhabitants have almost been 
annihilated in a war with Indid, but happily the high 
imperial minister has gone to restore harmony. 

The Cemetery of Mentone—Guy de Maupassant—A float 

How truly in every part of the world this lovely and 
terrible spot must be accursed, this ante-room of Death, 
perfumed and sweet, where so many humble and royal 
families, burghers or princes, have left some one, some 
child on whom they concentrated all their hopes, and 
lavished all their love and tenderness. I call to mind 
Mentone, the warmest and healthiest of these winter 
residences. Even as in warlike cities the fortress can 
be seen standing out on the surrounding heights, so in 
this region of moribunds, the cemetery is visible on the 
summit of a hill. What a spot it would be for living, 
that garden where the dead lie asleep! Roses, roses, 
everywhere roses. They are blood-red or pale, or white, 
or streaked with veins of scarlet. ‘The tombs, the paths, 
the places still unoccupied and which to-morrow will be 
filled, all are covered with them. Their strong perfume 
brings giddiness, making both head and legs falter. 
And all those who lie there, were but sixteen, eighteen, 
or twenty years of age. One wanders on from tomb to 
tomb, reading the names of those youthful victims, killed 
by the incurable disease. ’Tis a children’s cemetery, a 
cemetery similar to the young girls’ balls, where no mar- 
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ried couples are admitted. From the cemetery the view 
extends to the left in the direction of Italy, as far as the 
Bordighera headland, where the white houses stretch out 
into the sea; and to the right as far as Cape Martin, 
which dips its leafy coast in the water. Nevertheless all 
around, all along these delightful shores, we are in the 
home of Death. But it is discreet, veiled, full of tact 
and bashfulness; well bred in fact. Never does one 
meet it face to face, although at every moment it passes 
near. It might even be thought that no one dies in this 
country, so thorough is the complicity of deceit in which 
this sovereign revels. But how it is felt, how it is de- 
tected; how oftena glimpse is caught of its black robes! 
Truly all the roses and the orange blossoms are requi- 
site, to prevent the breeze being laden with the dread 
smell which is exhaled from the chamber of death. 
Never is a coffin seen in the streets, never any funeral 
trappings, never is a death-knell heard. Yesterday’s 
emaciated pedestrian no longer passes beneath your 
window, and that is all. If you are astonished at no 
longer seeing him, and inquire after him, the landlord 
tells you with a smile, that he had got better and by the 
doctor’s advice had left for Italy. In each hotel Death 
has its secret stairs, its confidants, and its accomplices. 
Samoan Houses—From The Youth's Companion 

A native Samoan house has been described as a gigan- 
tic beehive, thirty-five feet in diameter, a hundred in 
circumference, raised from the ground by a number of 
short posts at intervals of four feet from each other all 
round. The spaces between these posts, which may be 
called open doors or windows all round the house, are 
shut in at night by roughly plaited cocoanut-leaf blinds. 
The floor is raised six or eight inches with rough stones, 
then an upper layer of smooth pebbles, then some 
cocoanut-leaf mats, and then a layer of finer matting. 
In the centre of the house there are two, sometimes 
three, posts, twenty feet long, sunk three feet into the 
ground, and extending to and supporting the ridgepole. 
These are the main props of the building. The space 
between the rafters the natives fill up with what they 
call ribs, the wood of the bread-fruit tree, split up into 
small pieces, and joined together so as to form a long 
rod the thickness of the thumb, running from the ridge- 
pole down to the eaves. All are kept in their places, an 
inch and a half apart, by cross pieces made fast with 
sinnet, or rope made out of cocoanut fibre. The thatch 
is laid on with great care and taste; the long, dry leaves 
of the sugar-cane are strung on to pieces of reed five 
feet long; they are made fast to the reed by overlapping 
the one end of the leaf, and pinning it with the rib of 
the cocoanut leaflet run through from leaf to leaf hori- 
zontally. The reeds thus fringed with the sugar-cane 
leaves hanging down three or four feet are laid on, be- 
ginning at the eaves and running up to the ridgepole, 
each one overlapping its fellow an inch or so, and made 
fast one by one with sinnet to the inside rafters. Up- 
wards of a hundred of these reeds of thatch are required 
for a single row running from the eaves to the ridgepole. 
Another is then made, and so on all round the house. 
Two, three, or four thousand fringed reeds may be re- 
quired for a good-sized house. The thatching, if well 
done, lasts for seven years. To collect the sugar-cane 
leaves and sew the ends on to the reeds is the work of 
the women. An active woman can sew fifty reeds ina 
day, and three men will put up and fasten to the roof of 
the house some five hundred in a day. The great ob- 


jection to the thatch is that in gales it stands up like a 
field of corn, and then the rain pours into the house. 
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CURIOSITIES IN VERSE—QUAINT AND SINGULAR 
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The Books of the Bible—The Christian Observer 


In Genesis the world was made by God’s Almighty hand. 

In Exodus the Hebrews marched to gain the promised land. 
Leviticus contains the law, holy and just and good. 

Numbers records the tribes enrolled, all sons of Abraham’s blood. 
Moses, in Deuteronomy, records God’s mighty deeds ; 

Brave Joshua, into Canaan’s land, the host of Israel leads. 

In Joshua, rebellion oft provoked the Lord to smite, 

But Ruth records the faith of one well pleasing in His sight. 
In First and Second Samuel, of Jesse’s son we read ; 

Ten tribes in First and Second Kings revolted from his seed. 
The First and Second Chronicles see Judah captive ied, 

But Ezra leads a remnant back by princely Cyrus’ aid. 

The city wall of Zion, Nehemiah builds again, 

While Esther saves her people from the plots of wicked men. 
In Job we read how faith can live beneath affliction’s rod ; 
And David's Psalms are precious songs to every child of God. 
The Proverbs like a goodly string of choicest pearls appear. 
Ecclesiastes teaches man how vain are all things here: 

The mystic Song of Solomon exalts sweet Sharon’s Rose, 
While Christ the Saviour and the King the “rapt” Isaiah shows. 
Tne warning Jeremiah the apostate Israel scorns, 

His plaintive Lamentations their awful downfall mourns. 
Ezekiel tells, in wondrous words, of dazzling mysteries ; 
Whilst kings and empires yet to come, Daniel in visions sees ; 
Of judgment and of mercy, too, Hosea loves to tell. 

Joel describes the blessed days when God with man shall dwell. 
Among Tekoa’s herdsmen Amos received his call, 

Whilst Obediah prophesied of Edom’s final fall. 

Jonah displays, in wondrous type of Christ, our risen Lord. 
Micah pronounces Judah lost—lost, but again restored. 
Nahum declared on Nineveh just judgment shall be poured. 
A view of Chaldea’s coming doom Habakkuk’s visions give, 
And Zephaniah warns the Jews to turn, repent and live. 
Haggai wrote to those who saw the temple built again. 

And Zachariah prophesied of Christ’s triumphant reign. 
Malachi was the last who touched the high prophetic chord ; 
Its final notes sublimely show the coming of the Lord. 





Matthew, Mark, Luke and John the holy gospels wrote, 
Describing how the Saviour died, His life, and all He wrought. 
Acts prove how God the apostles owned with signs in every place. 
St. Paul, in Romans, teaches us how man is saved by grace. 

The apostle in Corinthians, instructs, exhorts, reproves ; 

Galatians shows that faith in Christ alone the Father loves. 
Ephesians and Philippians tell what Christians ought to be; 
Colossians bids us live for God and for eternity. 

In Thessalonians we are taught the Lord will come from heaven. 
In Timothy and Titus, too, a bishop’s rule is given. 

Philemon marks a Christian’s love, which only Christians know ; 
Hebrews reveals the gospel plan prefigured by the law. 

James teaches without holiness faith is but vain and dead ; 

St. Peter points the narrow way in which the saints are led. 

John, in his three epistles, on love delights to dwell ; 

St. Jude gives awful warnings of just judgment, wrath and hell. 
The Revelations prophesy of that tremendous day 

Wher Christ, and Christ alone, shall be the trembling sinner’s stay. 


The Straw Hat—Tom Masson—The Clothier and Furnisher 
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STEEPSIDE—A RATTLING GOOD GHOST STORY* 





It happened that a few years ago I received an invita- 
tion from an old schoolfellow to spend a week with him 
in his country house on the border of North Wales. 

Leaving my London haunts by a morning train, I was 
landed early in the afternoon at the nearest station to 
my friend’s house. When I reached the inn where I 
had expected to find a vehicle obtainable on the shortest 
notice, I was met by the landlady of the establishment, 
who informed me that she was extremely sorry to say 
her last conveyance had just started with a party, and 
would not return until late at night. I looked at my 
watch; it was nearing four. Seven miles! 

“Ts it a good road from here to —?” I asked. 

“Oh yes, sir; very fair.” 

“Well,” I said, “I think I'll walk it.” 

So I courageously lifted my bag and set out on the 
journey to my friend’s house. I had gone, I suppose, 
about two miles when I descried behind me a vast mass 
of dark, surging cloud driving up rapidly with the wind. 
I was in open country, and there was evidently going to 
be a very heavy snow-storm. Presently it began. With 
the cloud came the twilight, and a most disagreeably 
keen wind. To add to my misfortune, I strongly sus- 
pected that I had mistaken my way. In this predica- 
ment I looked out wistfully across the whitened land- 
scape for signs of an inn or habitation of some description 
where I might put up for the night, and by good fortune 
(or was it bad?) I at last espied a solitary and not very 
distant light twinkling from a lodge at the entrance of a 
private road. I fought my way through the snow and, 
presenting myself at the gate of the little cottage, rang 
the bell. An old man with grey hair answered my sum- 
mons. Him I acquainted with my misfortune, and to 
him I preferred my request that I might be allowed a 
night’s shelter in the lodge, or at least the temporary 
privilege of drying myself and my habiliments at his 
fireside. The old fellow admitted me cheerfully enough; 
but he seemed more than doubtful as to the possibility 
of my passing the night beneath his roof. 

“Ye see, sir,” he said, “ we’ve only one small room— 
me and the missis; and I don’t well see how we’re to 
manage about you. All the same, sir, I wouldn’t ad- 
vise ye to go on to-night, for if ye’re bound for Mr—’s, 
ye’ve come a deal out of your way, and the storm’s get- 
ting worse and worse every minute.” 

Here the wife, interposed. 

“ Willum, don’t ye think as the gentleman might be 
put to sleep in the room up at the House, where George 
slept last time he was here to see us? His bed’s there 
still, ye know. It’s a very good room, sir,” she argued, 
addressing me; “and I can give ye a pair of blankets.” 

“But,” said I, “the master of the house doesn’t know 
me. I am a stranger here altogether.” 

“ Lor’ bless ye, sir!”’ answered my host, “there ain’t 
nobody in the place. The house has been to let these 
ten years at least to my knowledge; for I’ve been here 
eight, and the house and the lodge had both been 
empty no one knows how long when I came.” 

“Oh well,” I rejoined, “if that is the case, and there 
is nobody’s leave save yours to ask, I’m willing.” 

So it was arranged that I should pass the coming night 
within the walls of the empty mansion; and, until it was 
time to retire thither, I amused and edified myself by a 

* Anna Bonus Kingsford—In ‘* Dreams and Dream Stories.” 





friendly chat with the old man and his spouse, both of 
whom were vastly communicative. At ten o’clock I 
and my host adjourned to the house, which stood at a 
very short distance from the lodge. I carried my bag, 
and my companion bore the blankets already referred 
to, a candle, and some firewood and matches. The 
chamber to which he conducted me was comfortable 
enough, but by no means profusely furnished. It con- 
tained a small truckle bedstead, two chairs, and a wash- 
stand, but no attempt at pictures or ornaments. 

My entertainer in a few minutes kindled a cheerful 
fire upon the old-fashioned stone hearth. Then, after 
arranging my bed and placing my candle on the mantel- 
piece, he wished me a respectful good-night and with- 
drew. When he was gone I dragged one of the chairs 
towards the fireplace, and sat down to enjoy the pleas- 
ant flicker of the blaze. I ruminated upon the occur- 
rences of the day, and the possible history of the old 
house, whose sole occupant I had thus strangely be- 
come. Now, I am of an inquisitive turn of mind, and 
perhaps less apt than most men to be troubled with that 
uncomfortable sensation which those people who are its 
victims describe as nervousness, and those who are not, 
as cowardice. Another in my place might have shrunk 
from doing what I presently resolved to do, and that 
was to explore, before going to rest, at least some part 
of this empty old house. Accordingly, I took up my 
candle and walked out into the passage, leaving the door 
of my room widely open, so that the fire-light streamed 
full into the entrance of the dark gallery, and served to 
guide me on my way along it. When I had thus pro- 
gressed for some twenty yards, I was brought to a stand- 
still by encountering a large red-baize door, which evi- 
dently shut off the wing in which my room was situated 
from the rest of the mansion, and completely closed all 
egress from the corridor where I then stood. I paused 
a moment or two in uncertainty, for the door was locked; 
but presently my glance fell on an old rusty key hanging 
from a nail, likewise rusty, in a niche of the wall. I 
abstracted this key from its resting-place. It was some 
time before I could get the clumsy old lock to act prop- 
erly, or summon sufficient strength to turn the key; but 
at length perseverance met with its proverbial reward, 
and the door moved slowly and noisily on its hinges. 
Still bearing my candle, I went on my way into a second 
corridor, which was literally carpeted with dust, the ac- 
cumulation probably of years. 

All round was gloomy and silent as a sepulchre, save 
that every now and then the loosened boards creaked 
beneath my tread. Several galleries branched off from 
the main way like tributary streams, but I preferred to 
steer my course down the central corridor, which finally 
conducted me to a large antique-looking apartment 
with carved wainscot and curious old paintings on the 
panelled walls. I put the candle upon a table which 
stood in the centre of the room, and standing beside it, 
took a general survey. There was an old mouldy-look- 
ing bookcase in one corner of the chamber, with some 
old mouldy books packed closely together on a few of 
its shelves. This piece of furniture was hollowed out, 
crescent-wise, at the base, and partially concealed a 
carved oaken door, which had evidently in former times 
been the means of communication with an adjoining 
apartment. Prompted by curiosity, I took down and 
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opened a few of the nearest books on the shelves before 
me. They proved to be some of the very earliest vol- 
umes of the Spectator,—books of considerable interest 
to me,—and in ten minutes I was quite absorbed in an 
article by one of our most noted masters of literature. 
I drew one of the queer high-backed chairs scattered 
about the room, towards the table, and sat down to 
enjoy a feast of reason and a flow of soul. As I turned 
the mildewed page, something suddenly fell with a dull 
flop upon the paper. It was a drop of blood! I stared 
at it with a strange sensation of mingled horror and as- 
tonishment. Could it have been upon the page before 
I turned it? No; it was wet and bright, and presented 
the uneven, broken disc which drops of liquid always 
possess when they fall from a considerable height. Be- 
sides I had heard and seen it fall. I put the book 
down on the table and looked upward at the ceiling. 
There was nothing visible there save the grey dirt of 
years. I looked closely at the hideous blotch, and saw 
it rapidly soaking and widening its way into the paper, 
already softened with age. As, of course, after this in- 
cident I was not inclined to continue my studies of Ad- 
dison and Steele, I shut the volume and replaced it on 
the shelves. Turning back towards the table to take up 
my candle, my eyes rested upon a full-length portrait 
immediately facing the bookcase. It was that of a 
young and handsome woman with glossy black hair 
coiled round her head, but, I thought, with something 
repulsive in the proud, stony face and shadowed eyes. 
I raised the light above my head to get a better view of 
the painting. As I did this, it seemed to me that the 
countenance of the figure changed, or rather that a Thing 
came between me and it. It was a momentary distor- 
tion, as though a gust of wind had passed across the 
portrait and disturbed the outline of the features; the 
how and the why I know not, but the face changed; nor 
shall I ever forget the sudden horror of the look it as- 
sumed. It was like that face of phantom ghastliness 
that we see sometimes in the delirium of fever,—the 
face that meets us and turns upon us in the mazes of 
nightmare, with a look that wakes us in the darkness, 
and drives the cold sweat out upon our forehead while 
we lie still and hold our breath for fear. 

Man as I was, I shuddered from head to foot, and 
fixed my eyes earnestly on the terrible portrait. Ina 
minute it was a mere picture again—an inanimate 
colored canvas—wearing no expression upon its painted 
features save that which the artist had given to it nearly 
a century ago. I thought then that the strange appear- 
ance I had witnessed was probably the effect of the fit- 
ful candle-light, or an illusion of my own vision; but 
now I believe otherwise. Seeing nothing further un- 
usual in the picture, I turned my back upon it, and 
made a few steps towards the door, intending to quit this 
mysterious chamber of horrors, when a third and more 
hideous phenomenon riveted me to the spot where I 
stood; for, as I looked towards the oaken door in the 
corner, I became aware of something slowly filtering 
from beneath it, and creeping towards me. O heaven! 
I had not long to look to know what that something 
was :—it was blood,—red, thick, stealthy! On it came, 
winding its way in a frightful stream into the room, sod- 
dening the rich carpet, and lying presently in a black 
pool at my feet. It had trickled in from the adjoining 
chamber, that chamber the entrance to which was closed 
by the bookcase. There were some great volumes on 
the ground before the door,—volumes which I had 
noticed when I entered the room, on account of the 
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thick dust with which they were surrounded. They 
were lying now in a pool of stagnant blood. It would 
be utterly impossible for me to attempt to describe my 
sensations at that minute. I was not capable of feeling 
any distinct emotion. My brain seemed oppressed, I 
could scarcely breathe—scarcely move. I watched the 
dreadful stream oozing drowsily through the crevices of 
the mouldy, rotting woodwork—bulging out in great 
beads like raindrops on the sides of the door—trickling 
noiselessly down the knots of the carved oak. Still I 
stood and watched it, and it crept on slowly, slowly, like 
a living thing, and growing as it came, to my very feet. 
I cannot say how long I might have stood there, fas- 
cinated by it, had not something suddenly occurred to 
startle me into my senses again; for full upon the back 
of my right hand fell, with a sullen, heavy sound, a 
second drop of blood. It stung and burnt my flesh like 
molten lead, and the sharp, sudden pain it gave me shot 
up my arm and shoulder, and seemed in an instant to 
mount into my brain and pervade my whole being. I 
turned and fled from the terrible place with a shrill cry 
that rang through the empty corridors and ghostly rooms 
like nothing human. I did not recognize it for my own 
voice, so strange it was,—so totally unlike its accus- 
tomed sound; and now, when I recall it, I am disposed 
to think it was surely not the cry of living mortal, but of 
that unknown Thing that passed before the portrait, 
and that stood beside me even then in the lonely room. 
Certain I am that the echoes of that cry had in them 
something inexpressibly fiendish, and through the 
deathly gloom of the mansion they came back, rever- 
berated and repeated from a hundred invisible corners 
and galleries. Now, I had to pass, on my return, a long, 
broad window that lighted the principal staircase. This 
window had neither shutters nor blind, and was com- 
posed of those small square panes that were in vogue a 
century ago. As I went by it, I threw a hasty, appalled 
glance behind me, and distinctly saw, even through the 
blurred and dirty glass, the figures of two women, one 
pursuing the other over the thick white snow outside. 
In the rapid view I had of them, I observed only that 
the first carried something in her hand that looked like 
a pistol, and her long black hair streamed behind her, 
showing darkly against the dead whiteness of the land- 
scape. The arms of her pursuer were outstretched, as 
though she were calling to her companion to stop; but 
perfect as was the silence of the night, and close as the 
figures seemed to be, I heard no sound of a voice. Next 
I came to a second and smaller window which had been 
once boarded up, but with lapse of time the plank had 
loosened and partly fallen, and here I paused a moment to 
look out. It still snowed slightly, but there was a clear 
moon, sufficient to throw a ghastly light upon the out- 
side objects nearest to me. The two women were still 
hurrying onward, but the distance between them was 
considerably lessened. And now for the first time a 
peculiarity about them struck me. It was this, that the 
figures were not substantial; they flickered and waved 
precisely like flames, as they ran. AsI gazed at them 
the foremost turned her head to look at the woman be- 
hind her, and as she did so, stumbled, fell, and disap- 
peared. She seemed to have suddenly dropped down a 
precipice, so quickly and so completely she vanished. 
The other figure stopped, wrung its hands wildly, and 
presently turned and fied in the direction of the park- 
gates, and was soon lost in the obscurity of the distance. 
The sights I had just witnessed in the panelled cham- 
ber had not been of a nature to inspire courage in any 
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one, and I must candidly confess that my knees actually 
shook and my teeth rattled as I left the window and 
darted up the solitary passage to the baize door at the 
top of it. Would I had never unlocked that door! 
Would that the key had been lost or that I had never 
set foot in this abominable house! Hastily I refastened 
the door, hung up the rusty key in its niche, and rushed 
into my own room, where I dropped into a chair with a 
deadly faintness creeping over me. I looked at my 
hand, where the clot of blood had fallen. It seemed to 
have burnt its way into my flesh, for it no longer ap- 
peared on the surface, but, where it had been was a 
round, purple mark, with an outer ring, like the scar of 
aburn. That scar is on my hand now, and I suppose 
will be there all my life. I looked at my watch, which I 
had left behind on the mantelpiece. It was five minutes 
past twelve. Should I go to bed? I stirred the sinking 
fire into a blaze, and looked anxiously at my candle. 
Neither fire nor candles, I perceived, would last much 
longer. Before long both would be expended, and I 
should be in darkness. In darkness, and alone in that 
house. The bare idea of a night passed in such solitude 
was terrible tome. I tried to laugh at my fears, and 
reproached myself with weakness and cowardice. I re- 
verted to the stereotyped method of consolation under 
circumstances of this description, and strove to persuade 
myself that, being guiltless, I had no cause to fear the 
powers of evil. But in vain. Trembling from head to 
foot, I raked together the smouldering embers in the 
stove for the last time, wrapped my railway rug around 
me—for I dared not undress—-and threw myself on the 
bed, where I lay sleepless until the dawn. But oh, 
what I endured all those weary hours no human creat- 
ure can imagine. I watched the last sparks of the fire 
die out, one by one, and heard the ashes slide and 
drop slowly upon the hearth. I watched the flame of 
the candle flare up and sink again a dozen times, and 
then at last expire, leaving me in utter darkness and 
silence. I fancied, ever and anon, that I could distin- 
guish the sound of phantom feet coming down the corri- 
dor towards my room, and that the mysterious Presence 
I had encountered in the panelled chamber stood at my 
bedside looking at me, or that a stealthy hand touched 
mine. I felt the sweat upon my forehead, but I dared 
not move to wipe it away. I thought of people whose 
hair had turned white through terror in a few brief 
hours, and wondered what color mine would be in the 
morning. And when at last—at last—the first grey 
glimmer of that morning peered through the window- 
blind, I hailed its appearance with much the same 


emotions as, no doubt, a traveller fainting with thirst in 


a desert would experience upon descrying a watery oasis 
in the midst of the burning sands. Long before the sun 
arose, I leapt from my couch, and having made a hasty 
toilette, I sallied out into the bleak, frosty air. It re- 
vived me at once, and brought new courage into my 
heart. Looking at the whitened expanse of lawn where 
last night I had seen the two women running, I could 
detect no sign of footmarks in the snow. The whole 
lawn presented an unbroken surface of sparkling crys- 
tals. I walked down the drive to the lodge. The old 
man was in the act of unbarring his door. 

“Halloa, sir, you’re up betimes!” he exclaimed. 
“Will ye just step in now and take somethin’? My 
ole woman’s agoin’ to get out the breakfast. Ye look 
tired like, this morning; didna get much rest p’raps? ” 

I ate my breakfast in comparative silence, wondering 
to myself whether it would be well to say anything to 
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my host of my recent experiences, since he had clearly 
no suspicions on the subject; and, anon, wishing I had 
comported myself in that terrible house with as little 
curiosity as the son George, who no doubt was content 
to stay where he was put at night. “Have you any 
idea,” said I, at last, “whether there’s any story con- 
nected with that place where I slept last night? I only 
ask,” added I, with a feeble grin, like the ghost of a 
smile that had been able-bodied once, “because I’m 
fond of hearing stories, and because, as you know, there 
generally is a legend related about old family mansions.” 

“Well, sir,” answered the old man slowly, “I never 
heard nothin’; but then, you see, I never asked no 
questions. We came here eight years agone, and then 
no one round remembered a tenant at the big house. 
It’s been empty somewhere nigh twenty years, I should 
say,—to my own knowledge more than ten,—and what’s 
more, nobody knows exactly who it belongs to: and 
there’s been lawsuits about it and all manner o’ things.” 

“Did no one ever tell you anything about its history,” 
I asked; “were you never asked any questions about it?” 

“Not as I remember,” replied he musingly. 

Then, after a moment’s pause, he added more briskly, 
“Ay, ay, though, now I come to think of it, there was a 
man up here more’n five months back, a Frenchman, 
who came on purpose to see it and ask me one or two 
questions, but I on’y jest told him nothin’ as I’ve told 
you. He was a popish priest, and seemed to take a 
sight of interest in the place somehow. I think if you 
want to know about it, sir, you’d better go and see him; 
he’s staying down here in the village, about a mile and 
a half off, at the Crown Inn.” 

In consequence of this information I resolved to stop 
on my way at the old priest’s dwelling. I took leave of 
my host, shouldered my bag, and set out. In due time 
I arrived at the inn which had been named to me as the 
abode of the Rev. M. Pierre,—a pretty little nest, with an 
antique gable and portico. Addressing myself to the 
elderly woman who answered my summons at the house- 
door, I inquired if I could see M. Pierre, and, in reply, 
received a civil invitation to step inside and wait. M. 
Pierre made his appearance very promptly. He was a tall, 
thin individual, with keen sunken eyes, and sparse hair 
streaked with grey. He entered the room with a cour- 
teous bow and inquiring look. “I have taken the lib- 
erty to request an interview with you this morning,” 
continued I, “ because I have been told that you may 
probably be able to give me some information with re- 
gard to an old mansion in this part of the county, called 
Steepside, and in which I spent last night.” 

Scarcely had I uttered these last words when the ex- 
pression of the old priest’s face changed from one of 
courteous indifference to earnest interest. 

“Do I understand you rightly, monsieur?” he said. 
“You say you slept last night in Steepside mansion?” 

“T did not say I slept there,” I rejoined, with an em- 
phasis; “I said I passed the night there.” 

“Bien,” said he dryly; “I comprehend. And you 
were not pleased with your night’s lodging.” 

“ You may be sure,” said I, “that if something pecul. 
iar had not occurred to me in that house, I should not 
have troubled a gentleman to whom I am a stranger.” 

He bowed slightly and then stood silent, contemplat- 
ing me, and, as I think, considering whether or not he 
should afford me the information I desired. 

“ Monsieur,” said he, “before 1 answer your inquiry, 
I will ask you to tell me what you saw last night. 

He drew from his pocket a small, old-fashioned snuff- 
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box and refreshed his little yellow nose with a pinch of 
rappee, after which ceremonial he leaned back at his 
ease, resting his chin in his hand and regarding me fix- 
edly during the whole of my strange recital. When I 
had finished speaking he sat silent a few minutes, and 
then resumed, in his queer broken manner: 

“What I am going to tell you I would not tell to any 
man who had not done what you have done, and seen 
what you saw last night. Mon Dieu! it is strange you 
should have been at that house last night of all nights in 
the year,—the 22d of December!” 

He seemed to make this reflection rather to himself 
than to me, and presently continued. 

“Do you understand French well, monsieur? ” 

“ Excellently well,” returned I with alacrity; “a great 
part of my business correspondence is conducted in 
French, and I speak and hear it every day of my life.” 

He smiled pleasantly in reply, rose from his seat, and, 
unlocking with a key he held, a small drawer in a chest 
that stood beside the chimney-piece, took out of it a roll 
of manuscript and a cigar. 

“ Monsieur,” said he, offering me the latter, “let me 
recommend this, if you care to smoke so early in the 
day. I always prefer rappee.”’ 

Having thus provided for my comfort, the old priest 
reseated himself, unfolded the manuscript, and, without 
further apology, read the following story in French:— 

Towards the latter part of the last century Steepside 
became the property of a certain Sir Julian Lorrington. 
His family consisted only of his wife, Lady Sarah, and 
their daughter Julia, a girl remarkable alike for her 
beauty and her expectations. 

For a long time Sir Julian had retained in his estab- 
lishment an old French maitre d’hétel and his wife, who 
both died in the baronet’s service, leaving one child, 
Virginie, whom Lady Sarah, out of regard for the fidelity 
of her parents, engaged to educate and protect. 

In due time this orphan, brought up in the household 
of Sir Julian, became the chosen companion of his 
heiress; and when the family took up their residence at 
Steepside, Virginie Giraud, who had been associated in 
Julia’s studies and recreations from early childhood, was 
installed there as maid and confidante. 

Not long after the settlement at Steepside, Sir Julian, 
in the summary fashion of those days with regard to 
matrimonial affairs, announced his intention of bestow- 
ing his daughter upon a certain Welsh squire of old 
ancestry and broad acres. Sir Julian was a practical 
man, thoroughly incapable of regarding wedlock in any 
other light than as a mere union of wealth and property, 
the owners of which joined hands and lived together. 
This was the way in which he had married, and it was 
the way in which he intended his daughter to marry; 
love and passion were meaningless, if not vulgar words 
in his ears, and he conceived it impossible they should 
be otherwise to his only child. As for Lady Sarah, she 
was an unsympathetic creature, whose thoughts ran only 
on the ambition of seeing Julia married to some gentle- 
man of high position, and heading a fine establishment 
with social success and distinction. 

So it was not until all things relative to the contract 
had been duly arranged between these amiable parents 
and their intended son-in-law, that the bride elect was 
informed of the fortune in store for her. 

But all the time that the lawyers had been preparing 
the marriage settlements, a young penniless gentleman 
named Philip Brian had been finding out for himself the 
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way to Julia’s heart, and these two had pledged their faith 
to each other only a few days before Sir Julian and Lady 
Lorrington formally announced their plans to their daugh- 
ter. In consequence of her engagement with Philip, 
Julia received their intelligence with indignation, and 
protested that no power on earth should force her to act 
falsely to the young man whose promised wife she had 
become. The expression of this determination was re- 
ceived by both parents with high displeasure. Sir Julian 
indulged in a few angry oaths, and Lady Sarah in a little 
select satire; Philip Brian was, of course, forbidden the 
house, all letters and messages between the lovers were 
interdicted, and Julia was commanded to comport her- 
self like a dutiful and obedient child. 

Now Virginie Giraud was the friend as well as the 
attendant of Sir Julian’s daughter, and it was Virginie 
therefore who, after the occurrence of this outbreak, was 
despatched to Philip with a note of warning from his 
mistress. Naturally the lover returned an answer by the 
same means, and from that hour Virginie continued to 
act as agent between the two, carrying letters to and 
fro, giving counsel and arranging meetings. Meanwhile 
the bridal day was fixed by the parent Lorringtons, and 
elaborate preparations were made for a wedding festival 
which should be the wonderment and admiration of the 
county. The breakfast room was decorated with lavish 
splendor, the richest apparel bespoken for the bride, 
and all the wealthy and titled relatives of both contract- 
ing families were invited to the pageant. Nor were 
Philip and Julia idle. It was arranged between them 
that, at eleven o’clock on the night of the day preceding 
the intended wedding, the young man should present 
himself beneath Julia’s window, Virginie being on the 
watch and in readiness to accompany the flight of the 
lovers. All three, under cover of the darkness, should 
then steal down the avenue of the coach-drive and make 
their exit by the shrubbery gate, the key of which Vir- 
ginie already had in keeping. The appointed evening 
came,—the 22d of December. Snow lay deep upon 
the ground, and more threatened to fall before dawn, 
but Philip had engaged to provide horses equal to any 
emergency of weather, and the darkness of the night 
ient favor to the enterprise. Virginie’s behavior all that 
day had somehow seemed unaccountable to her mistress. 

When eleven o'clock arrived, Julia waited at her 
chamber window, which was not above three feet from 
the ground without, her hood and mantle donned, listen- 
ing eagerly for the sound of her lover’s voice; and the 
French girl leant behind her against the closed door, 
nervously tearing to fragments a piece of paper she 
had taken from her pocket a minute ago. These torn 
atoms she flung upon the hearth, where a bright fire was 
blazing, not observing that, meanwhile, Julia had opened 
the window-casement. A gust of wind darting into the 
room from outside caught up a fragment of the yet un- 
consumed paper and whirled it back from the flames to 
Julia’s feet. She glanced at it indifferently, but the 
sight of some characters on it suddenly attracting her, 
she stooped and picked it up. It bore her name written 
over and over several times, first in rather labored imi- 
tation of her own handwriting. 

Julia wondered, but did not doubt; and as she tossed 
the fragment from her hand, Virginie turned and per- 
ceived the action. Instantly a deep flush of crimson 
overspread the maid’s face; she darted suddenly forward, 
and uttered an exclamation of alarm. Her cry was im- 
mediately succeeded by the sharp noise of a pistol re- 
port beneath the window, and a heavy, muffled sound, 
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as of the fall of a body upon the snow-covered earth. 
Julia looked out in fear and surprise. The leaping fire- 
light from within the room streamed through the win- 
dow, and, in its vivid brightness, revealed the figure of 
her lover, lying motionless upon the whitened ground. 

Julia leaped through the open casement with a shriek, 
and flung herself on her knees beside him. 

“Phil! Phil!” she said, “what have you done? what 
has happened? Speak to me!” 

But the only response was a faint, low moan. 

Philip Brian had shot himself! 

In an agony of grief and horror Julia lifted his head 
upon her arm, and pressed her hand to his heart. The 
movement recalled him to life for a few moments; he 
opened his eyes, looked at her, and uttered a few broken 
words. She stooped and listened eagerly. 

“The letter!” he gasped; “the letter you sent me! 
O Julia, you have broken my heart! Howcovld you be 
false to me, and I loving you—trusting you—so wholly! 
But at least I shall not live to see you wed the man you 
have chosen; I came here to-night to die.” 

Desperate and silent, she wound her arms around 
him, and pressed her lips to his. A convulsive shudder 
seized him; his eyes rolled back, and with a sigh he 
was dead—dead in the passion of a last kiss! 

Julia sat still, the corpse of her lover supported on her 
arm, and her hand clasped in his, tearless and frigid as 
though she had been turned into stone. Half hidden 
in the bosom of his vest was a letter, the broken seal of 
which bore her own monogram. She plucked it out of 
its resting-place, and read it hastily by the flicker of the 
firelight. It was in Lady Sarah’s handwriting, and ran: 

““My DEAR MR. BrIAN,—Although, when last we parted, it 
was with the usual understanding that to-night we should meet 
again; yet subsequent reflection, and the positive injunctions of my 
parents, have obliged me to decide otherwise. Youare to know, 
therefore, that, in obedience to the wishes of my father and mother, 
I have promised to become the wife of the gentleman they have 
chosen forme. All correspondence between us must therefore 
wholly cease, nor must you longer suffer yourself to entertain a 
thought of me. It is hardly necessary to add that I shall not ex- 
pect to see you this evening; your own sense of honor will, I am 
persuaded, be sufficient to restrain you from keeping an appoint- 
ment against my wishes. In concluding, I beg you will not at- 
tempt to obtain any further explanation of my conduct; but rest 
assured that it is the unalterable resolve of cool and earnest delib- 
eration. For the last time I subscribe myself 

** JULIA LORRINGTON, 

‘* Postscript,—In order to save you any doubt of my entire con- 
currence in my mother’s wishes, I sign and address this with my 
own hand, and Virginie, who undertakes to deliver it, will add her 
personal testimony to the truth of these statements, since she has 
witnessed the writing of the letter, and knows how fully my con- 
sent has been given to all its expressions.” 

“With my own hand!” Yes, surely; both signature 
and address were perfect fac similes of Julia’s writing! 
What wonder that Philip had been deceived into believ- 
ing her false? Twice she read the letter from beginning 
to end; then she laid her lover’s corpse gently down on 
the snow, and stood up erect and silent, her face more 
ghastly and death-like than the face of the dead beside 
her. In a moment the whole shameful scheme had 
flashed upon her mind ;—Virginie’s treachery and clever 
fraud; its connection with the torn fragment of paper 
which Julia had seen only a few minutes before; the de- 
liberate falsehood of which Lady Sarah had been guilty; 
the bribery, by means of which she had corrupted Vir- 
ginie’s fidelity; the cruel sufferings of her lover. 

Stooping down, she put her lithe hand upon the belt 
of the dead man. There was, as she expected, a second 
pistol in it, the fellow of that with which he had shot 
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himself. It was loaded. Julia drew it out, wrapped her 
mantle round it, and climbed noiselessly into her room. 
She passed out into the corridor beyond, and then, like a 
shadow, swift and silent of foot, turned to the door of 
her father’s study,—an apartment communicating, by 
means of an oaken door, with the panelled chamber. 

Virginie, from a dark recess in the wall of the house, 
had heard and noted all that passed in the garden. She 
saw Julia open and read the letter; she caught the ex- 
pression of her face as she stooped for the pistol, and 
apprehending something of what might follow, she crept 
after her mistress up the dark passages. Here, crouch- 
ing again into a recess in the gallery outside the panelled 
room, she waited for the next scene of the tragedy. 

Julia flung open the door of the study where her 
father sat writing at his table, and, standing on the 
threshold in the full glare of the lamplight which illu- 
mined the apartment, raised the pistol, cocked and 
aimed it. Sir Julian had barely time to leap from his 
chair with a cry when she fired, and the next instant he 
fell, struck by the bullet on the left temple, and expired 
at his daughter’s feet. At the report of the pistol and 
the sound of his fall, Lady Sarah quitted her dressing- 
room and ran in disordered attire into the study, where 
she beheld her husband lying dead and bloody upon the 
floor, and Julia standing at the entrance of the panelled 
chamber, with the light of madness and murder in her 
eyes. Not long she stood there, however, for, seeing 
Lady Sarah enter, the distracted girl threw down the 
empty weapon, and flinging herself upon her mother, 
grasped her throat with all the might of her frenzied 
being. Up and down the room they wrestled together, 
two desperate women, one bent upon murder, the other 
battling for her life, and neither uttered cry or groan, 
so terribly earnest was the struggle. At length Lady 
Sarah’s strength gave way; she fell under her assailant’s 
weight, her face black with suffocation, and her eyes 
protruding from their swelling sockets. Julia redoubled 
her grip. She knelt upon Lady Sarah’s breast, and held 
her down with the force and resolution of a fiend, 
though the blood burt from the ears of her victim and 
filmed her staring eyes; nor did the pitiless fingers relax 
until the murderess knew her vengeance was complete. 
Then she leapt to her feet, seized Philip’s pistol from 
the floor, and, with a wild, pealing shriek, fled forth 
along the gallery, down the staircase, and out into the 
park—out into the wind, and the driving snow, and the 
cold, her uncoiled hair streaming in dishevelled masses 
down her shoulders, and her dress of trailing satin 
daubed with stains of blood. Behind her ran Virginie, 
well-nigh maddened herself with horror, vainly endeav- 
oring to catch or to stop the unhappy fugitive. But just 
as the latter reached the brink of a high precipice at the 
boundary of the terraced lawn, she turned to look at her 
pursuer, missed her footing, and fell headlong over the 
low stone coping that bordered the slope into the snow- 
drift at the bottom of the chasm. 

Virginie ran to the spot and looked over. Not a 
trace of Julia could be seen in the darkness below. 

Then, stricken through heart and brain with the curse 
of madness which had already sent her mistress red- 
handed to death, Virginie Giraud fled across the lawn— 
through the park-gates beyond, and was gone. 

* * > * * * 

The old priest laid aside the manuscript and took a 
fresh pinch of rappee from the silver snuff-box. 

“ Monsieur,” said he, with a polite inclination of his 
gray head, “I have had the honor to read you the story.” 
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NEWSPAPER VERSE-SELECTIONS GRAVE AND GAY 





At Sunset—Frank D. Sherman—Times-Democrat 
The Sun is sultan of the sky, 
And when he lays him down to rest 
I see the turbaned slaves stand by, 
All in their gorgeous colors drest. 


Then softly sound the zithern’s strings 
Vibrating to a drowsy tune; 

I hear the wind’s low murmurings 
Unto the silver stars and moon. 


And floating through the leafage green 
I hear a bird’s flute-mellow voice ; 

It is the Harem’s gracious queen— 
It is the eastern monarch’s choice. 


Thus, lulled by music to forget 
His cares, the Sultan Sun retires ; 
And high upon each minaret 
Muezzins smother Allah’s fires! 


Whip Poor Will—M. M. Folsom—Atlanta Constitution 
When purpling shadows westward creep 
And stars through crimson curtains peep, 
And south winds sing themselves to sleep ; 
From woodlands heavy with perfume 
Of spicy bud and April bloom 
Comes through the tender twilight gloom, 
Music most mellow, 
“Whip po’ Will—Will, oh! 
Whip po’ Will—Will, oh! 
Whip po’ Will, Whip po’ Will, Whip po’ Will—Will, oh!” 
The bosom of the brook is filled 
With new alarm, the forest thrilled 
With startled echoes, and most skilled 
To run a labyrinthian race 
The fireflies light their lamps to chase 
The culprit through the darkling space— 
Mischievous fellow, 
“ Whip po’ Will—Will, oh! 
Whip po’ Will—Will, oh! 
Whip po’ Will, Whip po’ Will, Whip po’ Will—Will, oh!” 
From hill to hill the echoes fly, 
The marshy brakes take up the cry, 
And where the slumbering waters lie 
In calm repose, and slyly feeds 
The snipe among the whispering reeds, 
The tale of this wild sprite’s misdeeds 
Troubles the willow, 
“Whip po’ Will—Will, oh! 
Whip po’ Will—Will, oh! 
Whip po’ Will, Whip po’ Will, Whip po’ Will—Will, oh!” 
And where is he of whom they speak ? 
Is he just playing hide and seek 
Among the thickets up the creek ? 
Or is he resting from his play 
In some cool grotto, far away, 
Where lullaby crooning zephyrs stray, 
Smoothing his pillow ? 
“Whip po’ Will—Will, oh! 
Whip po’ Will—Will, oh! 
Whip po’ Will, Whip po’ Will, Whip po’ Will—Will, oh!” 


The Three Riders—Tudor Jenks—The Christian Union 
Three riders set out for the temple of Fame, 
Each booted and spurred and equipped the same. 
The first rode forth at a rattling pace, 
Like a jockey who wins an exciting race. 
The second set out with a caution, slow, 
So that, when need was, he might faster go. 
The third rode steadily, quietly on, 
At a quick jog trot he could reckon upon. 


And which do you think will the winner be: 
The hare, the tortoise, or number three ? 


The first one soon broke down, of course, 
He saved the saddle, but lost his horse. 
The second met the regular fate, 
Dallied too long, and was just too late. 
The third, I grieve and regret to say, 
Did not get there, for he lost his way, 
He thought so much of his regular trot, 
That to look at the signs he quite forgot. 
See how strangely things befall. 
Another, not thinking of Fame at all, 
Who was on his way to the breadfruit tree, 
To provide for his wife and children three, 
Went straightway into the temple of Fame, 
And innocently asked its name! 
They answered him. With a quizzical face, 
He remarked, “ It’s a most uncomfortable place.” 
Then he went on to the breadfruit tree, 
And home to his wife and children three. 
The Old Church by the Sea—A. L. Salmon—Once a Week 
High on the bleak and barren down, 
Where salt winds wander free, 
The gray old church o’erlooks the town— 
The old church by the sea. 
And ever thro’ the people’s pray’r, 
And thro’ the preacher’s tones, 
There comes the sigh of the briny air, 
And the weary water’s moans— 
Ever and ever, swelling low, 
With its sounds that never cease ; 
While the people at the altar bow 
And pray for rest and peace. 
O! louder than the anthem’s strain, 
When the northern tempests roar, 
Is the angry surge of the mighty main 
As it beats against the shore! 
Ah, fiercely drives the bitter air 
Thro’ the belfry tow’r above, 
That we scarce can breathe the muttered pray’r, 
Or hear the words of love! 
Ever and ever, swelling high, 
Is the sound of the restless sea, 
And over the people’s pray’r and cry 
The song of Eternity. 
The Lost Gardens—Chas. H. Luders— The American 
Low, by a river, the gardens lay— 
A wide clear river whose waters ran 
Sweet and pure to a southward bay— 
And never the gardens of Ispahan 
Fairer grew, nor rivalled more 
The false, ethereal loveliness 
Of the cruelest mocking miraged shore 
That ever doubled a man’s distress, 
The hot sands staggering o’er. 
Never a storm-cloud’s rising towers 
Fell, lightning-shattered to rain, there o’er ; 
Naught less mild than the mid-spring showers 
Hastened the rose leaf’s fall, or bore 
The tawny gold of the maple’s crest 
Spirally down to the deep, cool sod, 
But all lay steeped in the haze of Rest, 
While Peace sat shrined like a dreaming god 
With Joy to her bosom pressed. 
And if you could hear from the thrush, by day, 
Or the moon-mad mocking-bird by night, 
As you trod some dim, sequestered way, 
A single song of the lost delight— 
Of the peerless pleasure unmixed with pain 
That they who dwell in those gardens knew— 
No voice could sunder the magic chain 
Of melody that encompassed you, 
Wound by that haunting strain. 
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“ And where”—I can see your eyes ask—“ where 
And in what time was it these gardens lay 
Low, by a river whose waters bare 


The wind-launched leaves to a southward bay?” 


I will tell you, child, but you will not know, 
While I, being old, know only dreams ; 
In the land—in the time of our youth they grow, 
These fair, lost gardens whose crystal streams 
Are Life’s pure overflow. 


A Secret—Meredith Nicholson—Indianapolis Journal 


He said: “ No one shall ever learn 
This secret that my heart must keep ; 
No matter how the words may burn, 
No matter how my heart may leap, 
No one shall know I love her so, 
No one shall know, no one shall know!” 


But though his lips were tightly sealed 
The very birds his secret guessed ; 
For in his eyes it was revealed, 
And in his face it was confessed— 
“I love her so, I love her so, 
But none shall know, but none shall know!” 


The wind soon found it out and ran on 
To tell it to the wondering flowers, 
And bear it to the gates of dawn, 
Where loiter all the coming hours, 
That they might know, he loved her so, 
That they might know, that they might know 


Some time all secrets must unfold, 
And soon did he a listener seek, 
To whom his story might be told, 
Before the laughing world should speak 
And tell her (if she did not know !) 
He loved her so, he loved her so! 


Chloe—Eugene Field—The Chicago News 
Within the fane, with Daphnis at her side, 
Stands Chloe, virgin pride of rustic Greece; 
All people marvel when they see that bride, 


And such their homage that they hold their peace. 


Out on the hazy stretch beyond the fane 
The lambs and kids neglect their wanton play, 
And to the skies the lonely kine complain 
Because their mistress does not come to-day. 


The rose that consecrates the hazel copse 
No longer scatters incense in that place ; 

Upon her breast her faded face she drops, 
And the bee hungers for a vanished grace. 


A zephyr, dancing through the portal wide, 
Invades the fane, and, kissing Chloe, speaks ; 
“T’ve brought my gift,” the varlet tells the bride— 
And hangs the rose’s bloom on Chloe’s cheeks! 


My Neighbors—jJohn Ernest McCann—Puck 

My neighbors are honest, and quiet, and meek; 

They are in the frame houses, just over the way. 
Not one of my neighbors a quarrel will seek, 

Nor invite ; and they’re made of the commonest clay. 
They lie not, they sigh not; they care not for any 

Man, woman, or child who inhabits this sphere. 
Queer, is it not >—among all of the many 

Who live here below, there is none to them dear. 


Their houses are all that my neighbors possess— 


But their houses are wooden, not brown-stone, like mine; 


And my neighbors’ expenses and incomes are less 
Than would pay for a pint of the cheapest of wine! 


But they seem quite contented: I’ve watched them from here 
(Though watching one’s neighbors is not quite the thing— 


And they never watch me,) year after year— 


Through summer, and autumn, and winter, and spring. 


They are not slaves of fashion, or passion, I know. 
They drink not, they think not, they swear not at all. 
They lend not (nor borrow) ; they’re pure as the snow 


Ere it touches the ground, when winds bluster and bawl. 
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They know not the meaning of envy or hate— 
They possess no ambitions, and harbor no spite 
They rest in their houses, unmindful of fate, 
From night-time till day-time—from morn until night. 


Grim Death has no fears for these neighbors of mine. 
They're indifferent to sunshine, to snow and to rain. 
They care not to breakfast, to lunch or to dine— 


Indigestion will never give my neighbors pain! 


You cannot call one of my neighbors a churl ; 


Every one to a scandal will turn a deaf ear. 


They frown not upon the unfortunate girl 


Who seeks mercy and rest from the end of the pier. 


My neighbors will never gloat over the fall 


Of a weak brother fighting the battle of life. . 


Not one of my masculine neighbors will call 


The plainest or fairest of sweet women wife ! 


They often go in—and they never come out :— 


But my neighbors are only inanimate clay, 


And the little frame houses I’m writing about 


Are in Trinity Churchyard, just over the way. 


A Wind from the East Sea—Hamlin Garland—Standard 


A wind blew out of the sea by night, 
A wind blew over the town, 
Where the lamp-light shuddered and shook in fright 
And the stars looked coldly down— 
While the wind blew in from the sea. 


It struck the traveler to the bone, 
It sent to his heart a thrill, 
As he thought of sailors drifting lone 
On the dark sea, wide and chill— 
Where the wind-wings sweep the night. 


He drew his cloak to his aching breast, 
And muttered a hasty prayer 
For the city’s poor, though the city’s best 
Had little love or care, 
When the wind moaned out of the sea. 


"Round garret eaves in the city’s heart 
The wind swept with a moan 
That wakened mothers with sudden start 
To pray in the dark, alone 
With the sea-wind’s awful voice. 


“O God, that send’st rain and cold, 
Canst thou not send us heat ? 
Canst thou not send my children gold 
Or fire, or food to eat— 
O thou who walk’st the sea? 


Must we die here in the city’s deep, 
In the sound of the city’s glee? 
Oh, thou that bloweth the winter, keep 
My innocent babes and me 
Safe from the bitter sea!” 


The wolf’s coat thickens in winter time, 
The wild deer findeth food. 
But children starve where the holy chime 
Of church bells ringeth good— 
Oh, the keen wind from the sea! 


And houseless maidens hark at the gate, 
To the revels of laughing sin, 
They shiver in cold, they cannot wait, 
There is death without, there is life within— 
Oh, wind from the deadly sea! 


Oh, the wind blows out of the sea by night, 
The wind blows over the town, 
Where the lamplight shudders and shakes in fright, 
And the stars look coldly down, 
While the wind blows in from the sea. 


And ever the mothers pray alone, 
And ever the maidens sin 
In dread of the cold, and the wild wind’s moan 
Is lost in the revels within. 
And ever the winds of want are blown 
From death’s insatiate sea. 
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BRIEF COMMENT—DOINGS OF THE LITERARY WORLD 





Georges Ohnet says he always has two to three books 
trotting in his head, but they never take form until he 
has worked them out in every detail.—The late John 
Bright was a great admirer of John G. Whittier’s poetry, 
and he could repeat Snowbound, and many others of his 
poems.—The London Athenzum thinks that until Arlo 
Bates learns to efface himself he cannot hope to suc- 
ceed in the difficult kind of novel which he affects in 
The Philistines.— Marshall P. Wilder, the humorist, has 
written a book of amusing experiences as a traveler and 
lecturer.—Horatio Alger, Jr., the successful writer of 
juvenile books, is busy writing a play.—There is no truth 
in the rumor assigning the candidature for Prof. Henry 
Morley’s chair at University College to Dr. Dowden and 
Edmund Gosse.—Mrs. Edith Sessions Tupper, of Chi- 
cago, the brilliant newspaper writer and poet, is to reside 
for some time in New York.—Sir Henry A. Layard, the 
famous explorer of Nineveh, has written to Gen. Di 
Cesnola declining the invitation of the trustees of the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art to visit this country.—It 
is said that one of the English novelists, the author of 
many books, is able to repeat from memory every word 
he has written.—A lineal descendant of Thomas Paine, 
the famous atheist and author of The Age of Reason, is 
a divinity student at Tuft’s College, Boston.—Prof. Wm. 
Tibbals, of Parkville, Mo., contributes excellent articles 
to the literary journals of the West.—Mrs. J. R. Green, 
widow of the historian and herself a historical writer of 
note, writes much, and as she is a sufferer from writers’ 
cramp, uses the type-writer.—M. Zola has faith in Gen. 
Boulanger’s ultimate success in French politics.—Mrs. 
Cashel Hoey, the Irish novelist, now living in the Ken- 
sington quarter of London, is about sixty-five years of 
age, short, stout, and in her style thoroughly English. 





Mr. B. P. Shillaber, better known as Mrs. Parting- 
ton, is writing and compiling a book of personal remin- 
iscences during fifty years.—Sir Edwin Arnold, author of 
The Light of Asia, never sat for his photograph till a 
month ago.—Archibald Percival Graves, the Irish poet, 
has in press a volume of lyrics.—From the appearance 
of his first book, in 1852, until his death, Rev. J. G. 
Wood, the English naturalist, scarcely allowed himself a 
single day’s holiday, every moment of his time being 
employed on his books.—The wittiest woman writer in 
France to-day is said to be the lady who masquerades 
under the nom de plume, Gyp.— Joaquin Miller has 
been appointed by the Governor of California a member 
of the State Forestry Commission.—Victorien Sardou 
contemplates a visit to this country.—Allen Thorndike 
Rice, now thirty-six years old, and recently appointed 
Minister to Russia, assumed the editorship of the North 
American Review in 1876, when he purchased it for 
$3,000.—Rider Haggard is.at work on a novel which he 
says will be his greatest effort.—Mrs. Edwin P. Whipple, 
widow of the well-known critic, still lives on Beacon Hill, 
Boston, where most of her married life was passed, in a 
house filled with rare books and mementos of famous 
men and women.—An English reviewer says that Amer- 
ican novels are like the climate of New York, very good 
or very bad.—The health of Paul Du Chaillu has 
broken down under the strain of preparing his great 
work on The Viking Age, which he has had in hand for 
eight years.—J. G. Whittier says of the writing of Nora 


Perry “I know of no writer for young girls whose books 
have a more healthful interest.”—America, the Chicago 
Weekly, now appears in a reduced form, much handier 
than its old size.—James Clarence Harvey, the poet, de- 
livered a series of Lenten lectures on Poetry and Drama 
in New York.—Walter Besant is 50 years old.—“ Hol- 
man Hunt’s portrait of Dante Gabriel Rosetti,” so says 
a critic, “makes him look like a very wicked maniac.” 





In Appleton’s Cyclopedia of American Biography, 
twenty-five thousand biographical sketches are given and 
the work is said to have cost the publishers over $150,- 
ooo.—Dumas’ two children inherit the dramatic and 
literary talent of their parents.—Harry Quilter, editor of 
the Universal Review, boasts that for thirteen years he 
wrote all the Saturday Review’s art criticism without 
any assistance whatever.—A new magazine for the blind 
in Braille type, is announced in London, to be called 
Santa Locia.—A. de Trueba, a Spanish novelist and a 
Basque scholar of reputation, died recently at Bilbao.— 
Lamiel, the unfinished novel by Stendhal, is at last to be 
published by a friend of Doyle, who has undertaken 
the task of editing his literary remains.—Thomas Nelson 
Page, the Southern dialect writer, is a first cousin of 
Amélie Rives.—A Danish edition of Max O’Rell’s book 
on America is announced at Copenhagen.—E. H. House, 
author of Yone Santo, and for years dramatic and musi- 
cal critic of the Tribune, is crippled with rheumatism 
and literally lives in a chair on wheels, devoting himself 
to writing stories about Japan.—The Athenzum says 
that the past winter has been unparallelled in the rav- 
ages it has made in the ranks of distinguished Scandi- 
navian men of letters.—A society has been started with 
Miss Kate Sanborn as president, for the purpose of 
erecting 2 monument to the memory of Charlotte Cush- 
man.—The posthumous work of Rev. J. G. Wood is 
called The Dominion of Man Over Animals, and will be 
published in October.—George Ticknor Curtis, the dis- 
tinguished lawyer, is credited with the authorship of the 
anonymous novel, John Chardxes.—Mona Caird’s new 
book, Under the Wing of Azrael, is the story of a girl 
who is compelled by her father and society to marry a 
man whom she does not love; the moral being against 
society marriages without love.—An English critic says: 
“ plaintive pessimism, musically expressed, is the leading 
characteristic of much of our latter day poetry.” 





When Miss Huxley, daughter of the famous naturalist, 
was married the other day she had Mrs. Humphrey 
Ward’s and Alma Tadema’s daughters among her brides- 
maids.—Dr. George Brandes’ Impressions, a volume of 
notes on St. Petersburg and Moscow, suppressed in Rus- 
sia by the Censor, has been translated into English by 
Samuel C. Eastman for Crowell & Co.—George Hoyt, 
of Cleveland, a friend of Artemus Ward, has written 
some interesting reminiscences of him in his early days 
as a reporter in Cleveland.—Miss Mary E. Braddon will 
soon issue her fifty-seventh novel.—Mrs. Sarah J. Hale, 
of Godey’s Lady’s Book fame, was the first woman in 
the United States to support herself by journalistic work. 
—In answer to Louis Ulbach’s remark that Zola was “a 
hedeghog whom it was well not to touch,” Daudet once 
replied, “ You exaggerate; Zola is simply a cactus of 
Provence that has sprung up between the paving-stones 
of Paris.”—The Rev. J. W. Hardy, author of How to be 
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Happy Though Married, is a military chaplain; tall, 
with ruddy, bronzed complexion and a Rabbinical beard. 
—The Rev. S. Baring-Gould, the well-known English 
novelist, is at present visiting New York.— Ernest 
M ’Gaffey, of Chicago, is writing good verse in the news- 
papers, and will doubtless shortly contribute to the mag- 
azines, where his verse deserves place.—Robert Bu- 
chanan, in a burst of indignation against the modern 
young man, says: “ Popular poets and novelists swarm 
the bagnios of literature with monsters, which they label 
studies of women.”—M. L. Boisse is the editor of the 
Revue Frangaise just begun in New York.—Lady Idine 
Nevill, the bride of the late Lady Brassey’s son, is an 
enthusiastic cricketer, and selected cricketing costumes 
for her bridesmaids.—A Frenchman named Cayro, who 
has been sentenced to ten years’ penal servitude for 
burglary, is the author of a new work called The Manual 
of the Perfect Burglar—Mrs. Margaret E. Sangster is 
the newly appointed editor of Harper’s Bazar.—The 
London society paper, Vanity Fair, has changed hands. 





Montgomery M. Folsom, of Cedartown, Ga., is doing 
excellent work in the line of sketches and short poems, 
particularly bird songs.—Poultney Bigelow, who has just 
returned to New York after a seven weeks’ canoe cruise 
among the West Indies, proposes to give up journalism 
and literature and settle down to law.—Ouida is now 
lying very ill in her Florentine villa, and it is feared she 
will do no more literary work.—The critic of the New 
York Tribune, speaking of Edgar Fawcett, says: “ His 
industry is so great that he reminds me of the jugglers 
who keep several balls in the air at once.’”—Lafcadio 
Hearn, when writing walks up and down the floor in the 
wildest way, pausing now and then to take out a slip of 
paper and putting it on the wall or on a pad as he 
writes; he never sits down to write.—Mrs. M. K. Field, 
better known as Catherine Cole, of the New Orleans 
Picayune, has been presented with a gold medal by the 
working women of New Orleans, in appreciation of her 
work in their behalf.—Frank Dempster Sherman will 
shortly bring out a collection of Young Folks Lyrics.— 
William Westall, the novelist, has come over from Eng- 
land to visit his son, an orange-grower in Florida.—Wil- 
liam E. A. Axon, whose poetic translations from the Ital- 
ian, French, German, Spanish, Portuguese and Chinese 
have won him reputation, takes keen interest in the bet- 
terment of the condition of the poor, and is constantly 
devising plans to brighten their lives.—Rhoda Brough- 
ton, the English novelist, is a hard-featured, highly intel- 
ligent looking woman of forty-eight, with a rare fund of 
humor of a racy and piquant kind.—The late S. C. Hall, 
founder of the Art Journal, and Mrs. Hall, his wife, are 
together responsible for the authorship of 340 books. 





Miss Annie S. Swan, the Scottish novelist and poet, 
who has just returned to Scotland from a trip through 
America, was greatly struck with this great and ter- 
rible New York, which she says, “is a city full of 
unrest, its throbbing heart is never still, there is no night 
there.”—Louisiana has five newspapers controlled and 
owned wholly or in part, by women.—Lew Wallace says 
the scene that moved him most in writing Ben Hur, was 
the one presenting the hero sleeping on the steps when 
his mother and sister, after their release from the dun- 
geon, draw near and recognize him, and yet dare not 
come nearer.—It is said of the late Dr. Gudbrand Vig- 
fusson, the distinguished Oxford scholar, that though a 
man of immense learning, he was as simple in his relig- 
ious faith as a child, and he had an almost childish love 
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of flowers.—Miss Eva K. Clapp, the author of several 
popular novels and poems, is about to establish a literary 
sales bureau in Chicago.—A portrait of John Strange 
Winter, otherwise Mrs. Stannard, in a low gown of old 
gold plush, will shortly be exhibited in London.—Leslie 
Stephens is said to be a kind and generous friend to 
young struggling authors.—The Duke de Larochefou- 
cauld informs the French Agricultural Society that his 
brother Stanislas has bequeathed to it £4,000, the in- 
terest of which is to be spent in an annual prize to the 
author of the best and most practical farmer’s almanac. 





The Pall Mall Gazette thinks the American school 
of minor poets is fresher, brighter and healthier than 
the English. W. Gershom Collingwood, the poet and a 
friend and confidant of John Ruskin, though but thirty- 
five years of age, has distinguished himself in geology, 
in which field he is an authority, and by his paintings and 
excellent art lectures.—Mrs. Frances Hodgson Burnett 
says there is so much excitement in the air of New York 
that she has been compelled to go to Washington to 
complete her new play.—Al. M. Hendee is one of the 
younger school of Western writers whose sketches and 
verses merit attention—The Whitefriars’ Club is the 
favorite in London literary Bohemia.— Miss Addie 
McGrath, of Baton Rouge, La., is a rising Southern 
writer, the author of several clever novelettes and poems, 
and an artist of some ability.—E. P. Whipple, the critic, 
once said, “I would give $50,000 if I had never read 
Ivanhoe,” and then added quickly, when he noted sur- 
prise in his hearer’s face, “that I might taste the pleas- 
ure for the first time.”—-George Manville Fenn, who 
from the number of his novels may be well called an 
English “story factory,” is thin, eager, energetic and hard- 
working beyond belief.—The Athenzum says, 4 propos 
of The Peckster Professorship by J. P. Quincy: “It 
seems impossible for a Bostonian novelist’s acquaintance 
with current popular science, literature and religion to 
sit lightly upon him.”—A Southern clergyman, speaking 
of the popularity of the homely Georgia dialect, says: 
“T have addressed some of the most cultivated audi- 
ences in the country, and whenever I dropped into the 
Georgia dialect it made the biggest hit of the occasion.” 


Mme. Jules Favre, who, since the death of her husband, 
has been principal of a high school for girls, is prepar- 
ing a series of popular digests of the ethics of the Greek 
schools of philosophy.—The Highland Monthly is a new 
London magazine to be devoted mainly to Celtic subjects. 
—John Kendrick Bangs, editor of Munsey’s Weekly, 
has completed a new play, a travesty entitled Mephis- 
topheles.—The Spectator says that the London Times’s 
forgery letters will yet take their place in literature by 
the side of the Shelley letters and the Forged Decretals. 
—The Boston Press Club has 203 members and is said 
to be practically out of debt.—George Meredith is writ- 
ing two new novels, turning to each in alternation—Miss 
Mary Redmond, the Irish sculptor, is about to make a 
bust of Gladstone.—The fifth volume of H. E. Watts’ 
translation of Don Quixote, now in the press in Lon- 
don, concludes the work with the first full index that has 
appeared in any English version.—John Habberton, 
author of Helen’s Babies, is a member of the New York 
Herald’s editorial staff.—Stuart Cumberland, the mind- 
reader, has two mysterious and uncanny novels in press. 
—Palmyra, Neb., must be short of bibles, as the local 
paper recently published the ten commandments “ by 
request.”—‘ Of late there have seemed to me,” writes 
Edmund Gosse, “to be certain signs, especially in Amer- 
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ica, of a revolt of the mob against our literary masters.” 
—FEast and West is the title of a new literary magazine 
begun in Paris and London.—Prof. A. Ritschl, of Gét- 
tingen, the well-known historian of Pietism, died re- 
cently in his sixty-seventh year.—Mlle. Corelli has just 
finished a novel which is a further development of her 
ideas given in her Romance of Two Worlds.—Hugh 
Conway (F. J. Fargus), author of Called Back, is to have 
a place in Leslie Stephen’s monumental Dictionary of 
National Biography.—Mrs. Custer, author of Boots and 
Saddles, will spend the summer under a tent in the 
heart of Pennsylvania.—Robert Loveman, a young poet 
of Tuscaloosa, Ala., has issued a volume of his pleasant 
verses collected from newspapers and magazines.—Miss 
Mary Whateley, daughter of the late Archbishop of 
Dublin, and author of Ragged Life in Egypt and other 
works, died recently in Egypt in her sixty-fifth year. 





Geo. Easthall Williams, who has made his mark as a 
magazine writer and London correspondent to several 
American newspapers, is to be editor in chief of the 
London Critic, which in its new series will be a high- 
grade literary weekly.—A rationalistic life of the apostle 
Paul of Tarsus is to be published by Redway, of Lon- 
don.—Mrs. Edith Sessions Tupper is pictured as a tall, 
fine-looking young woman, with intelligent eyes, clear 
skin and magnificent brown hair falling to the ground in 
thick, satiny tresses.—Theodore Wood, a son of the 
late Rev. J. G. Wood, is a tall young man, little more 
than twenty-one years of age, of pensive and esthetic 
appearance, and is already beginning to be known as 
an able, graceful writer on the same lines as his father. 
—Oscar Wilde says of Amy Levy, daughter of the pro- 
prietor of the London Daily Telegraph, and author of 
the recent success, The Romance of a Shop, “she is a 
mere girl, but a girl of genius.”—Stepniak is to write a 
volume for Great Writers series.—Francis La Flesche, 
at one time chief of the Omaha Indians, has written an 
interesting article on the death and funeral customs of 
the tribe for the Journal of American Folk-lore.—Joseph 
Jefferson’s Reminiscences will be published in book 
form by the Harpers, after the publication of a few of 
the papers in the Century.—The poem, How Bessie and 
I went Fishing, which has been traveling around the 
country anonymously, was written by Daniel H. J. 
Holmes of Cincinnati, and first appeared in Harper’s 
Weekly for May 30, 1879.—M. Gaume, the great Cath- 
olic bookseller of Paris, and one of the last survivors of 
Napoleon’s armies, died recently—George Augustin 
Thierry’s new novel, La Tresse Blonde, is a metaphysical 
study dealing with hypnotism, atavism and second sight. 





Phlit C. Johnson, a bright and successful young 
journalist of Washington, D. C., and the author of some 
of the brightest funny paragraphs of the day, has just 
completed the libretto of a comic opera, which is said to 
be decidedly original—The Chicago Tribune says of 
the literary labors of Admiral Porter, “still, writing gives 
him plenty of amusement, and no one begrudges him 
the enjoyment he gets out of it.”—“A Soul-scorcher”’ is 
the pleasant term applied by a Western paper to Saltus’s 
latest novel.—D. Christie Murray, the most companion- 
ble of a novelists, has a rich measured full voice, it is 
really a musical treat to listen to.—Whitelaw Reid’s nom 
de plume when writing for the Cincinnati Gazette as its 
‘war correspondent, was Agate; his best work was done 
at Shiloh and Gettysburg.—William Weaver Tomlinson, 
the English poet, is described as “ poet, journalist and 
general litterateur; archeologist, linguist, botanist, lect- 
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urer, an omnivorous reader, a hard student and an in- 
defatigable worker.”— Joseph Hatton, in the London 
Times, says: “The American novel is English in spirit 
and ambition; English in its high and pure motive; 
true in its delineation of life.”—The Commonwealth is 
a new magazine published in Denver, Colorado, to de- 
velop Western writers.—Miss Maud Howe recently met 
Eugene Field and expressed her feeling in this outburst, 
which he takes pleasure in recounting: “ Mr. Field is 
the most charming literary man I met in the West; but 
he looks like a convict.”—Gustave Le Bon, who has 
spent fifteen years in Asia and Africa in the study of the 
early history of the Jews, Assyrians, Babylonians and 
Persians, has given the result of his research in his new 
book Premiéres Civilizations.—James Russell Lowell 
will soon leave Boston to spend the entire summer and 
the larger part of the fall in England.—Miss Rosa 
Baughan, of the Ladies’ Pictorial, who is an expert on 
palmistry, is to write a book on that subject, with chap- 
ters on physiognomy and the effects of planetary influ- 
ences.—Mrs. Frances Hodgson Burnett is said to be 
dramatizing her story of Little St. Elizabeth.— Wilhelm 
Erik Svedelius, Professor of History at Upsala, one of 
the best literary appointments in the north of Europe, 
also distinguished as lecturer and orator, died recently.— 
Miss Alice C. Fletcher is engaged on a monograph of 
Omaha songs, incorporating her study and observations 
of several years.—Work is the title of a new English 
illustrated penny weekly published by Cassell & Co. 





George Rice Carpenter, in Scribner’s, says of Henrik 
Ibsen: “It is not easy to see whether Ibsen will be read 
in America; but it is better that he should not be read 
than that there should be a fad about him.””—Mrs. Mollie 
Moore Davis, of New Orleans, is to compose the ode to be 
read at the annual alumni meeting of the University of 
Virginia.—Robert Burns Wilson, the Kentucky poet, who 
is also a talented artist, it is said, has all the feeling re- 
quired for the evolution of a great landscape painter. 
—Octave Uzanne, editor of Le Livre, wishes to form a 
society of French and foreign book lovers, to publish 
new works, illustrated with costly engravings.— Mrs. 
Amelia Jackson Sargent, only daughter of Dr. Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, and the “A” so pleasantly referred to 
in his Hundred Days Abroad, died recently in Boston. 
—All of Amélie Rives’s correspondence, sent in care of 
her publishers, is opened by them before forwarding, at 
the author’s request, to protect her from abusive letters, 
which are at once destroyed.—George Meredith, who has 
been called the Browning of Prose, is sixty-one years of 
age, and is literary taster for Messrs. Chapman and Hall. 
—Mrs. Mary Cruger, the author, lives in a pleasant little 
cottage at Montrose-on-the-Hudson, a suburb of Peek- 
skill, where most of her literary work is done.—There is 
some talk of reviving Literary Life, a Chicago magazine 
of two years ago.—The Hon. George Bancroft, of the 
class of 1817, is the oldest living alumnus of Harvard 
in point of college seniority.—Renan recently expressed 
his views on suffrage in these words: “For my part, I 
prefer the most dissolute Court and the most indifferent 
monarchy to universal suffrage.” —It is proposed to place 
a natural bowlder, suitably inscribed, on some spot near 
the Rev. E. P. Roe’s old home at Cornwall-on-Hudson. 





Taine’s health has sufficiently improved to permit him 
to resume literary work.—John Ruskin recently dis- 
posed of a study of Napoleon on horseback by Meis- 
sonier for 6,000 francs, an advance of 5,000 francs over 
its cost to him.—Miss Amelia B. Edwardes, the linguist, 
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novelist, poet, archzologist and so on through the scale 
of literary genius, is now about sixty years old.—Charles 
Nordhoff’s Politics for Young Americans is to be trans- 
lated into the Bohemian language by Gustaf B. Reisl, 
the editor of the Slavie; it has already appeared in Ger- 
man, Spanish and in an edition in raised letters for the 
blind.—The case of the family of the naturalist J. G. 
Wood is a pitiful one, the widow and her six children 
are absolutely destitute.—Gautier once said: “To talk 
poetry with Hugo is like talking theology with God.” — 
Percy B. St. John, a popular writer of cheap English 
sensational fiction, is dead.—Slack Davis, of Pittsburg, 
who has written some good verse, is to publish his poems 
in book-form.—Zola has obtained permission to ride 
upon a locomotive during one of its longest and fastest 
trips, and in his next book will introduce the experience. 
—An account of the English pension list recently com- 
piled for the London Society of Authors, shows that 
Tennyson, 43 years ago was enrolled on the list “in 
consideration of his eminence as a poet.”—Oscar Fay 
Adams, who is to write a life of Jane Austen, is going to 
England to study his subject.—Elbridge S. Brooks, whose 
Miriam, published some years ago in the Independent, 
excited much comment, is at work on a Bible novel.— 
Prof. Mahaffy is going to visit northern Greece this 
Easter on his way to Athens.—Mrs. Welch, the widow 
of Philip Welch, the humorist, will do literary and news- 
paper work.—It is said that Samuel Williams Cooper is 
the author of The Confessions of a Society Man, pub- 
lished anonymously a couple of years ago.—Robert 
Louis Stevenson has a South Pacific letter in the Lon- 
don Times shaming the British for their lukewarmness 
in the Samoan business.—Owing to some split in the 
ranks of the theosophists of London, Mabel Collins, 
well known for her occult writing, will resign her position 
on the editorial staff of Lucifer, the Theosophist organ. 





Gertrude Franklin Atherton, author of the much-talked- 
of society novel, Hermia Suydam, has gone to Paris to 
spend the summer with her sister, Mrs. Rathbone, wife 
of the American Consul-General.—A fund has been be- 
gun for the education of the four children of the late 
Philip H. Welch, the humorist, none of whom is over nine 
years old.—The New York Evening Sun says: “ Horses, 
love and flirtation, with a scent of Bourbon in the air, 
are essential elements of a Kentucky novel.”—lIt is 
rumored that the clever author, who, under the name 
Ary Ecilaw, has for the last four or five years been won- 
derfully successful as a writer, is a lady closely related to 
Queen Victoria.—Ouida declares that no man or woman 
can possibly write more than four or five admirable 
works of fiction.—Henrik Ibsen, the Norwegian author 
and dramatist, is described as having “a large face, firm 
mouth and chin, heavy white hair, a broad, high forehead, 
and kindly eyes.”"—The Aldine is a New York club just 
started in the interests of publishers, authors and literary 
men generally—Commodore Rollingpin, a well-known 
river man in St. Louis, is writing a novel to go to press 
in a couple of months.—Prof. Tyndall will write the 
sketch of Michael Faraday for the English Dictionary of 
National Biography.—Miss Augusta Larned, author of 
the charming Village Photographs, published two years 
ago, is described as “tall and slender, with a pale, nerv- 
ous, thin face, large, near-sighted eyes, always gladden- 
ing her friends with a kindly smile and a kindlier word.” 
J. W. Butterworth, the well-known English law publisher, 
has placed a stained-glass window in memory of Shakes- 
peare in Stationers’ Hall.—Douglas Sladen, the Austra- 
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lian poet, has been recently elected an honorary life 
member of the Royal Scottish Society of Literature. — 
Mrs. Anna Hanson Dorsey, of Baltimore, has been given 
a medal by Cardinal Gibbons for her contributions to 
Catholic literature—La Fifre is a new French satirical 
weekly edited by J. L. Forain, the well-known realist- 
impressionist painter—The Brooklyn Times believes 
that “our literature can worry along for two or three 
decades without any more heroes who pose and heroines 
who huddle.”—Rev. H. Bernard Carpenter, of Boston, 
author of Liber Amoris, gave a lecture recently on The 
Modern Religious Life of the Greeks.—Owing to the 
decline of his faculties, the venerable historian, George 
Bancroft, has entirely ceased his literary work.—Fried- 
rich Spielhagen is engaged on a new work, the back- 
ground of which is the war of liberation in 1813.—Tick- 
nor & Co. have sold all the plates, copyrights, and stock 
of their miscellaneous publications to Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co., and the firm of Ticknor & Co. has been dissolved. 


Graham R. Tomson, who writes excellent verses to the 
London magazines, is a “ Mrs.” and not a man, as her 
name would lead one to suppose.—The Memorial Fund 
to Matthew Arnold has now reached $35,000, anda 
meeting of subscribers is to be held to determine upon 
its disposition.—Adolf Wilbrandt, the German dramatist, 
after his long silence is about to appear again as an 
author, for he says he is “tired of the theatre, even to 
exhaustion.”—The poet Whittier has acknowledged the 
authorship of The Song of the Vermonters,which has been 
once or twice of late years reprinted as his.—Western 
papers are chafing under the literary “ patronizing” they 
receive from Boston and other cities, and in view of the 
good work of their writers, “ patronizing” them is unnec- 
essary.—Frances Power Cobbe, the English student of 
social questions, has in press a series of papers on vivi- 
section, to be called The Modern Rack.—Two of Dr. 
Edward Eggleston’s daughters contributed to a recent 
number of Harper’s Young People.—Miss Kate Field 
has been quite successful in her anti-prohibition lect- 
ures.—Miss Bertha Behrends is the name of the clever 
author of Her Only Brother, whose work under the nom 
de plume W. Heimburg has met with popular success. 


The home of Mrs. Harriet Prescott Spofford, the 
well-known authoress, is at Deer Island, a delightful spot 
halfway between Amesbury and Newburyport, Mass.— 
It has just been discovered that the form in which 
Thomas 4 Kempis’s Imitation of Christ has been hith- 
erto published is inexact and misleading, as it was 
written not in simple prose but with a certain rhythm 
which will be preserved in a new edition now in prepa- 
ration.—Professor Mommsen attended the recent sitting 
of the Academie des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres in 
Paris, and in spite of his being so decided a Prussian 
was welcomed with great enthusiasm by his colleagues. 
—Garrett P. Serviss, author of Astronomy with an 
Opera Glass, is thirty-eight years of age and an able 
member of the editorial staff of the New York Sun.— 
Professor Alexander Agassiz has returned from Algeria.— 
W. J. Arkell recently sold the Albany Journal to William 
Barnes, of the Albany Express.—Prof. Sayce will attend 
the Congress of Orientalists at Stockholm as a delegate 
from the University of Oxford.—The Pall Mall Budget 
thinks that Mrs. Humphrey Ward’s Nineteenth Century 
article on the New Reformation “is stiff and uninterest- 
ing and has none of the virtues of Robert Elsmere, but 
all of its vices.” —Jennie June (Mrs. Croly) is an English- 
woman, born in Market Harborough, Leicestershire. 
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BOOK LIST—WHAT TO READ, WHERE TO FIND IT 





Biographic and Reminiscent : 
David Livingstone: Thomas Hughes: English Men of Action Series: Macmillan, 12mo. 
Emin Pasha in Central Africa: Being a collection of His Letters and Journals: Dodd, Mead & Co 
George Washington: Henry Cabot Lodge: American Statesmen Series: Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 2 vols.. 
Hours with Living Men and Women of The Revolution: B. J. Lossing: Funk & Wagnalls 
John Lothrop Motley: Oliver Wendell Holmes: Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 16mo 
Letters of Thomas Carlyle, 1826-1836: Edited by Charles Eliot Norton: Macmillan, 1r2mo 
Life and Times of Right Hon. John Bright: William Robertson: Cassell & Co 
Life of General Lafayette: With a Critical Estimate: B. Tuckerman: Dodd, Mead & Co., 2 vols., 12mo.. 
Memoirs of Napoleon Bonaparte: Louis A. F. de Bourrienne: revised edition, illustrated: Scribner, 4 vols. . 
Educational Matters : 
Studies in Primary Education: Mary Putnam ery Putnams, cloth 


Fiction of the Month: 
Bureaurocracy; or a Civil Service Reformer: Honoré de Balzac: Trans. by K. P. Wormeley: Roberts... 
Burkett’s Lock: M. G. McClelland: Cassell & Co. (Sunshine Series): paper. 
Dragon’s Teeth: Trans. from the Portuguese of Eca de Queiros by Mrs. Mary J. Serrano: Ticknor, 12mo 
Frederick Struther’s Romance: A Novel: Albert Ulmann: Brentano’s, paper 
Griefenstein: F. Marion Crawford: Macmillan & Co., cloth., 1z2mo 
Passe Rose: A Novel: Arthur Sherburne Hardy: Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 16mo 
Stories of The Seen and The Unseen: Margaret O. W. Oliphant: Roberts 
The Ladies’ Gallery: Justin McCarthy and Mrs. Campbell-Praed: Appleton & Co., paper, 50 cents, cloth. . 
The Open Door: A Novel: Blanche Willis Howard: Houghton, Mifflin & Co., crown 8vo 
The Pretty Sister of José: Frances Hodgson Burnett: Illustrated by C. S. Reinhart: Scribners 
The Two Chiefs of Dunboy: An Irish Romance: J. A. Froude: Scribners, cloth 
The Wing of Azrael: Mona Caird: Frank F. Lovell & Co., paper, 30 cents, cloth 
The Witness of the Sun: Amélie Rives (Mrs. Chanler): J. B. Lippincott Co 


fTistorical and National: 
A History of the Great Civil War, 1642-1649: Samuel R. Gardiner (3 vols.), Vol. II.: Longmans 
Constitutional History and Government of the United States: J. S. Landon: Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 8vo. 
The Beginnings of New England: John Fiske: Houghton, Mifflin & Co., crown 8vo 
The History of Ancient Civilization: Edited by Rev. J. Verschoyle: Illustrated: Appleton, 12mo., cloth.. 
The Story of Pheenicia: Prof. George Rawlinson: Story of the Nations Series: Putnams, Illustrated 
Literary Criticism : 
Prolegomena to In Memoriam: Thomas Davidson: With an index: Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 12mo 
Miscellaneous Essays : 
Essays by the late Mark Pattison: Collected by Henry Nettleship: Macmillan, 2 vols., 8vo 
Lost Leaders: Andrew Lang: Longmans, Green & Co., cloth, 1zmo 


Poetry of the Month: 
Holmes Birthday Book: Selections from the writings of Oliver W. Holmes: Houghton, Mifflin & Co 
Poems by Matthew Arnold: New edition: 3 volumes: Macmillan, 8vo., cloth 
The Afternoon Landscape: Poems and Translations: Col. T. W. Higginson: Longmans, 12mo., cloth.... 


Religious and Philosophical: 
Beginnings of Ethics: Rev. Carroll Cutler, D.D.: A.C. Armstrong & Son, 12mo 
Buddhism and its Connection with Brahminism and Hinduism: By Sir M. Monier-Williams: Macmillan... 
Colloquies on Preaching: Henry Temells: Longmans, Green & Co., cloth 
The Way: The Nature and Means of Revelation: John F. Weir: Houghton, Mifflin & Co 
Word Studies in the New Testament: M. R. Vincent, D.D.: Vol. II.: The Writings of John: Scribners, 8vo. 


Scientific and Industrial: . 
The Playtime Naturalist: Dr. J. E. Taylor. Editor of Science Gossip: 366 Illustrations: Appleton 


Sociologic and Domestic : 
Choice Cookery: Catherine Owen: Harper & Bros., 16mo., cloth 
Prisoners of Poverty Abroad: Helen Campbell: Roberts Bros: paper, 50 cents, cloth 
The Home Acre: The late Rev. Edward P. Roe: Dodd Mead & Co., 12mo., cloth 


Travel and Adventure: 
A White Umbrella in Mexico: F. H. Smith: With illustrations: Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 16mo, gilt top.. 
European Glimpses and Glances: J. M. Emerson: Illustrated: Cassell, cloth. 
From Japan to Granada: Sketches of Observations and Inquiry: James Henry Chapin: Putnams 
Journeyings in Alaska: Eliza Ruhamah Scidmore: With map and illustrations: Lothrop Co 
The Alps: F. Umlauft: Trans. by Louisa Brough: 1ro illustrations and 2 maps: Scribner & Welford.... 
The First Ascent of the Kasai: Charles S. L. Bateman: Dodd, Mead & Co., illustrated 
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SOCIETY VERSE-—AIRY AND FANCY FREE 





L’Eau Dormante—Atlantic Monthly 
Curled up and sitting on her feet 
Within the window’s deep embrasure 
Is Lydia, and across the street 
A lad with eyes of roguish azure 
Watches her buried in her book. 
In vain he tries to win a look, 
And from the trellis over there 
Blows sundry kisses through the air, 
Which miss the mark and fall unseen— 


Uncared for. 


Accounted For—New York Evening Sun 


“My love has turned to bitterest hate 
“TI am sure,” she said, with drooping head, “that you have made him sick ; 


Lydia is thirteen. 


My lad, if you without abuse 

Will take advice from one who’s wiser, 
And put his wisdom to more use 

Than ever yet did your adviser ; 
If you will let, as none will do, 
Another’s heartbreak serve for two, 
You'll have a care, some four years hence, 
How you lounge there by yonder fence 
And blow those kisses through that screen, 
For Lydia will be seventeen. 


The Tale of the Pampered Pug—Mary B. Waterman—Harfper's Bazar 
The Lady Geraldine Montagu sat by the shimmering sea, 
And Lord Plantagenet Fortescue was reading aloud from She. 


At her feet in repose on a Persian rug, 


With his snub of a nose, lay her precious pug. 


In glimmer of gold and satin sheen the little darling was dressed ; 
A point-lace ruff encircled his neck; he’d a diamond on his breast ; 


And seraphic, sweet as the moonlight pale, 


Was the bangle’s gleam round the puggy’s tail. 


The Lord Plantagenet closed his book; down on his knees he dropped ; 
With a languishing look her hand he took, and the fateful question popped. 


Alas for the lord, and alas for his suit— 


He had knelt him down on that sleeping brute. 


“ Angel divine! wilt thou be mine ?” he stopped quite suddenlee : 


He felt a grip, and a sudden nip, as the teeth met in his knee, 


But never a moan or sigh gave he, 


And his voice was calm as the shimmering sea. 


“Oh! speak, my love, and be as quick as you conveniently can ; 


Your precious pup is eating me up; he has crunched my right knee-pan. 


Let him gnaw away in his pampered pride, 
If you will only say you’ll be my bride.” 


And, oh, there’s a piece of your trouser’s leg 
In his sweet little mouth: fly at once, I beg. 


I can never feel the same for you— 
It is best we part. Adieu! adieu!” 


He limped away where the breakers play. 


“Oh, Heaven!” she cried, “ he’ll surely die ;”” and she sprang to her fawn-like feet ; 
“He has lived upon prunes and macaroons, with never a taste of meat. 


—her tears were falling thick 


“ My life is wrecked,” he cried, 


Then gave a leap down the rocky steep, and sank in the tossing tide. 


And the lady glanced at the Persian rug: 


“ Ah, life is short,” she said to the pug. 


Dear Jess, it seems quite strange to me 
(Does it seem strange to you ?) 
When we together used to be, 
We both were twenty-two. 


But now we meet (can it be true ?>— 
I think it o’er and o’er !) 

I’ve past my forty-first and you 
Are only thirty-four. 


I do not know, I do not care 
How fortune favors you ; 

You look as young as when you were 
My dear at twenty-two. 


But this I’d like to know, dear Jess, 
(For so it now appears), 

Why you in age than me are less 
By more than seven years ? 


The matron drooped her deep-lashed eyes, 
And, as she held him fast, 

She answered, ’twixt her long-drawn sighs: 

“You know men live so fast:!” 


With drooping head and parted lips, 
And the moonlight on her hair, 

My lady sits while the music drips 
From her fingers thin and fair. 


My lady sweet, whom I adore, 
Though forever lost to me— 

O bitter words! no more—no more— 
That throb through the minor key. 


The plaintive strains that rise and fall 
Are like tears of those who part, 
And ever under and through them all 
Rings the cry of a breaking heart. 


Dropped on the stair, a shred of snow, 
Lies Phyllis’ little glove ; 

Of all the maids that I do know, 
She is the one I love. 

But ah, in vain! From where I stand, 
Here in the dusk above, 

I see young Jacques ; Ae has her hand, 
While 7 have but her—g/ove. 
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At the Piano—Edith Sessions Tupper—New York World 


Phyllis’ Glove—Lizette W. Reese—Once a Week 
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NEW ECLECTIC MONTHLY 





Harper’s Weekly: 

One of the most interesting and valuable of eclectic 
magazines is the monthly periodical recently established 
under the name of Current Literature. The plan of this 
periodical is original. The selections are grouped to- 
gether under appropriate headings, so as to constitute 
departments. The editorial gossip and reflection run- 
ning through all this timely and entertaining matter 
give it not only unity, but additional interest. 


Chicago Herald: 

Current Literature, the new monthly, is the most sat- 
isfactory attempt yet made to establish a popular eclectic 
monthly. It is conducted with signal ability and is ex- 
ceptionally readable in all departments. 


New York Epoch: 

Current Literature for December contains a vast 
amount of reading matter, original and selected, with a 
good index. This magazine will prove useful to those 
wishing to obtain a rapid survey of “current literature,” 
either in the periodicals or in the newspapers. 








Minneapolis Journal: 

Each succeeding number of this new magazine is 
simply a marvel of richness and variety. Any one who 
values the convenience of having the best things in 
current, as well as less recent literature, culled out and 
classified for him, must appreciate the discriminating 
work done by the editor of this splendid publication. 





Indianapolis News: 
The December Current Literature is an example of 
what an eclectic literary publication should be. 





Buffalo Express: 

Current Literature, besides all its departments, con- 
tains many special features. Some are old and some 
new, and a few are so old that they are new to the present 
generation. All have the merit of being interesting. 


New York Times: 

With its December number, which is just ready, Cur- 
rent Literature completes its first volume. This is an 
extremely entertaining magazine, containing as it does a 
vast collection of matter in prose and verse, original and 
selected, with a useful magazine index. One gets his 
money’s worth from Current Literature. 








Boston Transcript: 

Each succeeding number of this new periodical but in- 
creases the wonder why, as it meets so universal a need, 
something like it was not established before. Its ample 
pages are filled with the freshest matter in current liter- 
ature, culled from newspapers, magazines and books, 
intermingled with crisp editorial matter. There is no 
other publication in this country of so wide or so varied 
a scope, or one which represents so impartially the cur- 
rent character and value of the world’s literature. 


New York Sun: 

It would be easier far to enumerate the things it aoes 
not contain than to give a complete list of the good 
things within its pages, for it is no exaggeration to say 
that it contains everything. In prose, the best short 
stories of modern time; the best novels of the day con- 
densed by a practiced hand; the literature of the hour 
commented upon, turned, twisted and analytically dis- 
sected by a critical mind; the humor of the period, par- 





agraphic and otherwise, and, with all this, a classified 
list of the magazine articles of the month is given, so 
that what is missing from the pages of Current Litera- 
ture may be easily found by those who wish to read up 
on special subjects, and all of which may be purchased 
for—$1? Nota bit of it. Twenty-five cents! 





New Orleans Picayune: 

Current Literature is the most widely eclectic maga- 
zine ever published. It makes its selections from the 
best magazines and newspapers in this country and 
Europe, and is a marvellously faithful reflex of contem- 
poraneous literature all over the world. It is full of all 
kinds of good things for all “sorts and conditions of 
men,” as Mr. Besant would put it. 





Chicago Tribune: 

Current Literature closes its first volume with the 
December number, and its editors should be conscious 
that they have scored a success. It really merits all the 
good things the critics have said of it. 





Chicago Times: 

The December number of Current Literature com- 
pletes the first volume of that periodical. It has well 
kept its promise to be a monthly guide or map of litera- 
ture. Its book index alone is a most valuable feature 
and will grow more so with more perfect arrangements 
for fullness. In fact the whole periodical shows good 
work in all departments. 


San Franciso Examiner: 

In some special features Current Literature is excelled 
by other magazines, but in the matter of semi-eclectic 
periodical literature, the editor has notched the rock a 
cut above the highest mark hitherto made. 





Washington Post: 

For the general reader there has never been published 
in this country a more interesting and valuable work 
than this magazine of record and review. It contains 
the best from all current sources, with enough that is 
standard, and it is put up in the very best shape. 





The Nashville American: 
Too much good cannot be written of this publication ; 
the difficulty is to keep within bounds when it is under 
discussion. One is as much surprised at the admirable 
manner in which it is edited as with the delightful mat- 
ter that is presented. A reader who does not find 
something to suit his or her taste in Current Literature 
is a groundling indeed. A year’s issue of Current Lit- 
erature will make a valuable library. It is a genuine 
treat to sit down in the company of such a publication. 





San Francisco Report: 

Current Literature deserves everything kind that can 
be said of it. It is the happiest thought and realization 
of this or any other literary year. 





Baltimore Sun: 

Current Literature still maintains its standard. We 
confess that, while praising the design and selections of 
the first number, we thought it too good to last. But 
there are bright minds at the head of it, obviously, and 
they strike paying ore every time. 

New York Truth: 

It is well named Current Literature, for it runs on as 

smoothly as a full flooded river from its source. The 











selections from authors, old and new, are made with 
admirable judgment and in the best taste. Tales and 
poems and quaint things of forgotten authors are saved 
from oblivion and put into the hands of people who, 
without this medium, would never have heard of them. 
I know of no such ably conducted work of the kind in 
this or any other country. 





Arkansaw Traveller: 

Current Literature is the most entertaining magazine 
published in this country. It is the only magazine which 
supplies every want of the literary worker. 





Detroit Free Press: 

It is a collection made with excellent taste and judg- 
ment of the best things in the newspapers of the day, 
the things which are far better worth preserving than 
much that is found in the magazines, but which has 
heretofore been entombed in the big, unwieldy files or 
dusty shelves in public libraries. 





Springfield Union: 

It is good and deserves success. It certainly prom- 
ises to be of exceeding value to any one who wants to 
keep up with current thought, but finds it utterly impos- 
sible to compass the mass of literature that contains it. 





Boston Traveller: 

Current Literature fully sustains its brilliant reputa- 
tion. It would be easier to tell what is not in it than 
what is,—so wide and varied is its wealth of contents. 
It is clever and charming. 





T 


Kansas City Times: 

Current Literature for December is a feast of fat 
things for the mental appetite. Without doubt this is 
one of the finest publications of the kind in the country. 
This magazine is planned upon entirely new lines, and 
covers the field of home and foreign literature. 


Omaha Bee: 

Nothing superior of the kind has appeared in Amer- 
ica, nor, indeed, anywhere else. Its seventy-two large 
pages are literally crammed with the cream of popular 
literature. The monthly book index and the magazine 
reference will keep one posted on the current literature 
of the day in a way that has never before been possible. 








Chicago Mail: 

That admirable publication, Current Literature, con- 
tinues to attract the special attention of the press by its 
quality. “The taste and tact displayed in its editing 
have never been equaled when such publications have 
been attempted in the past. It has an assured success- 
ful future before it, the demand for it growing steadily. 
It is equally a delight and a convenience. 





Y 

Albany Argus: 

Although a new claimant for favor, Current Literature 
is already well established in the regard of the great 
reading public. It is conceded that much of the most 
brilliant thought of the world is to-day expressed through 
the newspapers, and it is fitting that it should be brought 
into-convenient form for presentation, by judicious 
selection and consideration. The magazine is edited 
with skill and judgment. 





Atlanta Constitution: 

Current Literature is one of the most satisfactory 
publications of the kind we have ever seen. It is edited 
with judgment, taste and skill. 


Current Literature 


Washington Republican: 

Wherever the best literature can be found, the world 
about, it has been sought, and is here reproduced in 
manner most acceptable. Take this carefully selected 
reprint to your home. It will go direct to your Learts. 


The Literary World: 

An extremely sprightly monthly magazine has lately 
been started in New York under the title of Current 
Literature. It has the merit of being something quite 
new under the sun. Its monthly table of contents pre- 
sents an imposing array of readable articles on every 
conceivable topic. 


Philadelphia Press: 

Current Literature is prosperous, and deserves its 
prosperity. Of all the eclectic publications it is the 
most useful to the working journalist. Its gossip of 
authors and books is always bright and breezy. 











Rochester Post Express: 

Each number of Current Literature contains about 
one hundred pages; it sells for 25 cents; it is filled with 
the very best things from the latest papers and maga- 
zines, and it is very doubtful if any other periodical in 
this country supplies so much good reading matter. 





New York Telegram: 

It is a notable example of what can be done pya 
skilful editor. The magazine is interesting, whether a 
man is at leisure or in a hurry, whether he is about to be 
married or hanged. 


Pittsburg Bulletin: 

This new publication delves so deeply in contempo- 
raneous thought, in comment and review, that, instead 
of being a record, it would be nearer the mark to say 
that it is the fountain-head of inspiration. Certainly in 
all that constitutes force and literary finish, Current Lit- 
erature is incomparable, while as a magazine of record, 
in mental breadth it grasps the world. 


Springfield Union: 
With its December issue Current Literature has 


reached its sixth number, and in its career of six months 
this magazine has made a wide place for itself. 











St. Louis Republic: 

As good as voluminous, which is saying a great deal, 
a great hive stored with honey of all flavors culled from 
every species of flower. To the man of means it isa 
guide through the literary “ Garden of the Gods,” while 
it contains so much of the best cullings from current 
thought that a poor student might feel well contented in 
its possession without much more. 





Baltimore News; 

An immense amount of varied reading is found in 
Current Literature. There is something to please every 
taste, and enough matter will be found between its 
covers to occupy the average man a month. 





The Universalist : 

The new monthly entitled Current Literature is a 
marvelously well edited and well-made periodical. This 
magazine gives each month a vast amount of matter 
carefully culled from the literature of the world—maga- 
zines, periodicals, newspapers, books, are all represented 
in its pages, with the selections gathered into depart- 
ments. It is amammoth among the monthlies, contain- 
ing more than double the matter of any magazine now 
before the public. It is practically the créme de la créme 
of current publications. 
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THE ARIZONA KICKER-—A JOURNAL OF CIVILIZATION. 





Poor Shooting: 

As we were returning to our office from the Widow 
Smith’s the other evening (we have been sparking the 
widow for several weeks past), and just as we came op- 
posite the old Indian fort, some person whose manners 
certainly need polishing up, fired four bullets at us from 
a revolver. The intent, no doubt, was to kill us. It 
took us about the millionth part of a second to realize 
this fact, and then we opened out for arun and made 
good our escape. We don’t claim to be great shakes on 
shooting, but if we can’t hit the editor and proprietor of 
a great and growing weekly at a distance of twenty feet 
once in four shots, we will leave Arizona. We don’t 
claim to be a Chesterfield, but if our manners permitted 
us to hide away behind an old wall and begin popping 
at a gentleman without warning, we’d expect to be men- 
tioned in the same line with a hyena. 


Can’t Tell Yet: 

The Boston Acme Opera Company is billed for two 
nights next week at Carter’s Hall. This may be a first- 
class combination, or it may be a snide show which our 
people should give the cold shoulder. No tickets have 
been left at this office up to date, and we shall not ex- 
press our opinion in this issue. 





Honestly Apologetical 

During our absence last week an item crept into the 
local columns which has stirred up considerable feeling. 
It was in relation to the death of Judge Handy, and the 
writer of it, supposing truth was demanded, said the de- 
ceased was an old loafer, bummer, drunkard and dead- 
beat, and that he was found dead beside a jug of whisky. 
The friends of the deceased are justly indignant at this 
exposé, although they do not dispute the charges. We 
are very sorry that anything of the sort should happen, 
and are now preparing an article for next week, in 
which the judge is complimented for his sobriety and 
love of cold water—praised for his honesty and integ- 
rity—complimented for his public charities, and referred 
to as one of the most upright men west of Chicago. 
While all know better, and while the whole thing will be 
a falsehood, we shall be smoothing it over for his friends. 
Extra copies, done up for mailing, only five cents each. 


Another Lie Nailed: 

Our esteemed contemporary down the street charges 
us this week with bulldozing the business men of this 
town into advertising with us. We nail the statement 
as a lie, and every business man will nail it as a lie. 
Our methods of securing advertising have always been 
perfectly legitimate. If a man who flied from Ohio to 





escape state prison for arson opens a grocery here we 
drop around for a friendly chat with him, and we let 
him know that we are posted on him. Then we set 
forth our circulation and influence, give him rates, and if 
he says he doesn’t want to advertise that ends it. While 
we advise all to advertise, we never bulldoze, as all can 
testify. If bulldozing would secure advertising the old 
clap-trap concern down the street, covered with mort- 
gages, would be quite apt to try it. 


Home Again: 

Jim Smith created quite a sensation by descending 
from the stage as it reached town last Friday evening. 
We had no sooner notified him that his subscription to 
the Kicker had expired than he handed us two big 
silver dollars for arenewal. The major has put in the 
past year in state prison, having been sent there by mis- 
take, as his friends are convinced. He served his term 
like a man, and has returned to the bosom of his family 
and society. He has cards out for a high coffee day 
after to-morrow, and the ¢i¢e will be there in legions. 





Reforming Slowly: 

When we struck this town the chief of police lay 
drunk on the sidewalk in front of the Post Office, and 
the six patrolmen were playing pool or poker. Any one 
of the crowd could .be bought for half a dollar. We 
have been pegging away for reform with each issue of 
the Kicker, and we are pleased to note an improvement. 
The chief hasn’t been drunk for the last fortnight, and 
yesterday we counted four patrolmen on their beats at 
one time. All reforms move slowly, but patience and 
perseverence will accomplish much. We shall keep at 
it, and we predict that the day will yet come when we 
shall have a police force which will not fear a drunken 
Indian nor sell out to a gambler for less than $2. 





Not a Success: 

Last Saturday night, soon after 11 o’clock, some gen- 
tleman whose identity is unknown to us, fired a charge 
of buckshot through the side window of our editorial 
room directly at the spot where our cot is usually 
placed. Had the cot been there we should have been 
inquested on and buried ere this. But the cot wasn’t 
there. We are not purty, but we are no hayseed. We 
haven’t slept twice in the same spot for the last twelve 
weeks. We have learned the ways of this community 
at considerable cost and trouble and we don’t propose to 
plant ourselves as a midnight target. We feel sorry 
for the gent who wasted his energies and ammunition. 
He doubtless went away from the window feeling that 
he was entitled to credit for doing a smart thing. 
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